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ANCIENT SCOTISH POETRY. 


No. I. 


Ir may be said, we think, without 
subjecting ourselves to the imputa- 
tion of blind national partiality, that 
in modern times, Scotland has kept 
pace with England in poetical ge- 
nius, and that in no otLer light can 
they be regarded with more pleasure 
as sisters. Within th last century, 
she has produced her due number 
of true poets—of poets who drew 
their inspiration from her own skies, 
and from the condition and charac- 
ter of her own life. The most illus- 
trious of them have been national 
poets, from Thomson to Scott. Be- 
tween those two great lights, how 
many, less indeed, but large, inter- 
vene, to which we may point with 
pride in our own firmament! Nay, 
one other light is now shining there, 
from which all obscuring mists and 
clouds have been long blown away 
for ever, that burns as bright and 
ample as they in its own region— 
the star of Burns. In all the hea- 
vens there is no where else, indeed, 
to be seen such another luminary— 
the instellation of the noblest spirit 
that ever had its mortal dwelling in 
@ peasant’s breast. He was the 
greatest poet of the people, by far, 
that the whole world can show—and 
if Scotland has reason to feel some 
shame—though such is not our opi- 
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nion—for any thing in her treatment 
of her glorious, but wayward child 
—has she not done all a country 
could do to expiate the fault—by her 
life-deep love of his poetry—and by 
her gratitude as deep for the good 
his genius has done her by purifying 
and elevating those thoughts and feel- 
ings which at once constitute and 
consecrate the patriotism of her vir< 
tuous sons ? 

We have not been slow to express 
our unbounded admiration of the 
genius of the great poets of England. 
She has long been a far mightier 
land than ours—the mightiest of all 
lands—and it pleased Providence 
that she should produce—Shak- 
speare. On that one name alone she 
can take her stand—above all ri- 
valry with the rest of the human 
race. Hers too, is Milton—* that 
mighty orb of song;” and hers, 
Wordsworth, who magnificently 
called him so—and hers, the sage 
Spenser—Three Spirits in their wis- 
dom comparable but to one another 
—urns from the same golden urn 
drawin 
each shining with its own peculiar 
lustre, because of the peculiar clay 
of which each is composed—the 
finest clay in which heavenly emana~ 
tion has ever been enshrined. Scot- 
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each its own light—yet 
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land can show no such poets as these 
Three—nor can the earth. Yet she 
may well exult in many of her gifted 
sons; and “if we be spared,” we 
hope, erelong, to speak lovingly of 
them—of their lives and of their 
works—of the living and of the 
dead—“ Keeping their memories 
green within our souls.” 

But we wish to prepare the way for 
that Series of illustrated Essays, by 
another Series of ‘the same kind, on 
‘the Scotish bards of the olden ‘time. 
It may be true enough that some 
three or four hundred years ago, 
Scotland was not a very highly 
civilized country—nay, that Scots- 
men were in some senses a set 
of savages. If so, their poetry will 
be found to be at least curious, 
if not even interesting; if not so, we 
may learn from it what really was 
the advancement of mind and man- 
ners among our bold progenitors, 
who flourished after their own fa- 
shion, during those rather remote 
eras, both in arts andarms. Warton 
thought he should be guilty of a 
partial and defective representation 
of the poetry of England, were he to 
omit mention of the Scotish writers 
who adorned the fifteenth century, 
“with a degree of sentiment and spi- 
rit, a command of phraseology, and 
a fertility of imagination, not to be 
found in any English poet, since 
Chaucer and Lydgate, more espe- 
cially as they have left striking spe- 
cimens of allegorical narration, a 
species of composition which appears 
to have been for some time almost 
totally extinguished in England.” 
And among them he justly gives the 
highest place to Dunbar. Ellis and 
Campbell have confirmed the judg- 
ment of the historian of English 
poetry; and Sir Walter Scott, after 
many enthusiastic encomiums on his 
various powers, has finely said, 
“ The genius of Dunbar and Gawin 
Douglas alone is sufficient to illu- 
minate whole centuries of igno- 
rance. 

We have now, for the first time,a 
complete edition of the works of this 
distinguished old “ Makar,” from the 
man on the whole best qualified to 
give it of all our Scottish antiquaries 
—Mr David Laing. He isentirely free 

frem pedantry and pretence—and 
from the sin that—strange as it may 
seem—has beset so many students 
of our antique lore, in which, along 
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with much quaintness no doubt, 
there breathes a bold simplicity—in 
all its best specimens—which con- 
trasts—greatly to the disadvantage of 
those who are commentators rather 
than illustrators—with the affected 
and conceited style of the school of 
that Celt-dbhorring Goth, John Pin- 
kerton. Mr Laing has all his life long 
addicted himself to such reading, 
from a love of the knowledge acces- 
sible only in records dften rare aud 
‘latedt—and he.has' brought his-stores 
to bear—most successtully—on the 
elucidation of ancient manners and 
customs, thatinsuch writings,as Dun- 
bar’s, and his brother ‘“‘ Makars,” are 
frequently alluded to in but a few 
words, of which the unlearned can 
make nothing—or familiarly and 
heartily expatiated on in profuse 
imagery, unintelligible, perhaps, or 
nearly so, because of their being 
now obsolete, but amusing in the 
highest degree, when explained 
in short note or comment by one 
who, like Mr Laing, has made him- 
self master not only of the language, 
but of the history of the times. 

It is well known that the early 
miscellaneous poetry of Scotland 
has been preserved chiefly by means 
of two manuscript collections— 
Bannatyne’s and Maitland’s. From 
them selections from Dunbar’s 
Poetry have been published with 
various degrees of accuracy, by suc- 
cessive editors—the earliest being 
in the “ Evergreen,” by Allan Ram- 
say (1724), and the latest—1802—in 
the “ Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,” 
by Sibbald. Mr Laing, of course, 
had direct recourse not only to those 
MS. collections, but to all others, 
(and among them Asloane’s MSS. 
written during the minority of James 
V., (in 1515, ) and consequently of an 
earlier date than any of the other 
collections,) known to contain any 
relics of Scotish poetry—nor in the 
course of his enquiries did he over- 
look the printed fragments which 
had issued from the press of Chep- 
man and Myllar—by whom—in the 
year 1507—printing was first intro- 
duced and practised in Scotland— 
and which includes several of Dun- 
bar’s poems, printed, most likely, 
under his own inspection. With the 
illustrations of all the most learned 
enquirers into early Scotish history, 
from Lord Hailes to Robert Jamie- 
son, he is as much at home, as @ 
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quidounc is with the newspapers of 
the present day—and therefore, whe- 
ther we look to his learning, his ta-« 
lents, or his taste, he has shown him- 
seli an admirable editor of Dunbar 
—whom George Ellis—writing some 
thirty years since—pronounced to be 
Scotland’s greatest poet. 
The First Volume contains every 
oem ascribed to Dunbar in the early 
MSS.—printed entire, and without 
mutilation, from what appeared to 
the editor to be the best copy, while 
the various readings are given 
in the notes. In this arrangement 
it was not practicable to attempt any 
thing like a chronological order, or 
even to adopt a minute separation of 
them into-several classes. But poems 
of the same character are brought 
together as nearly as possible—that 
is, those of an Allegorical, Satirical, 
and Humorous character are follow- 
ed by such as have areference to the 
Poet himself, whether in the form of 
Complaints, or of Addresses to James 
the Fourth for preferment, while his 
Moral and Devotional pieces form 
the sequel of the Collection. The 
Poems in the Second Volume consist 
of—Poems ascribed to Dunbar— 
(such as that admirable tale the 


Freiris of Berwik)—the Flyting of 
Dunbar and Kennedy—and the 


Poems of Walter Kennedy. The 
Glossary which is appended, while 
it has received considerable aid from 
Dr Jamieson’s ‘‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language,” 
may be regarded as little more than 
an enlargement of that which accom- 
panies Lord Hailes’ Volume, (An- 
cient Scottish Poems, ) and it pleases 
us to hear Mr Laing say, “ it has af- 
forded me much satisfaction in ha- 
ving been enabled to follow the foot- 
steps of an editor who, for learning, 
research, and judgment, was one of 
the brightest ornaments of our coun- 
try during the last century.” 

It is indeed remarkable, as Mr 
Laing observes, that three centuries 
should have elapsed, from the death 
of such a poet to the date of this, the 
first entire edition of his works. Dur- 
ing his own age, he received the ho- 
mage due to his genius, in admira- 
tion and in imitation; yet to such 
total and absolute neglect was he 
doomed, during the period shat 
elapsed between the year 1530, when 
Sir David Lyndsay mentions him 
among the poets then deceased, and 
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the year 1724, when Allan Ramsay 
pubiished a collection of his poems, 
that with one solitary exception, (in 
the Adhortation by Henry Charteris, 
1568,) no allusion, not so much 
even as the mere mention of his 
name, can be discovered in the whole 
compass of our literature! His name 
is not to be found in Bale, Dempster, 
David Buchanan, Sibbald, Macken- 
zie, or any other early writer on the 
literary history of Scotland. And in 
Bishop Tanner's Bibliotheca, (1748,) 
the “ Tabill of Confession”—tedious 
stanzas of little merit—is the only 
work attributed to Dunbar. Save 
the various but obscure hints con- 
tained in his own verses, and which 
Mr Laing has very skilfully brought 
together in a Memoir, little or no- 
thing remains to give us even a few 
glimpses into the personal history of 
a man now acknowledged to hold 
80 conspicuous a place in the litera- 
ture of his country—we know not 
the year he died—nor indeed the 
year he was born—nor in what bu- 
rial place was his tombstone, “ with 
its forlorn hic yacet’”—now doubtless 
reduced to dust ! 

Notwithstanding, Mr Laing has, 
“ from the various but obscure hints 
contained in his own verses,” com- 
posed an exceedingly interesting Me- 
moir of what we must even call his 
Life! In many of his poems, Dunbar 
gives vent to his private feelings and 
sentiments, suggested by incidents 
which they serve to illustrate—and 
these do throw considerable light on 
his personal character, though not 
much on his personalhistory. Accord- 
ing to his own words—in the Flyt- 
ing—he was a native of Lothian— 


‘¢] tak on me ane pair of Lowthiane 

hippis ; 
Can fairar Inglis mak, and mair perfyte, 
Than thow can blabbar with thy Carrik 

lippis.”” i 

It has been inferred, from a pas- 
sage in one of Kennedy’s satires, that 
the village of Salton, in Kast Lothian, 
was Dunbar’s birthplace, but that no- 
tion originated in an errer of Allan 
Ramsay. Mr Tytler (Lives of Scot- 
tish Worthies) fixes his birth about 
the year 1465; but Mr Laing shows 
satisfactorily, we think, that it wasnot 
later than 1460—and is of opinion that 
the circumstance of his alleged de- 
scent from the Earls of March,in con- 
nexion with his own avowal respecf- 
ing his birthplace—especially as no 
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other persons of the same baptismal 
name can be traced during the whole 
of thatcentury —addssomestrength to 
the conjecture of his having been ei- 
thertheson or nephew of William,son 
of that Sir Patrick Dunbar of Beill, 
who signalized himself on many oc- 
casions, and in 1426 was one of the 
hostages for James the First. 

In the year 1475, when he was a- 
bout fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
he was sent to St Andrews, the most 
flourishing seat of learning and 
science at that period in Scotland. 
This fact Mr Laing has ascertained 
from the old registers of the Univer- 
sity, in which the name of William 
Dunbar is entered, in 1477, amon 
the Determinantes, or Bachelors o 
Arts, in St Salvador’s College, a 
degree which students were not en- 
titled to claim until the third year of 
their attendance; and two years la- 
ter, 1479, the name of William Dun- 
bar again occurs in the registers as 
. then having taken his degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. He is uniformly styled 
Maister William Dunbar, that desig- 
nation, till a late period, being ex- 
clusively appropriated to persons 
who had taken that degree at some 
university. Of his subsequent his- 


tory, for nearly twenty years, we 
possess no satisfactory information ; 
but he tells us that at an early period 
of his life he had embraced the Order 


of St Francis. That order of Friars 
Grey was divided into Conventuals 
and Observantines; and the latter 
had an establishment in Edinburgh, 
endowed by James the First, about 
1446, where divinity and philosophy 
were regularly taught, and there, 
Mr Laing thinks it highly probable, 
that Dunbar might have spent some 
of his earlier years. But the life of 
a friar, though not an unjolly one, 
- was not in all respects congenial with 
his disposition, as he lets us know 
in his account of an interview with 
which he had been favoured by his 
Satanic Majesty, who, as is usual 
with him, assumed the seeming of a 
saint on this occasion, St Francis 
himself, 

4* With ane religiouse abbeit in his hand.” 
"The Old One was excedingly impor- 
‘tunate with him that he should put 
on the friar’s habit, and “refuiss the 
-warld.” But Maister Dunbar, with- 
out suspecting who was his visitor, 
declares— 
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“ Off full few freiris that hes bene sanctis 
I reid; 

Quhairfoir ga bring to me ane bischoppis 
weid, 

Gife evir thow wald my saule yeid unto 
hevin.” 


The Devil attempts to reason with 
him, but Dunbar will not suffer him 
to proceed—and squabashes him in 
such style that the Gentleman in 
Black throws off Sanct Francis, and 
as he vanishes “ in stynk and fyrrie 
smowk,” takes along with him all 
the house-end. The recusant awakes 
and finds it was but a dream. 

Maister William, in his “ Visita- 
tion,” informs the enemy that he 
spoke from experience of the Friar’s 
life, when he called it a bad prepa- 
ration for Heaven. 


“ Gif evir my fortoun wes to bea freir, 
The dait thairof is past full mony a yeir ; 
For in to every lusty toun and place, 
Off all Yngland, from Berwick to 
Kalice, 
I haif in to thy habeit maid gud cheir. 


“ In freiris weid full fairly haif I fleichit, 
In it haif I in pulpet gone and preichit 
In Derntoun kirk, and eik in Canter- 
berry ; 
In it 1 past at Dover oure the ferry, 
Throw Piccardy, and thair the peple 
teichit. 


“ Als lang as I did beir the freiris style, 
In me, God wait, wes mony wrink and 
wyle ; 
In me wes falset with every wicht to 
flatter, 
Quhilk mycht be flemit with na haly 
watter ; 
I wes ay reddy all men to begyle.” 


Mr Laing observes that it might 
have been—and we think there can 
be no doubt of it—to this period of 
Dunbar’s life that Kennedy alludes, 
in his Flyting, when he taunts him 
with his pilgrimage, as a pardoner, 
begging in all the churches from 
Ettrick Forest to Dumfries. It is 
not known how long he continued 
to lead that kind of life, nor how he 
employed himself after he had re- 
linquished the character of Friar, 
nor do his poems throw any light on 
the circumstances which first brought 
him into connexion with the Scot- 
tish Court. 

It seems certain, however, that 
Dunbar had visited foreign lands be- 
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fore he became the Court Poet. In his 
first reply to Kennedy, he asserts that 
the “ Flyter” was afraid to show his 
malice until the sails had been 
spread, and the winds, in the moon- 
less time of the year, had driven the 
vessel out of its reckoning many 
hundred miles, “ by Shetland, Zea- 
Jand, and the Northway coast,” to 
deserts where all on board were 
nearly famished; yet, says he, * I 
shall come home and lay thy boast.” 
Indeed, according to another passage 
in the Flyting, it would seem from 
Kennedy’s words, that the vessel in 
which Dunbar had sailed from Leith 
had been wrecked on the coast of Zea- 
land, where he was left in such dis- 
tress that he had to “sit supperless,” 
and to cry “ Caritas, pro amore Dei!” 
from door to door. Mr Campbell, 
we think, says that the burden of 
Kennedy’s song is still Dunbar’s 
poverty; and we suppose he was of 
Juvenal’s opinion, that poverty has 
nothing harder in it than that it 
makes men ridiculous. 

Obscure as the Flyting is in many 
of its allusions, Mr Laing’s knowledge 
of ancient history enables him to see 


through some of them altogether 
unmeaning to uninstructed eyes; 
and says that there can be no doubt 
that when the concluding portion 
was written by Kennedy, Dunbar 


was residing in Paris. The mention 
of the ship Catherine, when compa- 
red with a notice in the Treasurer’s 
Accounts for July 1491, renders it 
more than probable, he says, that 
Dunbar was in the train of the 
Earl of Bothwell and Lord Money- 
penny; then sent on an embassy to 

rance ; as the ambassadors return- 
ed at the end of November that same 
year, Dunbar might have been left 
behind in Paris during the winter 
season, for the purpose of crossing 
the Alps in the further prosecution 
of ‘ the erandis’ of his royal master ; 
for, as Kennedy says, he could not 
at that time cross Mount Bernard for 
wild beasts, nor get over Mounts 
Scarpre, Nicholas, and St Gothard 
for the snow; and since no lord 
would take him into his service, he 
is advised to remain in Paris with 
“ Maister Burreau,” or the public 
executioner, and assist in hanging 
criminals at the rate of half a franc 
a-piece. But after such gratuitous 
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advice, Kennedy thus addresses the 

King: 

‘¢ Hie Soverane Lord, lat never this sin- 
full sot 

Do schame, fra hame, vnto your nation ;’”” 


words which evidently corroborate 
the supposition of Dunbar’s having 
been employed in the King’s service 
on some foreign mission. 

Mr Laing likewise directs our 
notice, in corroboration of the same 
supposition, to various passages of 
his poetry, in which he is supplica- 
ting the King for preferment in the 
church. In one place he tells his. 
Majesty that had he been so dispo- 
sed, he might have obtained employ- 
ment abroad; and in another, urges 
him to bestow compensation on his 
“ auld servitouris;”—on him who 


“ Throw all regiouns has been’ hard tell, 
Of quhilk my writing witness beirs ;” 


and when contrasting his own small 
reward with his Jong and “ leill ser- 
vice,” he adds: 


** Nocht I say this, by this countrie, 
France, Ingland, Ireland, Almanie, 
Bot als be Italie and Spaine, 

Quhilk to considder is ane paine.”” 


These allusions to the countries 
visited by Dunbar while employed 
in the King’s service, which include 
the chief parts of Europe, will rea- 
dily suggest, says Mr Laing, the na- 
ture and character of his employ- 
ment. James the Fourth maintain- 
ed a constant and friendly inter- 
course with the courts of France, 
Flanders, Spain, Denmark, and other 
countries; and Dunbar probably was 
employed in the course of these em- 
bassies as “ ane clerk;”’ as the lite- 
rary attainments of the clergy, who 
were almost the only class of men 
who then received any thing like a 
liberal education, eminently recom- 
mended them to the service of fo-- 
reign negotiations. 

In the Privy Seal we find, under: 
date of August 15, 1500, a grant by 
the King to Dunbar of an annual 
pension of ten pounds, until he be 
provided with a benefice of forty 
pounds or more yearly—and the re- 
gular payment of this salary half 
yearly, with occasional gratuities 
bestowed on him by the King’s com- 
mand, show that during the life of 
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James he must have resided almost 
constantly in Edinburgh. From the 
Treasurer's Accounts, however, we 
learn that Dunbar must have visited 
England at the close of the year 
1501 ; for among the half-yearly pen- 
sions due at Martinmas, when Dun- 
bar’s name occurs, it is added, 
“ quhilk was payit him after he came 
furth of England.” Mr Laing de- 
lights to mention this, because it 
shows that in all probability Dunbar 
accompanied the ambassadors who 
were sent to England to conclude 
the negotiations for the King’s mar- 
riage, in October, 1501, and that he 
remained to witness the ceremony 
of affiancing the Princess Margaret, 
which took place at St Paul’s Cross, 
with great solemnity and splendour, 
on the 25th January, 1502. Under 
this supposition, Mr Laing adds, we 
can have little hesitation in believing 
that Dunbar was the person then 
styled “ Taz Raymer or ScoTLanD,” 
who twice received L 6, 13s. 4d. as a 
reward from Henry VII. Perhaps he 
sung the Afhiancing—butifso, the Lay 
has perished, along, no doubt, with 
many others famous in their time. 
The Princess Margaret remained in 
England till July, 1503; and three 
months before her arrival in Scot- 
land—on the 9th of May—Dunbar 
composed the “ Thrissill and the 
Rois”—one of the most beautiful, 
and certainly the noblest of all Pro- 
thalamia. 

Scotland must have been all on 
fire at the prospect of such nuptials. 
The King, with all his failings, 
was a king after her own heart—gay, 
handsome, generous, accomplished, 
brave—carrying himself, towards all 
other states, with the pride of a so- 
vereign -who knew the unconquer- 
able character of his people, and glo- 
ried in the strength of his ancestral 
throne, built on the rock of his peo- 
ple’s affections. He was about to 
ally himself with the daughter of 
England—and as the two kingdoms 
had been so long and frequently ar- 
rayed against each other in deadliest 
conflict — by such an union the 
haughty spirit of the nation exulted 
to think that there might be esta- 
blished, on the highest and most ho- 
nourable of all grounds, amity and 
peace. The preparations for the 
royal nuptials had been making for 
many months—all the land was astir 
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with loyal and patriotic joy—and the 
genius of the poet, kindled from 
within and from without, sung the 
auspicious event, of which “ Far off 
the coming shone,” in prophetic 
strains of sustained inspiration. 
“Tf,” says Mr Tytler, with his usual 
eloquence and animation, “ we may 
judge from the superior prepara- 
tions, and the costly dresses of the 
nobles, as they appear in the ancient 
records, the marriage must have been 
celebrated with uncommon pomp 
and magnificence; and amidst the 
various presents and hymeneal offer- 
ings, which on that joyous occasion 
were laid at the feet of the Princess, 
few would be more beautiful orappro- 
priate, than Dunbar’s fine allegorical 
vision, ‘ The Thistle and the Rose.’” 
Mr Tytler describes, from a well- 
known memoir in Leland’s Collecta- 
nea, many interesting particulars of 
the King’s reception of his affianced 
—and we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of mentioning, that the Prin- 
cess having left Dalkeith, nobly ac- 
companied and in fair array, the King 
met her, mounted on a bay horse, 
running at full speed as he would run 
after the hare, and surrounded by a 
troop of his nobles. On reaching the 
capital, he mounted a palfrey, having 
placed the Princess on a pillion be- 
hind him, in which honest and an- 
tique fashion, eays Mr Tytler, the 
gallant monarch rode through the 
good town to his palace, amid the 
acclamations of his people. Next 
day the marriage took place in the 
Palace of Holyrood—James being in 
his thirty-third, and Margaret in her 
fourteenth year. In his description 
of the King’s first interview with his 
bride at Dalkeith, Young, the Eng- 
lish herald, seems to have been 
struck with the length of James’s 
beard ; his young bride was probably 
a little annoyed by it, for on the day 
after the marriage we find that the 
gallant Monarch employed the Coun- 
tess of Surrey and her daughter 
Lady Gray to clip his beard, for which 
service these noble tonsors received 
—the first, thirty-five ells of cloth of 
gold, and the last, fifteen ells of da- 
mask gold—more than Dunbar re- 
ceived, we suspect, for his noblest 
Song. 

The Poet describes himself as ly- 
ing asleep at daybreak in May, and 
reproved by Aurora, who bears @ 
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singing Lark on her hand, for slum- 
bering after morn-rise. May herself 
stands by his bedside, the most beau- 
tiful Impersonation of the most beau- 
tiful of the Months, to be found in 
oetry, and asks why he has been 
eaf to the summons of Aurora. 
Somewhat ungraciously he excuses 
himself on account of the inclemency 
of the season, and May, soberly smi- 
ling, bids him rise and follow her, 
which he does into a garden redolent 
and resonant of all delight—for all 
flowers are there, and the birds are 
singing like the morning stars. Na- 
ture herself then appears to the Poet, 
and for his sake bids Eolus calm the 
air, and Neptune the sea, and Jove 
the sky. No sooner said than done 
—and then she wills that all her 
worshippers—animate and inanimate 
—shall hail her advent—and do obei- 
sance to her “ their Makar.” She 
sends the roe to bring the beasts, the 
swallow to collect the birds, and the 
Yarrow to summon the flowers. In 
the twinkling of an eye they are all 
in the May-garden. And first and 
foremost of them all is the Lion— 
‘* Reid of his cullour, as the ruby glance ; 
On feild of gold he stude full mychtely, 
With flour-de-lycis sirculit lustely.” 
The Lady lifts up his clear claws, 
and letting him Jean on her knee, 
crowns him with a diadem of “ ra- 
dyous stonis most ryall for to se” 
—whe but the Scotish King? She 
enjoins him to “ exercise justice with 
conscience,” and on no account ever 
to let the little “suffer scaith or 
scorn from the great.” Soto rule 
is indeed the divine privilege—the 
divine obligation—that is the divine 
right of Kings. And Nature closes 
her charge to the Lion with what 
Warton well calls “ a beautiful 
stroke, indicating the moral tender- 
ness of the Poet’s heart ”— 
** And lat no bowgle with his busteous 
hornis 5 
The meik pluch-ox oppress, for all his 
pryd, 
Bot in the yok go peciable him besyd.” 
Soon as Lady Nature ceases to speak, 
all beasts, great and small, fall down 
at the Lion’s feet, and cry, “ Lawd/ 
Vive le Roy!” 


** And he did thame reéssaif with princely 
laitis, 
Quhois noble yre is parcere prestratis.” 


She then crowns the Eagle King of 
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Fowls—another image of the Scot- 
ish King—sharpening his pennons 
—or,as Warton chooses tocall them, © 
talons—like steel darts—and enjoin- 
ing him to be just to fowles of all 
degree. 


“ And lat no fowll of ravyne do efferay, 
Nor devoir birdis bot his awin pray.” 


Lady Nature then calls on all 
the Flowers to hold up their heads 
and hear—and first flower of all, she 
beholds the AWFULL THRISSIL. Seeing 
him already “ keepit with a busche 
of speiris,? and “able for the 
weiris,’ she makes him her cham- 
pion—and who but Scotland's King? 


‘* A radius croun of rubeis scho him 
gaif, 

And said, ‘In feild go furth, and fend 
the laif.’” 


Reader! did you ever see a 
Scotish Turisst.? What height 
are you? “Six feet four on my 
stocking soles.” Poo—a dwarf! 
Stand up with your back to that 
stalk. Your head does not reach 
above his waist—he hangs high over 
you—* his radius croun of rubeis.” 
There’s a Flower! eyeing the sun 
like an angry star that will not suffer 
eclipse either from light or shadow— 
but burns proudly—fiercely—in its 
native lustre—storm-brightened — 
and undishevelled by the tempest in 
which it swings. See it stoops be- 
neath the blast within reach of your 
hand. Grasp it e’er it recoil aloft— 
and your hand will be as if it had 
crushed a sleeping wasp-swarm. 
But you cannot crush it—to do that 
would require a giant with an iron- 

love. Then let it alone to dally 

with the wind, and the sun, and the 

rain, and the snow—all alike dear 

to its spears and rubies—and as you 
look at the armed lustre you will see 
a beautiful emblem and a stately 
of a people’s warlike peace. The 
stalk indeed is slender, but it sways 
without danger of breaking in the 
blast—in the calm it reposes as gent- 
ly as the gowan at its root. The 
softest leaf that enfolds in silk the 
sweetest flower of the garden, not 
greener than those that sting not if 
but tenderly you touch them, for they 
are green as the garments of the Fai- 
ries that dance by moonlight round 
the symbol of old Scotland, and un- 
christened creatures though they the 
Fairies be, they pray the stars to let 
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drop from heaven on the AwruL 
TurissiL, all the health and happi- 
ness that is in their wholesome and 
gladdening dews. 

And what is now Nature’s loving 
advice to this foremost Flower of all 
the world? To love only “herbs of 
vertew and of odour sueit!” To 
let no rude nettle be fellow to the 
goodly floure-de-luce ! No wild weed 
“ compair hir till the Lilleis nobil- 
ness!” But far beyond and high 
above all other flowers, to honour 
the Rese! “ The fresche Rois of cul- 
lour reid and quhyt.” And who is she 
but Margaret of England—for the 
Roses of York and Lancaster are now 
blended into one English Rose—and 
she is to sleep in the bosom of the 
Scotish King! Alas! Poets after all 
are not prophets—else had Dunbar’s 
eyes now been wet with tears. He 
lived to see the Thrissil neglect the 
Rois. 

“ So full of blisful angelik bewty, 

Imperiale birth, honour, and dignité ;”’— 
and to mourn without solace over 
Flodden’s fatal overthrow! In read- 
ing now this part of the allegory, we 
remember that passage in Marmion 


about King James, and Sir Hugh the 
Heron’s wife. 


** And thus for France’s Queen he drest 
His manly limbs in mailed vest ; 

And thus admitted English fair, 

His inmost counsels still to share ; 

And thus, for both, he madly plann’d 
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The ruin of himself and land. 

And yet, the worst to tell, 

Nor England’s fair, nor France’s Queen 

Were worth one pearl-drop bright and 
sheen 

From Margaret’s eyes that fell 

His own Queen Margaret, who in Lith- 
gow’s bower, 

All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour !” 


Lady Nature then turns her visage 
to the Rose, saying to her, “ O, 
lusty dochtir most benyng!” In 
lineage illustrious above the Lily— 
giving, says Warton, “ the preference 
to Tudor above Valois.” She crowns 
“this cumly queen” with “ clarefeid 
stonis,” 

** Quhyll all the land illumynit of the 

licht ;” 

A mighty line, in itself a poem. The 
flowers and the birds all at once hail 
their queen with lovely lays of gra- 
tulation—for it is known to all who 
have ears, that the flowers can sing 
as sweetly—though not so loudly as 
the merle, the mavis, and the lave- 
rock—nay, as the nightingale—“ but 
all the birdis song with sic a schout” 
—that the poet awoke! 

We had not thought of giving the 
poem entire—for if we had, we 
should not, perhaps, have presented 
you with this imperfect attempt at 
abridgement of the unabridgeable 
beauty of the strain, but that you 
may know the power of Dunbar— 
here it is—as he wrote it. 


** Quhen Merch wes with variand windis past, 
And Appryll had, with hir silver schouris, 
Tane leif at Nature with ane orient blast, 
And lusty May, that muddir is of flouris, 
Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houris 
Amang the tendir odouris reid and quhyt, 
Quhois armony to heir it wes delyt : 


** In bed at morrow, sleiping as I lay, 
Me thocht Aurora, with hir cristall ene, 
In at the window lukit by the day, 
And halsit me, with visage paill and grene ; 
On quhois hand a lark sang fro the splene, 
Awalk, luvaris, out of your slomering, 
Sé how the lusty morrow dois up spring. 


** Me thocht fresche May befuir my bed up stude, 
In weid depaynt of mony diverss hew, 

Sobir, benyng, and full of mansuetude, 
In brycht atteir of flouris forgit new, 
Hevinly of color, quhyt, reid, broun, and blew, 


Balmit in dew, and gilt with Phebus bemys ; 
Qubyll all the house illumynit of hir lemys, 
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** Slugird, scho said, awalk annone for schame, 
And in my honour sum thing thow go wryt; 
The lark hes done the mirry day proclame, 
To raise up luvaris with confort and delyt ; 
Yit nocht incressis thy curage to indyt, 
Quhois hairt sum tyme hes glaid and blisfull bene, 
Sangis to mak undir the levis grene. 


‘© Quhairto, quoth I, sall I up ryse at morrow, 
For in this May few birdis herd I sing; 

Thai haif moir cause to weip and plane thair sorrow; 
Thy air it is nocht holsum nor benyng ; 
Lord Eolus dois in thy sessone ring : 

So busteous are the blastis of his horne, 

Amang thy bewis to walk I haif forborne. 


“ With that this Lady sobirly did smyle, 
And said, Upryse, and do thy observance ; 
Thow did promyt, in Mayis lusty quhyle, 
For to discryve the Rois of most plesance. 
Go sé the birdis how thay sing and dance, 
Tllumynit oure with orient skyis brycht, 
Annamyllit richely with new asure lycht. 


** Quhen this wes said, departit scho, this Quene, 
And enterit in a lusty gairding gent ; 

And than me thocht, full hestely besene, 
In serk and mantill [eftir hir] I went 
In to this garth, most dulce and redolent, 

Off herb and flour, and tendir plantis sueit, 

And grene levis doing of dew doun fleit. 


‘* The purpour sone, with tendir bemys reid, 
In orient bricht as angell did appeir, 
Throw goldin skyis putting up his heid, 
Quhois gilt tressis schone so wondir cleir, 
That all the world tuke confort, fer and neir, 
To luke upone his fresche and blisfull face, 
Doing all sable fro the hevynnis chace. 


** And as the blisfull soune of cherarchy 

The fowlis song throw confort of the licht ; 
The birdis did with oppin vocis ery, 

O luvaris fo, away thow dully nycht, 

And welcum day that confortis every wicht; 
Haill May, haill Flora, haill Aurora schene, 
Haill princes Nature, haill Venus luvis quene. 


“ Dame Nature gaif ane inhibitioun thair 
To ferss Neptunus, and Eolus the bawld, 
Nocht to perturb the wattir nor the air, 
And that no schouris [snell] nor blastis caw] 
Effray suld flouris' nor fowlis on the fold : 
Scho bad eik Juno, goddes of the sky, 
That scho the hevin suld keip amene and dry. 


* Scho ordand eik that every bird and beist 
Befoir hir Hienes suld annone compeir, 
And every flour of vertew, most and leist, 
And every herb be feild fer and neir, 
As thay had wont in May, fro yeir to yeir, 
To hir thair makar to mak obediens, 
Full Jaw inclynnand with all dew reverens, 
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‘¢ With that annone scho send the suiyft Ro 
To bring in beistis of all conditioun ; 

The restles Suallow commandit scho also 
To feche all foull of small and greit renown ; 
And to gar flouris compeir of all fassoun, 

Full craftely conjurit scho the Yarrow, 

Quhilk did furth swirk als swift as ony arrow. 


‘ All present wer in twynkling of ane é, 

Baith beist, and bird, and flour, befoir the Quene ; 
And first the Lyone, gretast of degré, 

Was callit thair, and he, most faire to sene, 

With a full hardy countenance and kene, 
Befoir dame Nature come, and did inclyne, 


With visage bawld, and corage leonyne. 


*¢ This awfull beist full terrible wes of cheir, 
Persing of luke, and stout of countenance, 
Rycht strong of corpis, of fassoun fair, but feir, 

Lusty of schaip, lycht of deliverance, 

Reid of his cullour, as is the ruby glance ; 
On feild of gold he stude full mychtely, 
With flour-de-lycis sirculit lustely. 


** This Lady liftit up his cluves cleir, 
And leit him listly lene upone hir kné, 
And crownit him with dyademe full deir, 
Off radyous stonis, most ryal! for to sé ; 
Saying, The King of Beistis mak I the, 
And the cheif protector in woddis and schawis ; 
Onto thy leigis go furth, and keip the lawis. 


‘¢ Exerce justice with mercy and conscience, 

And lat no small beist suffir skaith na scornis, 
Of greit beistis that bene of moir piscence ; 

Do law elyk to aipis and unicornis, 

And lat no bowgle with his busteous hornis 
The meik pluch- ox oppress, for all his pryd, 
Bot in the yok go peciable him besyd. 


* Quhen this was said, with noyis and soun of joy, 
All kynd of beistis in to thair degré, 
Atonis cryit, lawd, Vive le Roy, 
And till his feit fell with humilité ; 
And all thay maid him homege and fewté ; 
And he did thame ressaif with princely laitis, 
Quhois noble yre is parcere prostratis. 


** Syne crownit scho the Egle King of Fowlis, 
And as steill dertis scherpit scho his pennis, 
And bawd him be als just to awppis and owlis, 
As unto pacokkis, papingais, or crennis, 
And mak 4 law for wycht fowlis and for wrennis ; 
And lat no fowll of ravyne do efferay, 
Nor devoir birdis bot his awin pray. 


*¢ Than callit scho all flouris that grew on feild, 
Discirnyng all thair fassionis and effeiris : 

Upone the awfull Turissit sho beheld, 
And saw him kepit with a busche of speiris ; 
Considering him so able for the weiris, 

A radius croun of rubeis scho him gaif, 

And said, In feild go furth, and fend the laif : 
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** And sen thow art a King, thow be discreit ; 
Herb without vertew thow hald nocht of sic pryce 
As herb of vertew, and of odour sueit ; 
And lat no nettil vyle, and full of vyce, 
Hir fallow to the gudly flour-de-lyce ; 
Nor latt no wyld weid, full of churlicheness, 
Compair hir till the lilleis nobilness : 


** Nor hald non udir flour in sic denty 
As the fresche Rois, of cullour reid and quhyt: 
For gife thow dois, hurt is thyne honesty ; 
Considdering that no flour is so perfyt, 
So full of vertew, plesans, and delyt, 
So full of blisful angeilik bewty, 
Imperiall birth, honour and dignité. 


“ Than to the Rois scho turnit hir visage, 
And said, O lusty dochtir most benyng, 
Aboif the lilly, illustare of lynnage, 
Fro the stok ryell rysing fresche and ying, 
Bot ony spot or macull doing spring : 
Come blowme of joy with jemis to be cround, 
For oure the laif thy bewty is renownd. 


** A coistly croun, with clarefeid stonis brycht, 
This cumly Quene did on hir heid inclois 
Quhyll all the land illumynit of the licht ; 
Quhairfoir me thocht the flouris did rejois, 
Crying, attonis, Haill be thow richest Rois! 
Haill hairbis Empryce, haill freschest Quene of Flouris, 
To thé be glory and honour at all houris. 


*¢ Thane all the birdis song with voce on hicht, 
Quhois mirthfull soun wes mervelus to heir ; 
The mavyis sang, Haill Rois most riche and richt, 

That dois up flureiss under Phebus speir ; 

Haill plant of yowth, haill Princes dochtir deir, 
Haill blosome breking out of the blud royall, 
Quhois pretius vertew is imperiall : 


** The merle scho sang, Haill Rois of most delyt, 
Haill of all flouris quene and soverane : 

The lark scho sang, Haill Rois both reid and quhyt, 
Most plesand flour, of michty cullouris twane : 
The nychtingaill sang, Haill Naturis suffragane, 

In bewty, nurtour, and every nobilness, 

In riche array, renown, and gentilness. 


** The commoun voce up raise of birdis small, 
Apon this wyis, O blissit be the hour 

That thow wes chosin to be our principall ; 
Welcome to be our,.Princés of honour, 
Our perle, our plesans, and our paramour, 

Our peax, our play, our plane felicité ; 

Chryst thé conserf frome all adversité. 


** Than all the birdis song with sic a schout, 
That I annone awoilk quhair that I lay, 
And with a braid 1 turnyt me about 
To sé this court ; bot all wer went away : 
Then up I lenyt, halflingis in affray, 
And thus I wret as ye haif hard to-forrow, 
Off lusty May upone the nynt morrow.” 
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Warton, who understood and felt 
the beauty of this delightful alle- 
gorical Protholamion to the utmost, 
yet makes on it two “ general obser- 
vations,” that had been better omit- 
ted, according to his usual practice 
of spoiling his rich analyses, by in- 
different criticism. “ Although much 
fine invention, and sublime tabling,” 
quoth the Laureate—“ are displayed 
in the allegorical visions of our old 
poets—yet this mode of composi- 
tion, by dealing only in imaginary 
personages, and by excluding real 
characters and human actions, ne- 
cessarily fails in that chief source of 
entertainment which we seek in an- 
cient poetry—the representation of 
ancient manners,”’ Pray, why should 
the representation of manners be 
the chief object (we are exposing 
Warton’s nonsense by showing it in 
a stronger light) of ancient poetry, 
and not of modern poetry? The 
manners of an age are surely not all 
in which human beings take a lively 
interest. An allegorical picture of hu- 
man feelings and character, if true 
to nature, is for ever charming, in- 
dependently of mere manners, and 
may well disregard them, as of no 
avail. Nay, true allegory deals but 
with the permanent and the essen- 
tial; and if it meddle with manners 
at all, it can only be with such as are 
universal—or that can be regarded 
with general sympathy. We should 
rather say, that if it adopts any pe- 
culiar system of manners, they must 
be subservient to, and illustrative of 
the main design—as in the Faery 
Queen. But if the allegory do not 
require them, and be perfect with- 
out them, nobody is entitled to find 
fault with it, because of their ab- 
sence. In the Thrissill and the 
Rois, the poet could not have intro- 
duced manners without marring the 
perfect consistency and unity of his 
Dream. The characters of beast, 
bird, flower, King James, and Queen 
Margaret, are true to nature—and 
what more would you have? It is sin- 
gular enough that Lord Hailes makes 
the same objection to Dunbar’s Gol- 
den Targe. “ It is rich in description 
and allegory; but it will not afford 
much entertainment to those who, 
in obsolete poems, seek for the man- 
ners of a remote age.” Seek for man- 
ners where you may reasonably ex- 
pect to find them—and you will find 
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them where the Highlandman found 
the tongs. 

Warton’s second “general obser- 
vation immediately resulting from 
the subject of this poem,” is one 
which, he says, “illustrates the 
present and future state of Scotch 
(Scotish) Poetry. The marriage of 
a Princess of England with a King 
of Scotland, from the new com- 
munication and intercourse opened 
between the two courts and king- 
doms by such a connexion, must 
have greatly contributed to polish 
the rude manners, and to improve 
the language, literature, and arts of 
Scotland.” It did not. Warton him- 
self, in a passage in the same chap- 
ter—alluded to not far on in this 
article—truly said that England had 
had no such poet as Dunbar since 
the time of Chaucer. And as for 
the influence of the English Court on 
Scotland, Mr David Laing well says, 
“ that James the Fourth, by his per- 
sonal accomplishments, and chival- 
rous disposition, combined with a 
love of splendour and profuse libe- 
rality little commensurate with his 
limited means, had attracted to his 
Court persons of rank and influ- 
ence, as well as those who were 
distinguished for learning or genius. 
Neither the Queen, nor the few 
English attendants who remained 
with her, appear to have contributed 
in any degree towards exciting or 
fostering intellectual acquirements ; 
and long before her arrival in Scot- 
land, our native poets had raised 
themselves to a rank far above any 
of the English followers of Chaucer. 
In short, the whole tone and charac- 
ter of the literature of that period 
presents a striking contrast to that 
of England.” That is spiritedly said ; 
and though their poetry is almost all 
dead and gone—dust like themselves 
—Dunbar could not in that affecting 
Lament, “ The Death of the Ma- 
kars,” have so mourned over his 
tuneful brethren—had they not pos- 
sessed much of that genius which— 
under a happier destiny—has made 
his works as well as his name im- 
mortal. 

The Gotpyn Terce is a mo- 
ral allegory, and a fine one—and 
though like the Thrissil and the 
Rose—familiar to all lovers of our 
Old poetry—we daresay, like it un- 
known to ninety and nine in the 
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hundred of the most enamoured 
worshippers of our New. Its sub- 
ject is the Power of Love. Dunbar, 
like all other great poets, was an 
early riser. He used to lie in bed till 
about ten or eJeven o’clock in winter 
—but all the rest of the year, to get 
up, according to the weather, from 
three to six—never later. In May 
his hour of orisons was the laverock’s. 
That was the hour and season, when 
falling asleep on flowers to the mu- 
sic of the birds, and the murmuring 
of the waters, he saw a vision ora 
dream. Prosaic people do not walk 
out of a May morning to fall asleep, 
but keep treading a beaten path to 
get an appetite for breakfast. Poeti- 
cal people, in the indolence of de- 
light, often lie down the first thing 
they do after getting up, and with 
the bank of a brae for a bed, and a 
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bunch of primroses for a pillow, 
“ through dream and vision do they 
sink,” lovelier by far than the work 
of sleep fuming in feathers, for crea- 
ted or rather inspired by the “ balmy 
breath of incense-breathing morn” 
—by the “ innocent brightness of 
the new born day”—by sweetest 
and softest touches awakening their 
souls through their senses. For the 
light steals through their eyelids 
accompanied with imagery at once 
material and ideal—music enters 
their ears which in slumber transmit 
it to the listening imagination made 
more divine in that hush—and the 
fragrance of the dewy prime seems 
breathed into the brain more direct 


‘from heaven. Do not the opening 


stanzas of the Goldyn Terge prove 
that it was even so with Maister 
William Dunbar ? 


** Bryght as the stern of day begouth to schyne, 
Quhen gone to bed war Vesper and Lucyne, 
I raise, and by a rosere did me rest ; 
Up sprang the goldyn candill matutyne, 
With clere depurit bemes cristallyne, 
Giading the mery foulis in thair nest ; 
Or Phebus was in purpur cape revest 
Up raise the lark, the hevyns menstrale fyne 
In May, in till a morow myrthfullest. 


** Full angellike thir birdis sang thair houris 

Within thair courtyns grene, in to thair bouris, 
Apparalit quhite and red, wyth blomes suete ; 

Anamalit was the felde wyth all colouris, 

The perly droppis schuke in silvir schouris ; 
Quhill all in balme did branch and levis flete 
To part fra Phebus, did Aurora grete ; 

Hir cristall teris I saw hyng on the flouris, 
Quhilk he for lufe all drank up with his hete. 


“ For mirth of May, wyth skippis and wyth hoppis, 
The birdis sang upon the tender croppis, 

With curiouse notis, as Venus chapell clerkis : 
The rosis yong, new spreding of thair knoppis, 
War powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis, 

Throu bemes rede, birnying as ruby sperkis ; 

The skyes rang for schoutyng of the larkis, 

The purpur hevyn oure scailit in silver sloppis 

Ouregilt the treis, branchis, leivis and barkis. 


** Doun throu the ryce a ryvir ran wyth stremys, 
So lustily agayn thai lykand lemys, 
That all the lake as lamp did leme of licht, 


Quhilk schadouit all about wyth twynkling glemis ; 
That bewis bathit war in fecund bemys 
Throu the reflex of Phebus visage brycht ; 
On every syde the hegeis raise on hicht, 
The bank was grene, the bruke was full of bremys, 
The stanneris clere as sternis in frosty nycht. 








The ruby skyes of the orient, 






So nobily, that joy was for 




























Who are they—those ladies “ with 
pappis quhite, and mydlis small as 
wandis?” Among and above the 
rest, the visionary poet sees Venus, 
and Aurora, and Flora, and Juno, 
and Latona, and Proserpina, and 
Diana, and Clio, and Thetis, and 
Pallas, and Minerva, and Fortuna, 
and Lucina—and they have all 
crowns on their heads—so that each 
is “ bricht as Lucifera.’” What are 
they doing and about todo? What 
brings them here? O foolish ques- 
tion to ask of a Dream! There they 
are—and they are all beautiful now 
beneath Scotish as long ago beneath 
Grecian skies—and what more could 
the poet desire! Beauty gives birth 
to Beauty—and should they disap- 
pear without speaking—their celes- 
tial smiles are sufficient for the bliss 
of adream. Who is she that next 
comes shining forwards ?—who but 
May, between her sisters April and 
June, all Three walking up and 
down the garden, among the music 
of birds mirthfuller and mirthfuller 
as the — glows beneath their 
feet! Then the poet sees Nature 
present May with 
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*€ Quhat throu the mery foulys armony, 
And throu the ryveris soun that ran me by, 
On Fiorais mantil] I slepit as I lay, 
Quhare sone in to my dremes fantasy 
1 saw approch agayn the orient sky, 
A saill, als quiite as biossoum upon spray, 
Wyth merse of gold, brycht as the stern of day ; 
Quhilk tendit to the land full lustily, 
As faleoun swift desyrouse of hir pray. 


“ And hard on burd unto the blomyt medis, 
Amang the grene rispis and the redis, 

Arrivit scho, quhar fro anon thare landis 
Ane hundreth ladyes, lusty in to wedis, 
Als fresch as flouris that in May up spredis, 

In kirtillis grene, withoutyn kell or bandis : 

Tohair bryclit bairis hang gletering on the strandis 
In tressis clere, wyppit wyth goldyn thredis, 

With pappis quhite, and mydlis small as wandis.” 


No. I. Dunbar. 


Kest berial! bemes on emerant bewis grene; 
The rosy garth depaynt and redolent, 
With purpur, azure, gold, and goulis gent 
Arrayed was, by dame Fiora the quene, 


to sene; 


The roch agayn the ryvir resplendent 
As low enljumynit all the leves schene. 





** a goun 
Rich to behald, and nobil of renoun, 
Off eviry hew undir the hevin.” 


Her silent offspring salute Nature— 
and of that salutation how exquisite 
is the Poet’s breath! 


‘¢ And eviry blome on branch, and eke on 
bonk, 

Opnyt and spred thair balmy levis donk, 

Full low enclynyng to thair Quene so 
clere, 

Quham of thair nobill norising thay 
thonk.” 

The “ foulis” too first sing in jubi- 

lee—and then salute “on the samyn 

wyse” Dame Flora, and after her 

Venus, “ Lufis mychty Queen.” To 

her 

*‘ Thay sang ballettis in lufe, as was the 
gyse, 

With amorouse notis lusty to devise, 

As thay that had lufe in thair hertis 
grene ; 

Thair hony throtis, opnyt fro the splene, 
[heart] 

With werblis suete did perse the hevinly 
skyes, 

Quhill lond resownyt the firmament 8e- 
rene.” 
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But, lo! another Court, of which 
Cupid is the king— 
“ Wyth bow in hand ybent, 
And dredefull arrowis grundyn scharpand 
square : 
Thare saw I Mars, the god armypotent, 
Aufull and sterne, strong and corpolent ; 
Thare saw I crabbit Saturn ald and haire, 
His luke was lyke for to perturb the aire ; 
Thare was Mercurius, wise and eloquent, 
Of rethorike that fand the flouris fair.” 


There too Priapus, Phanus, Janus, 

Neptunus, Eolus, Bacchus, the “ glad- 

dir of the table,’ and Pluto, “the 

elrich Incubus,” 

“Tn cloke of greene—this Court usit no 
sable.” 


What a power of joy in these last 
four words! The Gods with song, 
lute, and harp, win the goddesses to 
dance—and the poet can no longer 
lie in his concealment—for 


“Their observance rycht hevynly was 
tohere ; 
Then crap I throu the levis, and drew 


Venus espies the intruder, and bids 

the rural company of archers arrest 

him—but who are they ? 

** Than ladyes fair lete fall thair mantillis 
grene, 

With bowis big in tressit hairis schene, 

All sudaynly thay had a felde arrayit, 

And yit rycht gretly was I noucht af- 
frayit, 

The party was so plesand for to sene !” 


The Band advanceagainst him with 
bent bows—Beauty, Fair Having, 
Portrature, Plesance, and Chere, 
against whose assault 


* Than come Rzsoun, with schelde of 
gold so clere, 

In plate and maille, as Mars armypotent, 

Defendit me this nobill chevallere.” 


Then joined the archers Youth, 
and her young virgins Innocence 
and Modesty, (Schameful Abasing) 
and Drede and Obedience ; but they 
are all harmless against Resoun’s 
Gotpyn Terce. ‘Then were they 
joined by Swete Womanhood,—of 
whom the poet says,— 

“ Of artilyé a warld scho did in bring, 

Servit wyth ladyes full of reverence.” 

And those ladyes are Nurture, Low- 
linéss, Continence, Patience, Good 
Fame, Steadfastness, Discretion, 
Considerance, Benign Look, Mild 
Chere, and Soberness, but their 
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efforts too are all vain against 
the Gotpyn Terce. A reinforce- 
ment arrives under High Degree, 
followed by Estate and Dignitye, 
Comparison, Honour, Noble Array, 
Will, Wantonness, Renown, Liberty, 
Richess, Freedom, and Nobility, 
marching under high banners, and 
discharging as they come a cloud of 
arrows. They too are repulsed; and 
Venus brings up her reserve, formed 
of Presence, Fair Calling, Cherish- 
ing, and Homeliness, whom Beauty 
joins 
“ With all the choise of Venus chevalry,” 
under the guidance of Dissymulance. 
But though 
“ The schour of arowis rappit on as 
rayn,” 
and Perilous Presence 


** The bataill broucht on bordour hard 
us by,” 


they yet make no impression on the 
Goldyn Terge. We cannot now do 
better than borrow the words of 
Warton. “ At length Patience, by 
whom the poet understands that 
irresistible incentive accruing to the 
passion of love by society, by being 
often admitted to the company of 
the beloved object, throws a magi- 
cal powder into the eyes of Reason, 
who is suddenly deprived of all his 
powers, and reels like a drunken 
man. Immediately the poet receives a 
deadly wound, and is taken prisoner 
by Beauty, who now assumes a more 
engaging air, as the clear eye of 
Reason is growing dim by intoxica- 
tion. Dissimulation then tries all 
her arts on the poet; Fair Calling 
smiles on him; Cherishing soothes 
him with soft speeches; New Ac- 
quaintance embraces him awhile, 
but soon takes her leave, and is 
never seen again. At last Danger de- 
livers him to the custody of Grief.” 
Eolus blows his bugle—the pa- 
geant breaks up—the enemy reem- 
bark—but celebrate their triumph 
with a discharge of artillery, re« 
echoed by the rocks as if “ the rain- 
bow brak’’—they weigh anchor— 
and with a fair wind soon leave— 
as Allan Cunninghame would say— 
** Old Scotland on the lee.” 

The conception of the Goldyn 
Terge is wonderfully vivid, but the 
execution is imperfect ; and Dunbar 
can scarcely be said to have suc- 
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ceeded in the main object of the al- 
legory. The attacks made on the 
shield that intercepts from him all 
the arrows of his enemies awaken, 
in our minds at least, little moral in- 
terest, and their ineffectual repetition 
is to us wearisome, although there 
be here and there some exquisite 
touches, and pregnant lines. Dr 
Henry, or rather his continuator, 
like Hailes and Warton, complains, 
“that the allegorical genius of our 
ancient poetry often discovers a 
sublime invention, but it has inter- 
cepted what is now more valuable, 
the representation of genuine cha- 
racter, and of the manners pecu- 
liar to ancient life.” This English 
and Scotish how] for ancient man- 
ners is especially absurd, when set 
up against Dunbar ; for judging from 
his Remains, it would appear that he 
was by far too fond of depicting 
manners, and that to please the taste 
of King and court, rather, perhaps, 
than to indulge his own, in his deli- 
neation thereof, though often ex- 
tremely humorous, and infinitely 
spirited, his fancy was apt to run 
riot among images so very indeco- 
rous, that though the Scotish Judge 
of Session, and the English Pvet 
Laureate, who were neither of them 
fastidious, a have tolerated, nay, 
even enjoyed them, common de- 


cency, to say nothing of natural re- 
pugnance, and a regard to his cloth, 
must for ever have screened them 
—enamoured as he was of ancient 
manners—from the eyes of Dr Henry 


the divine. We say nothing more 
of the unreasonable injustice of 
complaining that one thing is not 
another, than hint how glum 
would have looked the Doctor 
had you complained, in his hear- 
ing, that his history was not ab- 
solutely out and out an equal num- 
ber of volumes of sermons. The 
worthy Doctor makes some amends, 
however, for this folly, by the wis- 
dom conspicuous in the following 
reflection— The Golden Targe has 
a merit in its brevity which few alle- 
gorical poems possess.” The merit 
of brevity is indeed great, out or in 
the pulpit. But for all that, the ac- 
tion of the Golden Targe is too 
brief, proportionably to the other 
parts of the poem; nor is it in any 
way worthy of the beautiful and 
splendid poetry of the Introduction. 
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We expect from all that glorious 
description of nature and of her divi- 
nities, if not a higher adventure, one 
more nobly sustained; and nobody, 
we think, can havefully felt the poet’s 
power in the Introduction, and deli- 
vered up his imagination to the de- 
lightful dreams it inspires, without 
a sense of disappointment on coming 
to the action, which accompanies 
him to the close. The action is hud- 
dled and hurried, and with all Dun- 
bar's attempts to vary it, its same- 
ness is excessive; and though con- 
sidering the number of troops en- 
gaged in it, certainly it is short, and 
therefore was satisfactory to Dr 
Henry, yet too much time is lost in 
reading over the muster roll. Nor 
can we reconcile our fancy to the 
idlesse of the gods and goddesses in 
that garden to which they had voy- 
aged from afar. We hope they were 
not idle, and amusing themselves, as 
they listed, in its blissful bowers. 
Yet how could they be happy with- 
out Venus? As a whole, then, the 
Goldyn Terge is much inferior to 
the Thrissill and the Rois, which is 
as perfect as any thing in Spenser. 
But it would be hard to say which 
breathes —shines—glows—burns the 
more intensely with the balm, bloom, 
and brightness of nature. And in both 
is prevalent a purity, and delicacy, of 
sentiment, congenial with the Morn. 

To return to Dunbar himself 
—he appears, says Mr Laing, “to 
have lived on terms of great fami- 
liarity with the King, and to have 
participated freely in all the gaieties 
and amusements of the Scotish 
Court; his sole occupation being 
that of writing ballads on any pass- 
ing event which might serve to awa- 
ken his fancy or imagination, and thus 
contribute to the entertainment of his 
royal master.” That royal master was 
no niggard to his servants ; nor canwe 
believe he was ungenerous to Dun- 
bar. On the 17th of March, 1504, the 
poet first performed mass in theKing’s 
presence, whose offering on the oc- 
casion was seven French crowns, or 
L.4, 18s. in Scotish money—hand- 
some payment enough—and sup- 
posing our friend was paid as hand- 
somely for all other jobs—he need- 
ed not to have had always an empty 
purse. At Martinmas 1507, his pen- 
sion was newly eiked; the King hav- 
ing ordered it to be increased to the 
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annual sum of L.20,—and three years 
afterwards it was raised to L.80, 
to be paid as before, at the stated 
terms of Martinmas and Whitsuntide 
during his life, “ or until he be pro- 
moted to a benefice of L.100 or 
above.” “The grand object of Dun- 
bar’s ambition,’ says Mr Laing, 
“ was preferment in tie church. It 
is somewhat amusing to consider 
with what ingenuity and address he 
varies his petitions, whether in the 
form of a satirical or pathetic appeal 
to the King, or simply as a congratu- 
lation on the New Year, or whether 
under some humorous personation 
he brought forward his request, still 
the burden of Dunbar’s song was a 
benefice.” We entirely agree with 
Mr Laing in thinking that the true 
cause of the bard’s non-preferment 
was the King’s reluctance to be de- 
prived of his company at court. 
His Majesty would not have stood 
such incessant badgering about a 
benefice, had he not been loath to 
lose so bright a genius—nay, had 
he not loved the man. As for 


Dunbar himself, we are ourselves 
disposed almost to doubt his being 
very desirous to give up his L.80 


a-year at court, where he must have 
been a darling, for L.100 a year, with 
a cure of country souls. Yet as years 
wore on, (and by that time he was fif- 
ty,) he must have looked tothe future 
not without those fears that make 
the heart sink in the midst of mer- 
riment—for who kuows what a day 
may bring forth? “ With all his 
cheerfulness and elasticity of spirit’ 
—says Mr Laing, feelingly—* Dun- 
bar had reached a period of life, 
when he must have felt more keen- 
ly the misfortune of continuing solong 
a dependent on court favour. Had 
the Scotish monarch not been de- 
sirous of retaining Dunbar as a per- 
sonal attendant, he would have fuund 
no difficulty in gratifying the wishes 
of an old and faithful servant, as the 
presentation to all vacant benefi- 
ces was vested in the king’s hands 
—for it has been well observed, 
‘that it must have been a pure 
priesthood indeed, to whom Dun- 
bar would not, in his maturer 
years, have done honour.’” Dunbar 
ts no blate in urging his suit—and 
sometimes he dves so very touch- 
ingly—and not the less so on account 
of the humour of his pathos. In 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXXXII. 
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some lines “ To the King, quhen 
many Benefices vakit,” he familiarly 
and opportunely asks, 


* Schir! quhidder is it almess mair, 

To give him drink that thristis sair ; 

Or fyll ane full man quhyll he brist ; 
And lat his fallow die for thrist, 
Quhylk wyne to drink als worthie wer? 


*“ It is no glaid collatioun 

Quhair ane makis mirrie, ane uther 
lukis doune ; 

Ane thristis, ane uthair playis cope out ; 

Lat anis the cope go round about, 

And wein the covanis bennisoun.” 


In another Address to the King, 
the burden of the song still is, “ My 
panefull purse so prikillis me.” The 
thought of its utter emptiness of all 
but pain comes across him, when he 
sets himself to dance or sing, and 
worse than that, 


** Quhen men that hes purssis in tone, 
Passis to drynk or to disjone, 

Than mon I keip ane gravetie, 

And say, ‘ That I will fast quhill none ; 

My panefull purse so prickillis me.’ ” 

* * * * 
“ T haif inquyrit in mony a place, 
For help and confort in this cace, 

And all men sayis, My Lord, that ye 
Can best remeid for this mal-eiss, 

That with sic panis prikillis me.” 

In another Address to the King— 
for they seem to have been endless 
—he complains that 
*¢ Sum swaillis swan, some swaillis duik, 
And I stand fastand in a nuike.” 


But the finest mixture of satire and 
sadness, pathos and fun, desponden- 
cy of spirit, and discursiveness of 
fancy is in the stanzas with the bur- 
den, of “ Excess of thocht dois me 
mischief.” We cannot afford to quote 
it all—for we intend yet to quote 
largely—but it would appear there 
was need in those days of Church 
Reform. Dunbar says he used to 
be dandled on his nurse’s knee to 
the song of “ Dandely, Bischoppe, 
Dandely,” yet now that age is griev- 
ing him, “ ane sempill vicar I can 
nocht be!” And who hold benefices, 
to the exclusion of him, the scholar, 
and the poet, and companion of his 
King? 


“* Jok that wes wout to keep the stirkis, 
Can now draw him ane cleik of kirkis, 
With ane fals cairt in to his sleif, 
Worth all my Ballatis undir the birkis : 
Excess of thocht dois me mischief. 
wv 
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*« Twa curis or thré hes upolandis Mi- 
chell, 

With dispensationis bund in a knitchell; 
Thocht he fra nolt had new tane leif, 
He playis with totum, and I with nichell ! 
Excess of thocht dois me mischief.” 

In the “ World’s Instabilitie,” which 
gives a sad picture of the times— 
coloured by spleen and the black 
melancholy — yet nevertheless we 
doubt not too true—he spares nei- 
ther high nor low degree—and ac. 
cording to his wont, when address- 
ing or dedicating to the King, ends 
with a word for his own poor self, 
whose wishes are as humble as his 
hopes are faint. 

* Greit Abbais grayth I nill to gather, 
Bot ane kirk scant coverit with hadder ; 
For I of lytill wald be gane ; 

Quhilk to considder is ane pane !” 

But the most singular, and not the 
least affecting of his supplications is, 
“To the King—the petition of the 
Grey Horse, auld Dunbar.” He be- 
seeches his master 

** Schir! lett it nevir in toun be tald 

That I should be ane Yuillis yald!” 


Pinkerton printed “that I should be 
an howlis hald,” and asks, “is howlis 
hald a ruin—an ow!l’s habitation ?” 
And, what pray, if it were? What 
sense would there be in Dunbar’s 
beseeching the king not to let it be 
told that he should be an owl’s ha- 
bitation? Sibbald conjectured in- 
geniously, and naturally too, that it 
might have been written ‘‘ ane owtler 
hald,’ that is an old outlier in all 
weathers. The words in the MS. 
may have that signification—a horse 
at Yule in the straw-yard—or in the 
bare field. Yet Mr Laing quotes a cu- 
riqus passage in a communication 
from his friend, the learned and in- 
genious Robert Jamieson, that may 
givea different meaning to the words. 
** A superstition prevailed in Moray- 
shire, about fifty years ago, to the 
effect that no female would leave her 
work in the draik (i. e. unfiuished) 
on Christmas Eve, for fear she should 
be Yule’s yaud. Every girl was to 
fiaish the stocking she was knitting, 
the flax upon her rock, and in good 
time, upon Christmas Eve, and then 
- every thing in order, all over the 

ouse, before going to bed, other- 
wise she should be Yule’s yaud du- 
ring the next year; but whether in 
the idea that the yavd or mare was 
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to be ridden by Yule, the Night 
Mare, or the Fairies, I cannot say.” 


TO THE KING.—THE PETITION OF THE 
GRAY HORSE, AULD DUNBAR. 


“Now Lufferis cummis with largess 
lowd, 
Quby sould not palfrayis thane be prowd, 
Quhen Gillettis wilbe schomd and 
schroud, 
That ridden ar baith with lord and lawd ? 
Schir, lett it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald ! 


** Quhen I was young and into ply, 
And wald cast gammaldis to the sky, 
I had beine bocht in Realmes by, 
Had I consentit to be sauld. 
Schir, lett it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


** With gentill horss quhen I wald knyp, 

Thane is thair laid on me ane quhip, 

To colleveris than man [ skip, 

That scabbit ar hes cruik and cald. 
Schir, lett it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


‘* Thocht in the stall I be nocht clappit, 
As cursouris that in silk beine trappit, 
With ane new houss I wald be happit, 
Aganis this Crystinmes for the cald. 
Schir, lett it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


“ Suppois I war ane auld yaid aver, 
Schott furth our clewchis to pull the 
claver, 
And had the strenth off all Stranaver, 
T wald at Yuill be housit and stald. 
Schir, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


** T am ane Auld Horse, as ye knaw, 
That evir in duill dois dring and draw ; 
Great court horse puttis me fra the staw, 
To fang the fog be frith and fald. 
Schir, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


“*T haif run lang furth in the feild, 

On pastouris that ar plane and peild; 

I mycht be now tane in for eild, 

My beikis ar spruning hé, and bauld. 
Schirr, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


** My mane is turned in to quhytt, 
And thair of ye have all the Wytt! 
Quhen uther horse had bran to bytt 
I got bot griss, knip gif I wald. 
Schirr, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 
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‘*T was nevir dautit into stable, 

My lyf hes bene so miserable, 

My hyd to offer I am able, 

Far evill schom strae that I reive wald. 
Schir, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


“ And yitt, suppois my thrift be thyne, 
Gif that I die your aucht within, 
Latt nevir the Soutteris have my skin, 
With uglie gumes to be gnawin. 
Schir, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald! 


“ The Court hes done my curage cuill, 
And maid me [ane] forriddin Muill ; 
Yett, to weir Trappouris at this Yuill, 
I wald be spurrit at everie spald. 
Schir, latt it nevir in toun be tald, 
That I sould be ane Yuillis yald!” 


A Yuillis yald Grey Dunbar was not 
suffered to be—for attached to the 
Petition is a Reply, in the form of a 
mandate, addressed to the Treasurer 
by his Majesty; but whether the 
words were actually written by the 
King himself, or added in his name 
by Dunbar, as an ingenious mode of 
enforcing his request, the reader, 
quoth Mr David, must be left to 
his own imagination. In modern 
orthography they run thus :— 


‘¢ After our writings, Treasurer, 

Take in this Grey horse Old Dunbar, 
Who in my aucht, with service true, 
In lyart changed is his hue ; 

Gar house him now against this Yule, 
And busk him like a Bishop’s mule ; 
For, with my hand, I have indost 

To pay whate’er his happings cost.” 


Misery is often mirthful, it is true; 
yet we cannot bring ourselves, after 
all, to believe that the writer of such 
lines as these, and a hundred others 
in the same strain, was miserable 
more than men in general. Every 
condition in life has its drawbacks 
and its “ downdrachts;” and we 
should have had only a different 
set of complaints and supplications 
from Dunbar had he got a “ kirk 
scant coverit with hadder”’—only a 
different set still, perhaps, had he 
been appointed “ greit abbais grayth 
to gather.” Many a day and night 
of joy he must have had with the 
‘merry monarch—and we wish we 
could print his “ Dance in the Quenis 
Chalmer”—but really the humour 
of the fifteenth century—when “the 
King kept court in Holyrood” —was 
such as the Shepherd himself would 
not now venture-on in the maddest 
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moments of a Noctes. We cannot 
think that the Queen herself was 
awe at such sayings and doings; 

er Majesty’s servants must have 
usurped her Chalmer while she was 
in Hall. Mr Thomas Campbell re- 
marks, with his usual felicity, that 
in the works of the northern makers 
of the fifteenth century there is a 
gay spirit, and an indication of jo- 
vial manners, which forms a con- 
trast with the covenanting national 
character of subsequent times. But 
he adds that their coarseness is ex- 
cessive and offensive, beyond even 
the occasional gross humour of 
Chaucer. Skelton himself, though 
more burlesque in style, is less out- 
rageously indecorous in matter, than 
Sir David Lyndsay ; and at a period, 
says Mr Campbell, “ when James 
IV. was breaking lances in the lists 
of chivalry, and when the court 
poets of Scotland might be supposed 
to have possessed ideas of decency, 
if not of refinement, Dunbar at that 
period addresses the Queen, on the 
occasion of having danced in her 
Majesty’s chamber, with jokes which 
a on ar-wench of the present day 
would probably consider as an of- 
fence to her delicacy.” There is 
another address to the Queen (by 
the by this is not one) far worse 
than the Dance in its unintelligible 
coarseness—for the humour of the 
Dance, broad as it is, is rather ludi- 
crous than loathsome—and it is im- 
possible not to laugh at the awkward 
capers of “ Schir Jhon Sinclair new 
cam out of France”—of “the stak- 
kerin’ like ane strummell aver” of 
Maister RobertSchaw—or of Maister 
Almaser (almoner,) “ ane hommelty- 
jommelty joffeller,’ whose beha- 
viour extorted an ejaculation from 
John Bute, the Fule. Of Dame 
Dawtiebour, who “ made such mir- 
geounis with hir hippes,’ we de- 
cline farther to speak; or of the 
Queen’s Dog, when he “ begowthe to 
rax;” but of Dunbar himself, and 
Maistress Musgraiffe, with whom 
our erudite friend, Dr Irvine, opines, 
and with good reason, that the bard 
was sorely smitten, and indeed, head 
over ears in love, we must quote a 
couple of stanzas. 


** Then cam in Dunbar the makkar ; 

On all the flure thair was naine frakkar; 

And there he daunsit the dirrye dan- 
toun; _ 
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He hoppet lyk a pillie wantoun, 
For luiff of Musgraiffe, men tellis me ; 
He trippet, quhil he tint his pantoun: 
A mirrear dance mycht na man see. 


*¢ Than cam in Muistriss Musgraitfe ; 

Scho mycht haiff lernit all the laiffe ; 

Quhen I saw hir sa trimlye dance, 

Hir guid convoy and countenance, 
Than, for bir saik, I wissit to be 

The grytast erle, or duik, in France: 
A mirrear dance mycht na man see.” 


Nobody knows—not even David 
Laing—what sort of dance was the 
Dirrye Dantoun—but from the next 
line, which he says “ will not bear 
particular explanation,” he infers 
that the Dirrye Dantoun was “a 
dance wholly unbecoming in a per- 
son of Dunbar’s age and character.” 
What a “ pillie wantoun” is, we have 
not the slightest idea, and therefore 
none of the manner in which it hops. 
Dunbar tells us “he trippet, quhill 
he tint his pantoun,” and we, in our 
simplicity, as Mr Laing in his, sup- 
posed that to be a slipper, shoe, or 

ump. But we observe that Mr 
Patrick Tytler gravely interprets it 
“ pantaloons.” If Dunbar, in the 
dance with Maistriss Musgraiffe, 
really “tint his pantaloons,” never 
wasso unusual and uncomfortable an 
occurrence dismissed in such few 
words, and we hope his fair partner 
instantly picked them up as he was 
hopping like a pillie wantoun, and 
presented them to the poet, at the 
close of the Dirrye Dantoun, with a 
blushing smile. 

We, ourselves, have been hop- 
ping, we dare say, like a pillie 
wantoun, rather a little way aside 
from our subject—but we beg to 
return to it, in spite of our good 
friend David’s inference, “ that it 
is wholly unbecoming in a person 
of our age and character,” dancing 
the Dirrye Dantoun—and to direct 
attention to another sportive effusion 
of Dunbar’s—blamelessly addressed 
to the Queen. James Dog, or Doig, 
had long been a trusty, active, and 
confidential person in his Majesty’s 
domestic service; and after the 
King’s marriage he was transferred 
to the establishment of the Queen’s 
household. Dunbar must have been 


in the habit of receiving a gown, or. 


dress, at Christmas; as on more 
than one occasion he received, by 
the King’s command, a sum of mo- 
ney, “becaus he wanted his goun 
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at Yule.” The Queen seems to have 
ordered him a doublet or suit of 
clothes from the royal wardrobe, but 
Mr Dog, or Doig, having scrupled to 
give it, was, says John Pinkerton, 
“ hitched into a rhyme, and thus 
stands as a skeleton in the Surgeon’s 
Hall of Fame.” The Goth is equally 
conceited and acute on the lines that 
fullow—(we print both the poems) 
saying, “ this is a sharp satire in the 
piercing mode of pity, and was writ- 
ten, as the colophon tells us, when 
Doig had pleisit him. If so, whether 
was it most dangerous to displease 
or to please Dunbar ?” 


OF JAMES DOIG, KEIPER OF THE QUENIS 
WARDROP. TO THE QUENE. 


“* The Wardraipper of Venus boure, 

To giff a dowblett he is als doure, 

As it war off ane fute syd frog : 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouss Dog ! 


** Quhen that I schawe to him your 
markis, 
He turnis to me again, and barkis, 
As he war wirriand ane hog: 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouss Dog ! 


** Quhen that I schawe to him your wri- 
ting, 
He girnis that I am red for byting ; 
I wald he had ane havye clog : 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouss Dog ! 


** Quhen that I speik till him freindlyk, 

He barkis lyk ane midding tyk, 

War chaissand cattell through a bog : 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouss Dog ! 


‘“¢ He is ane mastyf, mekle of mycht, 

To keip your wardroippe over nycht, 

Fra the grytt Sowdan Gog-ma-gog : 
Madame, ye heff adangerouss Dog! 


** He is owre mekle to be your messan, 

Madame, I reid you get a less ane, 

His gang garis all your chalmeris schog : 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouss Dog!” 


OF THE SAID JAMES, QUHEN HE HAD PLEISIT 
HIM. 


“ O gracious Princes, guid and fair ! 

Do weill to James your Wardraipair ; 

Quhais faithfull bruder maist freind I 
am : 


He is na Dog; he is a Lam. 


* Thocht I in ballat did with him bourde, 
In malice spak I never ane word, 
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Bot all, my Dame, to do you game: 
He is na Dog; he is a Lam. 


“ Your Hienes can nocht get ane meter, 

To keip your wardrope, nor discreter, 

To rule your robbis, and dress the same: 
He is na Dog; he is a Lam. 


‘The wyff, that he had in this innys, 
That with the tangis wald break his 
schynnis, 
I wald scho drownit war in a dam: 
He is na Dog; he is a Lam. 


“ The wyff that wald him kuckold mak, 

I wald scho war, bayth syd and bak, 

Weill batteret with ane barrow tram: 
He is na Dog ; he is a Lam. 


‘* He hes sa weill doin me obey 

In till all thing, thairfoir T pray, 

That nevir dolour mak him dram : 
He is na Dog ; he is a Lam.” 


Mr Laing has, as we said, very judi- 
ciously brought together all the com- 
positions containing any reference 
to the Poet himself ; and there is one 
of three very simple stanzas that we 
are sure you will feel with us to be 
very affecting—now that you know 
the sort of life Dunbar had been long 
leading at Court. It is entitled, “ On 
his Heid-ake,” and it too is address- 
ed to the King. Such a headache was 
in truth rather a heart-ache—but the 
two diseases oftenest go together— 
and it was so now with poor Dunbar 
—Auld Grey Dunbar—yet in years 
he was not very old—for when the 
King was slain—his beloved but un- 
beneficed bard was but a few years 
over fifty—an age at which now-a- 
days even Poets are—or think them- 
selves—young—in the prime, if not 
in the bloom of life. 


ON HIS HEID-AKE. 
** My heid did yak yesternicht, 
This day to mak that I na micht, 
So sair the magryme dois me menyie, 
Perscing my brow as ony ganyie, 
That scant I luik may on the licht. 


“ And now, Schir, laitlie, eftir Mess, 
To dyt, thocht I begowthe to dress, 
The sentence lay full evill till find, 
Unsleipit in my heid behind, 
Dullit in dulness and distress. 


“ Full oft at morrow I upryse, 

Quhen that my curage sleiping lyis, 
For mirth, for menstrallie and play, 
For din, nor dancing, nor deray, 

It will nocht walkin me no wise,” 
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These surely are very touching 
lines indited by such a man—but 
there is sublimity in his ‘‘ Medita- 
tioun on Wynter.” It is placed by Mr 
Laing last in the series, and so- 
lemnly ends Volume First; yet he 
imagines it to have been written 
about the year 1507, when Dun- 
bar composed the ‘‘ Lament for the 
Makars ;””—we presume, on account 
of the same mournful spirit breath- 
ing through both compositions, as if 
inspired by the same sorrow. From 
one line—* How glad that ever I 
dyne or soup,” an inference has been 
drawn that Dunbar in the latter pe- 
riod of his life was in a state of such 
destitution as often to want his re- 
gular meals. But Mr Laing thinks 
—and we trust truly—that the words 
do not warrant any such inference 
—and that the simple and obvious 
meaning of the passage is, that with 
whatever gratification he might dine 
or sup, nothing could prevent 
him from remembering that Death 
was at hand, neither the gold 
which was laid up in his coffers, the 
wine which was in his goblet, nor 
the happiness which he enjoyed asa 
lover. Pinkerton says well, “ that 
the addresses of the several personi- 
fications to him are fine—that of age 
pathetic—and that of death even su- 
blime’”—and Ellis, “ that it is plea« 
sant to observe in this fine poem the 
elastic spirit of Dunbar struggling 
against the pressure of melancholy 5 
indeed it appears that his morality 
was of the most cheerful kind.” By 
and by, we shall see it was indeed 
so; but there is no cheerfulness in 
these verses—though the poet's 
heart, at the close, desires to escape 
from the heaviness that oppresses 
it, and prays summer to come, that 
he “ may leif in some disport”— 
but that is not morality—it is pas- 
sion. 

MEDITATIOUN IN WYNTIRe 
“ In to thir dirk and drublie dayis, 
Quhen sabill all the Hevin arrayis, 

With mystie vapouris, cluddis 

skyis, 

Nature all curage me denyis 
Off sangis, ballattis, and of playis. 


‘‘ Quhen that the nycht dois lenthin 
houris, 

Wich wind, with haill, and havie schouris, 
My dule spreit dois lurk forschoir ; 
My hairt for languor dois forlvir, 

For laik of Summer with pis flouris. 
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“ I walk, I turne, sleip can I nocht, 
I vexit am with havie thocht ; 
This Warld all ouir I cast about, 
And ever the mair I am in dout, 
The mair that I remeid have socht. 


“ T am assayit on everie syde, 

Dispair sayis ay, In tyme provyde, 
And get sum thing qubairon to leif ; 
Or with grit troubill and mischeif, 

Thow sall in to this Court abyde. 


** Than Patience sayis, Be nocht agast : 

Hald Hoip and Treuthe within thé fast ; 
And Jat Fortoun wirk furthe hir rage, 
Quhen that no Rasoun may assuage, 

Quhill that hir glass be run and past. 


“* And Prudence in my eir sayis ay, 

Quby wald thow hald that will away ? 
Or craif that thow may have no space 
Thow tending to an uther place, 

A journay going everie day ? 


‘* And then sayis Age, My friend cum 
neir, 

And be nocht strange, I thé requeir : 
Cum, Brudir, by the hand me tak, 
Remember thow hes compt to mak 

Of all the tyme thow spendit heir. 
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“ Syne Deid castis up his yettis wyd, 
Saying, Thir oppin sall ye byd ; 
Albeid that thow were never so stout, 
Undir this lyntall sall thow lowt: 
Thair is nane uther way besyd. 


“* For feir of this all day I drowp ; 

No gold in kist, nor wyne in cowp, 
No ladeis bewtie, nor luiffis blys, 
May lat me to remember this : 

How glaid that ever I dyne or sowp. 


“ Yit, quhan the nycht begynnis to schort, 
It dois my spreit sum part confort, 
Off thocht oppressit with the schouris. 
Cum, lustie Symmer! with thy fleuris, 
That I may leif in some disport.” 


It is true, however, as Ellis has 
said, “ that Dunbat’ 8 morality was 
of a cheerful kind ;” and among the 
many moods of his mind—even the 
sad ones—there often broke in cheer- 
ful lights upon the shadows—mak- 
ing the checkered bright on the 
whole—beautiful and happy—“ the 
image of a poet’s dream.” What 
can be finer than the pious poem, 
entitled, 


NO TRESSOUR AVAILES WITHOUT GLAIDNESS. 


. Be mirry, Man, and tak nocht far in mynd 

The wavering of this wrechit Warld of sorrow ; 
To God be humill, and to thy freynd be kynd, 

And with thy nychtbouris glaidly len and borrow ; 

His chance to nycht it may be thyue to morrow ; 
Be blyth in hairt for ony aventure, 

For oft with wyse men it hes been said aforrow, 
Without Glaidnés availis no Tressour. 


** Mak thé gud cheir of it that God thé sendis, 
For Warldis wrak but weilfair nocht availis ; 
Na gude is thyne, saif only [that] thow spendis, 


Remenant all thow brukis bot with bailis : 

Seik to solace quhen sadnes thé assailis ; 
In dolour lang thy lyfe may nocht indure, 

Quhairfoir of confort set up all thy sailis ; 
Without Glaidnés availis no Tressour. 


* Follow on petie, flé truble and debait, 
With famous folkis hald thy cumpany ; 
Be charitabill and humyll in thyne estait, 
For Warldly honour lestis bot a cry ; 
For truble in erd tak no mellancoly ; 
Be riche in pacience, gif thow in gudis be pure, 
Quho levis mirry he levis michtely ; 
Without Glaidnés availis no Tressour. 


“* Thow seis thir wretchis sett with sorrow and cair, 
To gadder gudis in all thair lyvis space ; 

And quhen thair baggis ar full thair selfis ar bair, 
And of thair riches bot the keping hes : 
Qubill uthiris cum to spend it that hes grace, 

Quhilk of thy wynning no labour had nor cure, 
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Tak thow example, and spend with mirriness ; 
Without Glaidnés availis no Tressour. 


“ Tiocht all the werk that evir had tevand wicht 

Wer only thyne, no moir thy pairt dois fall, 
Bot meit, dryuk, clais, and the laif a sicht, 

Yit to the Juge thow sall gif compt of all ; 

Ane raknyng rycht cumis of ane ragment small: 
Be just and joyus, and do to none injure, 

And Trewth sall mak thé strang as ony wall ; 
Without Glaidnés availis. no ‘Tressour.” 


The Rewl of Anis Self—~on Dem- 
ing—How sall I Governe me—On 
Content—Advice to spend anis awin 
Gude—and many others, are writ- 
ten in-a strain at once wise and 
cheerful—and fully justify Warton 
in saying that the genius of Dunbar 
was peculiarly of “a moral and di- 
dactic cast.” There is great com- 
pression of thought, and conciseness 
of expression in the following 
weighty, but easy- moving lines. 


BEST TO BE BLYTH. 


‘¢ Full oft I muse, and hes in thecht, 

How this fals Warld is ay on floeht, 

' Qhuair no thing ferme is nor degest ; 

And when I haif my mynd all secht, 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


“ This warld evir dois flicht and wary, 

Fortoun sa fast hir quheill dois cary ; 
Na tyme but turning can tak rest, 

For quhois fals change suld none be sary ; 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


**Wald men considdir in mynd rycht 
weill, 
Or Fortoun on him turn hir quheill, 
That erdly honour may nocht fest, 
His fall less panefull he suld feill ; 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


* Quha with this warld dois warsill and 
stryfe, 
And dois his dayis in dolour dryfe, 
Thocht he in lordschip be possest, 
He levis bot ane wrechit lyfe ; 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


Off warldis gud and grit richess, 
Quhat fruct hes man but mirriness ? 
Thocht he this warld had eist and 
west, 
_All wer povertie but glaidness ; 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


“ Quho suld for tynsall drowp or dé, 
For thyng that is bot vanitie ; 
__ Sen tothe lyfe that evir dois lest, 
Heir is bot twynklyng of an ee : 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


‘* Had I for warldis unkyndness 
In hairt tane ony heaviness, 
Or fro my plesans beue opprest, 
I had bene deid lang syne dowtless . 
For to be blyth me think it best. 


“ How evir this warld do change and 
vary, 
Lat us in hairt nevir moir be sary, 
Bot evir be reddy and addrest, 
To pass out of this frasvfull fary : 
For to be blyth me think it best.” 


Dunbar, we have seen, did not 
stand on much ceremony with the 
King ; and from other compositions 
he appears to have been indeed 
more than a familiar—a fearless sub- 
ject. Pinkerton remarks on the 
* Complaint to the King,” that it is 
«written ina great passion.” Nosuch 
thing. We do not believe that any 
Poet ever wrote a copy of verses in 
a great passion. John himself some< 
times wrote prose in a passion, but 
oftener in cool malignity or conceited 
impudence. Dunbar wrote poetry 
either in mirth or sadness,—in imagi« 
nation’s joy, or in righteous indigna- 
tion. In the ‘‘ Complaint to the King” 
there are fiery outbreaks of that latter 
feeling; but theyalternate with flashes 
of fancy ; and in his abuse of knaves 
and blockheads, honoured and pres- 
perous, when good men were pining 
in want and neglect, the copiousness 
of his vocabulary shows, that he was 
in full possession of himself and all 
his faculties, during his accumulat- 
ed castigations of vice and folly. 
Pinkerton is equally out in bis cri« 
tique on the “ Remonstracce to the 
King”—which he does not eonde- 
scend to print, and which Mr Laing 
has now for the first time given to 
the public from the Maitland MSS., 
when he calls it “an angry address, 
mentioning the names of the mahy 
officers, flatterers, &c. abotit the 
Court, and réeproaching the King that 
he had ‘no place. ‘Consisting almost 
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solely of abusive names, and being 
nearly the same with the Com- 
plaint, it was not transcribed.” It is 
as unlike as may be to the “Com- 
plaint;” and Mr Laing justly con- 
ceives it to be one of the most cu- 
rious of Dunbar’s productions, from 
its presenting such a singular picture 
of the Court. It may well satisfy all 
those who wish in poetry but pic- 
tures of manners. 


DUNBAR’S REMGNSTRANCE TO THE KING. 


* Schir, ye have mony servitouris, 
And officiaris of dyvers curis ; 
Kirkmen, courtmen, and 
fyne; 
Doctouris in jure, and medicyne ; 
Divinouris, rethoris, and philosophouris, 
Astrologis, artistis, and oratouris ; 
Men of armes, and vailyeand knychtis, 
And mony uther gudlie wichtis; 
Musicianis, menstralis, and mirrie sin- 
garis ; 
Chevalouris, callandaris, and [ Frenshe] 
flingaris ; 
Cunyouris, carvouris, and carpentaris, 
Beildaris of barkis, and ballingaris ; 
Masounis, lyand upon the land, 
And schip wrichtis hewand upone the 
strand ; 
Glasing wrichtis, goldsmythis, and lapi- 
daris, 
Pryntouris, payntouris, and potingaris ; 
And all of thair craft cumming, 
And allat anis lawboring, 
Quhilk pleisand ar and honorable ; 
And to your Hienes profitable ; 
And richt convenient for to be, 
With your hie regale Majestie ; 
Desserving of your Grace most ding 
Bayth thank, rewarde, and cherissing. 
** And thocht that I, amang the laif, 
Unworthy be ane place to have, 
Or in thair nummer to be.tald, 
Alslang in mynd my wark sall hald! 
Als haill in everie circumstance, 
In forme, in mater, and substance, 
But wering, or consumptioun, 
Roust, cankar, or corruptioun, 
As ony of thair werkis all, 
Suppois that my rewarde be small ! 
** Bot ye sa gracious ar, and meik, 
That on your Hienes followis eik 
Ane uthir sort, more miserabill, 
Thocht thay be nocht sa profitable : 
Fenyeouris, fleichouris, and flatteraris; 
Cryaris, craikaris, and clatteraris ; 
Sonkaris, gronkaris, gledaris, gunnaris ; 
Monsouris of France, gud clarat cunnaris; 
Innopportoun askaris of Yrland kynd ; 
And meit revaris, lyk out of mynd ; 
Scaffaris, and scamleris in the nuke, 
And hall buntaris of draik and duik ; 
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Thrimlaris and thriftaris, as they war 
woid, 
Kokenis, and kennis na man of gude; 
Schulderaris, and schowaris, that hes no 
schame, 

And to no cunning that can clame ; 
And can non uthir craft nor curis 
Bot to mak thrang, Schir, in Your duris, © 
And rusche in quhair thay counsale heir, 
And will at na man nurtir leyr: 
In quintiscence, eik, ingynouris joly, 
That far can multiplie in folie ; 
Fantastik fulis, bayth fals and gredy, 
Off toung untrew, and hand evill dredie :, 
Few dar of all this last additioun, 
Cum in tolbuyth, without remissioun. 

“* And thocht this nobill cunzing sort, 
Quhom of befoir I did report, 
Rewardit be, it war bot ressoun, 
Thairat suld no man mak enchessoun ; 
Bot quhen, the uthir fulis nyce, 
That feistit at Cokelbeis gryce, 
Ar all rewardit, and nocht I, 
Than on this fals warld I cry, Fy ! 
My hart neir bristis than for teyne, 
Quhilk may nocht suffer nor sustene, 
So grit abusioun for to sé, 
Daylie in Court before my é! 

“ And yit, more panence wald I have, 
Had I rewarde amang the laif ; 
It wald me sum thing satisfie, 
And less of [my] malancolie 
And gar me mony falt ouersé, 
That now is brayd befoir myn é: 
My mynd so fer is set to flyt, 
That of nocht ellis I can indyt ; 
For owther mane my hart to breik ; 
Or with my pen I man me wreik ; 
And sen the tane most nedis be, 
In to malancolie to dé, 
Or lat the vennim ische all out, — 
Be war, anone, for it will spout, 
Gif thatthe tryackill cum nocht tyt 
To swage the swalme of my dispyt.” 


‘* The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong,” 

is here rather more than specula- 
tively questioned; Dunbar shows 
he was no sycophant; and James 
that he could bear to hear the truth. 
That it was the truth we know from 
the Accounts of the Lord High Trea- 
surer. Opening them at random— 
with Mr Tytler—we find the king, 
on the 1lth February, 1488 (then 
not twenty years of age) bestowing 
nine pounds on Gentle John, the Eng- 
lish Fule ; on the 10th of June, we 
have an item to the English pypers, 
who played to the King, at the castle 

tes, of eight pounds eight shil- 
ings—double what he paid Dunbar 
for saying Mass for the first time— 
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On the 31st of August, Patrick John- 
ston and his fallows, that playit a 
play to the king in Lithgow, receive 
three pounds; Jacob the sutor ; the 
king of Bene; Swanky, that brought 
balls to the king; twa wemen that 
— to his highness; Witherspoon, 
the fowlar, that told tales and brought 
fowls ; Tom Pringill, the trumpeter; 
twa fitheralis, that sang Grey Steil to 
the king; the broken-backit fiddler 
of St Andrews ; Quhissilgybhourie, 
a female dancer ; Wut Sangster ; 
young Radman, the sutor; the wife 
that kept the Hawk’s Nest in Craig- 
forth; Willie Mercer, who lap in the 
stank by the king’s command; and in- 
numerable others, the like of whom, 
so saith the poet, were preferred to 
him—to the end of the chapter; for 
the “ Remonstrance ” could not have 
been written before 1507, as it men- 
tions “ printers,” unknown till that 
date in Scotland. Butlet us not stop 
here, but, in justice to James, quote a 
most picturesque passage from Mr 
Tytler’s Scottish Worthies :— 

“ The same records not only corro- 
borate Dunbar’s description, but 
bring before us, in fresh and lively 
colours, the court itself, with its gay 
and laughter-loving monarch. Let 
not history deride the labours of the 
patient antiquary; for never, in her 
moments of happiest composition, 
could she summon up a more natural 
and striking picture than we can 
derive from theee ancient and of- 
ten neglected records. We are en- 
abled, by the clear and authentic 
lights which they furnish, to trace 
the motions of the court and of 
its royal master, not only from 
year to year, but to mark the annals 
of every day. We see his Majesty 
before he rises on the new-year’s 
morning ; we stand beside his cham- 
berlain, and see the nobles, with their 
gifts and offerings, crowd into the 
apartment; nor is his favourite, 
gentle John, the English fool, for- 
gotten, who brings his present of 
cross-bows ; then enters the King of 
Bene, enacted by Tom Pringle; Jok 
Goldsmith chants his ballat below 
the window; the gysars dance ; and 
in the evening the Bishop of Glas- 

ow, the Earl of Bothwell, the Lord 


hancellor, and the Treasurer, play 
at cards with his Highness. 

“ Such are but a few of the cha- 
racteristic touches of these remark- 
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able records. They would furnish 
us with a thousand more, had we 
time or limits to detail them. They 
enable us to accompany the prince 
to his chapel royal at Stirling; we 
see the boys of the choir bending 
down to remove his spurs, and re- 
ceive their accustomed largesse ; we 
follow him in his progresses through 
his royal burghs, and listen to the 
thanks of the gudewife of the king’s 
lodging, as the generous prince be- 
stows his gratuity ; we climb the ro- 
mantic crag on which St Anthony’s 
chapel is situated, and almost hear 
his confession; we can follow him 
into his study, and find him addin 

to the scanty library which was a 

the times permitted even to a kin 

—the works of Quintillian and Vir- 
gil, and the sang-buiks in which he 
took so much delight; his shooting 
at the butts with his nobles; his 
bandying jokes with his artillery- 
men; his issuing to the chase or the 
tournament, from his royal castles of 
Stirling or Falkland, surrounded by 
a cavalcade of noble knights and 
beautiful damsels; his presence at the 
christening of the Earl of Buchan’s 
son, and the gold piece which he 
drops into the caudle,—all are 
brought before us as graphically as 
at the moment of their occurrence. 


_And whilst our interest is heighten- 


ed and our imagination gratified by 
the variety and brilliancy of the 
scenery which is thus called up, we 
have the satisfaction to know that all 
is true to nature, and infinitely more 
authentic than the pages even of 
a contemporary historian.” 

These vivid imaginings and pic- 
turings form no inappropriate intro- 
duction to the verses we are now 
about to quote,—“ Dunbar’s Diri 
to the King at Stirling.” But the 
King’s addiction to all kinds of 
quacks is most ludicrously illus- 
trated in a well-known ballad we 
cannot quote, “The Freir of Tung- 
land.’ About this personage Mr 
Laing gives us some curious infor- 
mation, chiefly from notes furnished 
him by his friend, James Chalmers, 
nephew of George. He appeared 
in Scotland in 1501 ; and previous to 
his appointment as abbot in 1504, in 
the Treasurer's Accounts is variously 
styled, “The French Leich,” “ Mais- 
ter John, the French Leich,” “ Mais- 
ter John, the French Medicinar,” and 
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“French Maister John.” Atthe same 
time there is mention made of “the 
Leich with the curland hair,” and of 
a John Francis—undoubtedly differ- 
ent quacks, From the Abbot, King 
James imbibed a strong passion for 
alchymy, and had a furnace of his 
own at Stirling—expending large 
‘sums in attempts to make “ Quinta 
Essentia,” which would convert 
other metals into gold. Dunbar must 
have been y incensed, if not 
mortified, when such an adventurer 
was elected Abbot of Tungland, 
in Galloway. On September 27, 1507, 
an embassy was sent to France; and, 
as Lesly informs us in his English 
history, (printed by the Bannatyne 
Club,) the Abbot “tuik in hand 
to flie with winges, and to be in 
Fraunce before the saidis ambassa- 
douris, and to that effect he causet 
mak ane pair of wingis of fedderis, 
quhilkes beand fessinit upon him, 
he flew of the castelle wall of Strive- 
ling, but shortlie he fell to the 
grund, and brak his thee bane ; 

t the sugh thairof he ascryvit 
to that thair was som hen fedderis 
in the winges, and qubilk yornit and 
covet the mydding and not the 
skyes.” To abridge Dunbar’s bal- 
lad on this achievement would be an 
idle attempt—but the vein of hu- 
mour is rich indeed—and so is the 
poetry—and it has often occurred to 
us that this, and a few other pro- 
ductions of Dunbar’s genius in its 
happiest humorous hours, may have 
inspired the only genius at all com- 
parable to his—on such sort of 
themes—in our day—that of Mr, 
now Professor Tennant—the inimi- 
table author of Anster Fair. 

From this digression—if it be one 
-—let us return to the Diricg—a 
profane SS must call it 
with Mr Laing after Sir Walter Scott 
—of the services of the church to 
which Dunbar belonged; yet the 
excuse Mr Laing suggests is not 
invalid, that at that period the “li- 
cense given to such open violations 
of religious observances, as took 
i under the direction of the 

rds of Misrule, or Abbots of Un- 
reason, 
satirical 
obnoxious.” 


—_ have rendered such 
offences, as this Dirige, less 
It may have been un- 
donable in Dunbar to write it; 

ut as for him to whom it was ad- 

, we know that his character 
was composed of strange contradie- 
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tions or inconsistencies—alluded to 
in his usual masterly style by Sir 
Walter in Marmion. 

‘* T said he joyed in banquet hour; 

But ’mid his mirth, ’twas often strange 
How suddenly his cheer would change, 
His look o’ercast and lower ; 

If, on a sudden turn, he felt 

The pressure of his iron belt, 

That bound bis heart in penance pain, 
In memory of his father slain. 

Even so, ’twas strange how, evermore, 
Soon as the passing pang was o’er, 
Forward he rushed, with double glee, 
Into the stream of revelry.” 


‘* He was wont,” says Sir Walter, 
in a note, “ during his fits of devo- 
tion, to assumethe dress,and conform 
to the rules of the order of Francis- 
cans; and when he had thus done 
penance for some sin in Stirling, to 
plunge again into the tide of plea- 
sure. Probably, too, with no un- 
usual inconsistency, he sometimes 
laughed at the superstitious obser- 
vances to which at other times he 
subjected himself.” Not only was 
it his wont to make such pilgrimage, 
and drie such penance at Stirling, but 
at the shrine of St Ninian at Whithorn 
in Galloway, and of St Duthac in 
Ross shire—deeming, no doubt, that 
they atoned for all his sins of sensual- 
ity and idleness. To relieve the King 
out of such purgatory, “the Service 
of the Dirige” is here burlesqued ; 
and a humorous contrast drawn 
between the opulence, the good liv- 
ing, and the amusements which 
Edinburgh afforded, with the ab- 
sence of all such in Stirling. 


DUNBAR’S DIRIGE TO THE KING AT 
STIRLING, 


‘* We that ar heir in Hevins glory, 
To yow that arein Purgatory, 
Commendis us on our hairtly wyiss,— 
I mene we folk in Parradyiss, 

In Edinburgh with all mirriness, 

To yow in Strivilling in distress, 
Quhair nowdir plesance nor delyt is, 
For pety thus ane Apostill wrytis. 


** O ye Heremeitis, and Hankersaidillis, 
That takis your pennance at your tabillis, 
And eitis nocht meit restorative, 

Nor drynkis no wyne confortative, 

Bot aill, and that is thyn and small ; 
With few coursis in to your hall, 

But cumpany of Lordis or Knychtis, 

Or ony uder gudly wichtis, 

Svlitar walkand your allone, 

Seing no thing but stok and stone ; 
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Out of your panefull Purgatory, 

To bring yow to the bliss of glory, 

Otf Edinburgh, the mirry toun, 

We sall begyn ane cairfull soun ; 

Ane Dirice devoit and meik, 

The Lord of bliss doing beseik 

Yow to delyver out of your noy, 

And bring yow sone to Edinburgh joy, 
For to be mirry amang us: 

And sa the Diaicr begynis thus. 


LECTIO PRIMA. 
“ The Fader, the Sone, and Haly Gaist, 
The mirthfull Mary, virgene chaist, 
Of Angellis all the ordouris nyne, 
And all the Hevinly Court devyne, 
Sone bring yow fra the pyne and wo 
Of Strivilling, every court manis fo, 
Agane to Edinburghs joy and bliss, 
Quhair wirschep, walth, and weilfair is, 
Play, plesance, and eik honesty : 
Say ye, Amen, for Cheritie. 


RESPONSIO. 
‘* Tak consolatioun in your pane, 
In tribulatioun tak consolatioun, 
Out of vexatioun cum hame agane, 
Tak consvlatioun in your paine. 
Out of distress of Strivilling toun 
To Edinburghs bliss, God mak yow 
boun! 


LECTIO SECUNDA. 

*‘ Patriarchis, Profeitis, and Appostillis 
deir, 

Confessouris, Virgynis, 
cleir, 

And all the Saitt Celestial], 

Devotely we upoun thame call, 

That sone out of your panis fell, 

Ye may in Hevin heir with us dwell ; 

To eit swan, cran, pertrik, and plever, 

And every fische that swymis in rever ; 

To drynk with us the new fresche wyne, 

That grew upoun the rever of Ryne ; 

Fresche fragrant Clairettis out of France, 

Of Angerss, and of Orliance, 

With mony ane course of grit dyntie: 

Say ye Amen, for Cheritie. 


and Marteris 


RESPONSIO. 
“ God and Sanct Jeill, heir yow convoy 
Baith sone and weill, God and Sanct Jeill, 
To sonce and seill, solace and joy, 
God and Sanct Jeill heir yow convoy. 
Out of Strivilling panis fell, 
In Edinburghs joy, son mot ye dwell! 


LECTIO TERTIA. 

‘* We pray to all the Sanctis of Hevin, 
That are aboif the sterris sevin, 

Yow to deliver out of your penaance, 
That ye may sone play, sing, and dance 
Heir in to Edinburgh, and mak gud cheir. 
Quhair welth and weilfair is but weir, 
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And I, that dois your panis discryve, 

Thinkis for to vissy yow belyve ; 

Nocht in desert with yow to dwell, 

Bot as the angell Sanct Gabriell, 

Dois go betwene, fra Hevinis glory, 

To thame that ar in Purgatory, 

And in thair tribulatioun, 

To gif thame consolatioun, 

And schaw thame quhen thair panis ar 
past 

Thay sall till Hevin cum at last ; 

And how nane deservis to haif sweitness, 

That nevir taistit bitterness : 

And thairfoir, how suld ye considdir 

Of Edinburghs bliss, quhen ye cum hiddir, 

But gif ye taistit had befoir 

Of Strivilling toun, the panis soir? @ 

And thairfoir, tak in patience 

Your pennance, and your abstinence, 

And ye sall cum, or Yule begin, 

In to the bliss that we are in: 

Quhilk grant the glorious Trinitie ! 

Say ye, Amen, for Cheritie. 


RESPONSIO. 


' Cum hame, and dwell no moir in Stri- 


villing, 
From hyddouss Hell cum hame and dwell, 
Quhair fische to sell is non bot spirling, 
Cum hame, and dwell no more in Strivil- 
ling. 


‘* Et ne nos inducas in temptationem 

de Strivilling : 

Sed libera nos a malo ejusdem. 
Requiem Edinburgi dona eis, Domine, 
Et lux ipsius luceat eis. 

A porta trustitie de Strivilling, 

Erue, Domine, animas et corpora eorum. 
Credo gustare vinum Edinburgi, 

In villa vinentium., 

Requiescant statim in Edinburgo. Amen. 

Domine, exaudi orationem meam : 

Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

OREMUS. 

“Deus qui justos et corde bumiles ex 
omni eorum tribulatione liberare digna- 
tus es, libera famulos tuos apud villam de 
Strivilling versantes a penis et tristitiis 
ejusdem, et ad Edinburgi gaudia eos per- 
ducas. Amen.” 


* To the Merchantis of Edin- 
burgh” is asatire of a harmless kind, 
and will be read, we fear not, with 
pleasure, by the present burghers of 
our good town, even if it should be 
felt to be not without its application 
to themselves and their Modern 
Athens. It is printed now, for the. 
first time, from Reidpeth’s MSS., and 
is the more curious, as we have no 
other description, of so early a date, 
of “Mine own romantic town.” 
We should like to see it illustrated 
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by our ingenious friend, Robert 
Chambers, who has thrown so much 
light on the character of our city’s 
structure, during the changes it has 
been undergoing — going — gone— 
during a later period down to our 
own day—and who is so familiarly 
conversant with the traditions, and 
the domestic antiquities of all the 
lowlands of Scotland. Mr Laing 
says, that even those who remember 
the High Street and Luckenbooths, 
previous to the first alterations which 
took place in the Parliament Square 
and the neighbourhood of St Giles’s 
Cathedral, before the removal of the 
Tolbooth, the Kraims, and other ad- 
jacent buildings, will be fully sensi« 
ble of the correctness of the poet’s 
description. 


TO THE MERCHANTS OF EDINBURGH. 


* Quhy will ye, Mencnantis of renoun, 

Lat Epixgvuncy, your robill tuun, 

For laik of reformatioun 

The commone proffeitt tyne and fame ? 
Think ye nocht schame, 

That ony uther regioun 

Sall with dishonour hurt your Name! 


* May nane pass throw your principall 
Gaittis, 
For stink of haddockis and ef scaittis ; 
For cryis of carlingis and debaittis ; 
For fensum flyttingis of defame : 
Think ye nocht schame, 
* Befoir strangeris of all estaittis 
That sic dishonour hurt your Name! 


* Your stinkand Scule that standis dirk, 
Haldis the lycht fra your Parroche Kirk; 
Your foirstairis makis your housses mirk, 
Lyk na cuntray bot heir at hame ; 

Think ye nocht schame, 
Sa litill polesie to work 
In hurt and sklander of your Name ! 


*¢ At your hie Croce, quhair gold and silk 

Should be, their is bot crudis and milk ; 

And at your Trone but cokill and wilk, 

Pansches, pudingis of Jok and Jame: 
Think ye nocht schame, 

Sen as the world sayis that ik 

In burt and sclander of your Name ! 


*¢ Your commone Menstrallis hes no tone, 
Bot Now the day dawis, and Into Joun ; 
Cuningar men man scherve Sanct Cloun, 
And nevir to uther craftis clame: 
Think ye nocht schame, 
To hald sic mowaris on the moune, 
_In burt and sclander of your Name ! 
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‘* Tailyouris, Soutteris, and craftis vyll, 
The fairest of your streitis dois fyll ; 
And merchandis at the stynkand Stylk 
Ar hamperit in ane hony came: 

Think ye nocht schame, 
That ye have nether witt nor wyll 
To win your self any bettir Name! 








** Your Burgh of beggaris is ane nest, 
To schout thai swenyouris will noclt 
rest ; 
All honest folk they do molest, 
Sa piteuslie thai cry and rame: 
Think ye nocht schame, 
That for the poore hes no thing drest, 
In hurt and sclander of your Name! 





“ Your proffeit daylie dois incress / 
Your godlie workis less and less ; 
Through streittis nane may mak pro- 
gress, 

For cry of cruikit, blind, and lame: 

Think ye nocht schame, 
That ye sic substance dois possess, 
And will nocht win ane bettir Name! 








* Sen for the Court and the Sessioun, = 
The great repair of this regioun 
Is in your Burgh, thairfoir be boun 
To mend all faultis that ar to blame, 
And eschew schame ; 
Gif thai pass to ane uther Toun 
Ye will decay, and your great Name! 


“ Thairfvir strangeris and leigis treit, 

Tak nocht ouer meikle for thair meit, 

And gar your Merchandis be discreit, 

That na extortiounnes be proclaime, 
Awfrand ane schame : 

Keip ordour, and poore nychtbouris beit, 

That ye may gett ane bettir Name! 


‘* Singular proffeit so dois yow blind, 
The common proffeit gois behind : 
I pray that Lord remeid to fynd 
That deit into Jerusalem ; 

And gar yow schame! 
That sum tyme ressoun may yow bind, 
For to [reconqueis] yow guid Name.” 


We have not yet noticed the most 
remarkable perhaps of all Dunbar’s 
poems—the most vigorous and ori- 

inal—the Dance of the Seven Deid- 
y Synnis. Many a time and oft | 
have they been painted, in poems 
and pictures, but never before nor 
since with such gusto. Hailes and 
Warton speak of Callot’s designs— 
his lordship thinking that Dunbar’s ‘ 
excel “ his explanatory peacocks and 
serpents ;” and the Laureate being 
satisfied with saying that the Dance 
exhibits “a group of figures touch- 
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ed with the capricious but spirited 
pencil of Callot.” This is all sad 
stuff. The Dance is equal, in its 
way, to any thing in Spenser. Ca- 
price and spirit are not its character- 
istics ; in design and execution it is 
diabolically grotesque and iafernal- 
ly wicked. The poet in a trance has 
a vision of Heaven and of Hell Of 
that of Hell alone he writes, and 
tells us that he saw there Mahoun, 
and heard him cry ane Dance, 


* Off Schrewis that were nevir schrevin, 
Aganis the feist of Fasternis evin.” 


Harlots and Priests come flocking, 
and all the fiends'welcome them to 
Hell with grimaces. But they are 
not the dancers; they are but the 
lookers on. The Dancers are Pryd, 
Yre, Invy, Cuvatyce, Sweirnes, 
Lichery, Gluttony—but they do not 
go through any figure—dancng “ pro- 
misky,” indeed—each on his own 
bottom—and in his own style. Ma- 
houn bade them 


“ Kast up gamountis in the skiys, 
As varlotis dois in France ;” 


but more than one performs a sort 
of Highland fling—with variations— 
at that time —— we presume, 
in hell. Pryd has on his tail, 


“* Mony prowd trumpours with him trip- 
pit, 

Throw skaldand fyre, ay as thay skip- 
pit 

Thay gyrnd with hyddouss granis.”’ 

Yre too is followed by a furious 

rabble rout, like O'Connell. Invy 

dances disconsolately all by himself ; 

not so Cuvatyce—for 


** Catyvis, wrechis, and ockeraris, 
Hud-pykis, hurdaris, and gadderaris, 
All with that warlo went.” 


Sweirnes, “lyk a sow out of a mid- 
ding,” had with him 


“ Mony sweir bumbard belly huddroun, 
Mony slute daw, and slepy duddroun ;” 


and as he drew them after him ina 
chain, Belial lashed their loins, and 
because they were “slow ” of feet, 
quickend them in the fire. Idleness 
Jed Lichery, “berand lyk a bagit 
horse,” and 


“* Thair wes with him ane uzly sort, 

And mony stynkand fowl] tramort, 
That had in syn bene deid ; 

Quhen thay wer enterit in the Dance, 

Thay wer full strenge of countenance, 

Lyke tortchis byrnand reid!” 
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Gluttony, too, had behind him his 
unwieldy worshippers; so that it 
must have required a wizard’s eye 
—like Dunbar’s—to distinguish the 
Seven Deidly Synnis among the 
crowd of followers that surrounded 
them among the fires of hell. There 
was no music. 


“* Na menstrallis playit to thame but dowt, 
For glé-men thair wer haldin owt, 
Be day, and eik by nycht ; 
Except a menstrall that slew a man, 
Swa till his heretage he wan, 
And enterit be breif of richt.” 


We tremble to print the poem—but 
if you have never read it, you see by 
these glimpses that it is in ghastly 
keeping with the subject. Each 
Deidly Sinne is figured before the 
eye by a few fearless strokes that at 
once invest him with his most hi- 
deous and hateful attributes; the 
Seven pass before you in the por- 
traiture of the magic lantern; but 
your own imagination must hold 
them all together in the dance, and 
each man’s imagination will show a 
different series of evolutions in the 
lurid lights of those unquenchable 
fires. It is meant that they shall all 
be merry—each Sinne after his kind 
—for it is the gayest Festival in all 
the year—and, asin duty bound, they 
all do their best to please Mahoun. 
Dunbar does not say so—but we 
happen toknow thatthe Devil walked 
a minuet with the Sultana of the Har- 
lottis, while some scores of priests, 
“ with bair shevin nekkis,” were boil- 
ing with jealousy, as their backs were 
baked by heedlessly standing too 
near the principal furnace. 

The Dance of the Seven Deidly 
Sinnis is followed by a Tournament. 
* The Justis betuix the Tailyzour and 
Sowtar”’—conducted according to 
the laws of chivalry—and the poet 
lavishes all his genius on the encouns 
ter. Never was there such an ac- 
cumulation of ludicrous images; 
and it is not possible to help roaring 
with laughter at the very coarsest 
of all coarsenesses with which the 
champions are clothed—so irresisti- 
ble is the torrent of degrading inci- 
dents that befoul the fight. We can- 
not for shame tell what noise it was 
that awoke the poet from his trance, 


§ Quhar throw I walkinnit of my trauns ; 
To put in to rememberans, 
Micht no man me resist, 
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To dyte how all this thing befell, 
Before Mahoune, the heir of hell: 

Schirris, trow it gif ye list.” 

But Dunbar was not satisfied with 
what he had yet written of this Tour- 
nament. He felt exultingly that both 
poems were good—as the Shepherd 
would say, “ Strang, strang, strang ;” 
and he must needs beg pardon of all 
the Tailors and Souters in Scotland 
for having, in these their represen- 
tatives, insulted the two gentle crafts. 
He therefore wrote a third poeem—a 
palinode—* Amendis to the Tailye- 
ouris and Sowtaris’’—in which he 
raises them above all the rest of hu- 
manity, and represents them as gods 
—minorum gentium. 

Mr Laing well remarks, that “he 
who could, with the view of enliven- 
ing the sports of Holyrood, produce 
such a living picture as the Dance of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and then pass, 
without effort, to conjure up in the 
infernal regions an exhibition of 
such broad and coarse humour as 
the mock tournament between a 
Tailor and a Sutor, might truly be 
regarded as a poet whose imagina- 
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tion was capable of any effort what= 
ever; at one time revelling uncon- 
trolled in the fields of allegory—upon 
other occasions rising from some 
homely exhibition of the ordinary 
events of life, and reaching even the 
‘brightest heaven of invention.’” 
He compares his genius with that of 
Burns. In strength of satire, rich- 
ness of humour, vivid description of 
external nature, and characteristic 
delineations of life and manners, it 
would be difficult, he thinks, to say 
which is entitled to the highest 
praise. The comparison might be 
carried from their genius to their 
fate! But we have no opportunity 
now to draw such a parallel. Both 
poets were often reckless—but both 
had profound impressions of religion 
—and some of Dunbar’s pious poems 
are eminently beautiful. We con- 
clude with the “ Merle and Nightin- 
gale, which is one that has always 

elighted us, and which, besides 
its great poetical merit, assuredly 
bears on every stanza the stamp of 
sincerity and truth. 


‘THE MERLE AND THE NYCHTINGAILL. 


‘* In May, as that Aurora did up spring, 
With cristali ene chasing the cluddis sable, 
I hard a Merle, with mirry notis, sing 
A sang of luve, with voce rycht confortable, 
Agane the Orient bemis amiable, 
Upone a blissful brenche of lawryr grene ; 
This wes hir sentens sueit and delectable, 
A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


*¢ Undir this brench ran doun a revir bricht, 
Of balmy liquour, cristallyne of hew, 
Agane the hevinly aisure skyis licht ; 
Quhair did, upone the tothir syd, persew 
A Nychtingaill, with suggurit notis new, 
Quhois angell fedderis as the pacok schone : 
This wes hir song, and of a sentens trew, 
All Luve is lost bot upone God allone. 


‘* With notis glaid, and glorious armony, 
This joyfull Merle so salust scho the day, 

Quhill rong the woddis of hir melody, 
Saying, Awalk, ye luvaris of this May ; 

Lo fresche Flora hes flurest every spray, 

As Nature hes hir taucht, the noble Quene, 
The feild bene clothit in a new array : 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


** Nevir suetar noys wes hard with levand man 
Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 
Hir sound went with the rever as it ran 
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Out throw the fresche and flureist lusty vaill : 

O Merle! quoth scho, O fule! stynt of thy taill, 
For in thy song gud sentens is thair none, 

For boith is tynt, the tyme and the travaill 
Of every Luve bot upone God allone. 








































“* Seiss, quoth the Merle, thy preching, Nychtingaill : 
Sall folk thair yowth spend in to holiness ? 
Of yung sanctis growis auld feyndis but fable. 
Fy! Ypocreit, in yeiris tendirness, 
Agane the law of kynd thow gois express, 
That crukit aige makis one with yowth serene, 
Quhome natur of conditionis maid dyverss : 
A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 






** The Nychtingaill said, Fule, remembir thé, 
That both in yowth and eild, and every hour, 

The luve of God most deir to man suld be; 
That him, of nocht, wrocht lyk his awin figour, 
And deit him self fro deid him to succour ; 

O quhithir wes kythit thair trew luve or none ? 
He is most trew and steidfast paramour, 

And Luve is lost bot upone him allone. 


‘* The Merle said, Quhy put God so grit bewté 
In ladeis, with sic womanly having, 
Bot gif he wald that they suld luvit be ? 
To luve eik Natur gaif thame inclynnyng ; 
And He of Natur that wirker wes and king, 
Wald no thing frustir put, nor lat be sene, 
In to his creature of his awin making : 
A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


*‘ The Nychtingaill said, Nocht to that behufe 
Put God sic bewty in a ladeis face, 
That scho suld haif the thank thairfoir, or lufe, 
Bot He the wirker, that put in hir sic grace ; 
Off bewty, bontie, richess, tyme, or space, 
And every gudness that bene to cum or gone, 
The thank redoundis to Him in every place: 
All Luve is lost bot upone God allone. 






** O Nichtingaill! it wer a story nyce 
That luve suld nocht depend on cherité ; 

And gife that vertew contrair be to vyce, 
Than Juve mon be a vertew, as thinkis me; 
For ay to luve invy mone contrair be: 

God bad eik luve thy nichtbour fro the splene, 
And quho than ladeis suetar nychtbouris be ? 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


‘« The Nychtingaill said, Bird, quhy dois thew raif ? 
Man may tak in his lady sic delyt, 
Him to foryet that hir sic vertew gaif, 
And for his hevin rassaif hir cullour quhyt : 
Hir goldin tressit hairis redomyt, 
Lyk to Appollois bemis thocht thay schone, 
Suld nocht him blind fro luve that is perfyt ; 
All Luve is lost bot upone God allone. 


** The Merle said, Luve is cause of honour ay, 
Luve makis cowardis manheid to purchase, 


Luve makis knychtis hardy at assey, 
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Luve makis wrechis full of lergeness, 

Luve makis sueir folkis full of bissiness, 
Luve makis sluggerdis fresche and weill besene, 
Luve changis vyce in vertewis nobilness ; 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


‘¢ The Nychtingaill said, Trew is the contrary ; 
Sic frustir luve it blindis men so far, 
In to thair myndis it makis thame to vary ; 
In fals vane glory thai so drunkin ar, 
Thair wit is went, of wo thai ar nocht war, 
Quhill that all wirchip away be fro thame gone, 
Fame, guddis, and strenth : quhairfoir weill say I dar, 
And Luve is lost bot upone God allone. 


** Than said the Merle, Myne errour I confess ; 
This frustir luve all is bot vanité ; 
Blind Ignorance me gaif sic hardiness, 
To argone so agane the varité : 
Quhairfoir I counsall every man, that he 
With luve nocht in the feindis net be tone, 
Bot luve the Luve that did for his luve dé: 
All Luve is lost bot upone God allone. 


** Than sang thay both with vocis lowd and clear : 

The Merle sang, Man, luve God that hes thé wrocht. 
The Nychtingaill sang, Man, luve the Lord most deir, 

That thé and all this warld-maid of nocht. 

The Merle said, Luve him that thy lufe hes socht, 
Fra hevin to erd, and heir tuk flesche and bone. 

The Nychtingaill sang, And with his deid thé bocht : 
All Luve is lost bot upone Him allone. 


** Thane flew thir birdis our the bewis schene, 
Singing of luve amang the levis small ; 

Quhois ythand pleid yit maid my thochtis grene, 
Bothe sleping, walking, in rest, and in travaill : 
Me to reconfort most it dois availl 

Agane for luve, quhen luve I can find none, 

To think how song this Merle and Nychtingaill, 

All Luve is lost bot upone God allone.” 
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THE DEVIL'S GULLY. 


I was extremely puzzled to con- 
jecture what could have become of 
the brig—that she had vanished was 
certain—and as for poor Captain 
Hause, he was in a truly pitiable 
state, quite stunned with the sudden- 
ness and severity of the blow, so that 
he was altogether unable to think or 
act for himself—* Come, Hause, my 
lad,” said I, encouragingly, “this 
won’t do; rouse yourself, man, and 
let us see what’s to be done.” At 
this he slowly rose up in the canoe, 
and after rubbing his eyes, and press- 
ing his forehead, as if he had awa- 
kened out of some horrid dream, the 
effects of which he was endeavour- 
ing to shake off; but the instant he 
was no longer in doubt as to the rea- 
lity of his misfortune, he cast the 
slough of his despondency, and with 
terrific energy tore off his jacket and 
neckerchief, and dashing both into 
the water, along with his hat, he 
threw himself headlong after them, 
and was only prevented from accom- 
plishing his purpose of self-destruc- 
tion by my dragging him on board 
again by the leg, and then holding 
him in the canoe by main force. 

“I say, my men,”’—to the black 
canoemen—* pull to that big timber- 
ship, will ye ?” 

“ Ay, ay, massa,” rejoined the poor 
fellows; “only hold dat poor mad 
buccra hand—take care him don’t 
get at we, please, massa—white so- 
marry when him blod up, bad enough 
—but when buccra beside himself, 
for true and true—heigh, de devil, 
massa.” 

We soon got alongside of the 
Quebec ship. Several of the crew, 
in their dirty canvass trowsers, red 
flannel shirts, and night-caps, were 
standing at the gangway, apparently 
observing us. 

“ You are the mate of this ship,” 
said I to a good-looking young man, 
who was leaning over the side, 
neatly dressed in a blue jacket, 
check shirt, duck trowsers, and 
straw hat. 

“TI am, sir—can I be of any service 
to you?” 
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“JT wish you would lend a hand 
to get this poor fellow up the side. 
He is very ill, you see; and if I try 
to take him ashore I am persuaded 
he will jump overboard. He has 
endeavoured to do so already.” 

“You need not be afraid of me, 
Mr Brail,” here chimed in the poor 
skipper himself, as he seated himself 
in the stern sheets with forced com- 
posure. “It is over now, sir, and I 
am quite cool; but get up, if you 
please, and I will follow you—you 
are quite right, sir, the people of this 
ship may be able to give us some 
information.” 

I clambered up the high side of 
the vessel, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by Hause and three of the 
negroes belonging to the canoe. 

“Tl am sorry Captain Batten is not 
on board, gentlemen,” quoth the 
mate ; “ but is there any thing I can 
do for you?” 

My companion was still unable to 
speak for himself. He had sitten 
down on a carronade, resting his 
head on his hand, the very picture of 
despondency. 

“ Why, it is a strange story alto- 


’ gether,” said I; “ but did you notice 


when the brig, that anchored close 
to you yesterday afternoon, got un- 
der weigh this morning ?” 

“| did, sir. 1 was on deck at the 
time.” 

The Captain lifted up his head at 
this for a moment, but presently 
relapsed into his former state of 
apparent stupor. 

“TI noticed two boats,” continued 
the mate, “ I suppose from the shore, 
full of people, go to her from the 
other side of the bay, and smart 
chaps they were apparently—they 
loosed sails, and set them in regular 
man-of-war fashion, and all the 
time you could have heard a pin 
drop. I will do them or the crew 
the credit to say that I never saw a 
brig got under way more handsome- 
ly in my life. Ihad no coneeption 
they could have got the anchor up 
so speedily.” i 

‘“ Anchor up,” groaned Hause ; 
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“why, there—there is the anchor, 
cable and all,” pointing to the buoy. 
“ The brig is run away with by some 
piratical rascals, sir,’ cried he, in- 
creasing his exclamation to a roar— 
“the cable has been slipped—oh, I 
am ruined, I am ruined—for ever 
ruined—the sweet little Ballahoo has 
been cut out by pirates—as sure as 
fate, the bloody pirates are off with 
her,” and he burst into a passion of 
tears, and wept like the veriest child. 

“I really cannot say,” rejoined 
the mate of the timber-ship, most 
distressingly cool and composed ; 
“but she was in sight within this 
half hour from the deck. Here, 
steward, hand me the captain’s glass 
—I think I shall be able to make 
her out from the maintop still.” 

This seemed to rouse poor Hause, 
who had relapsed into his mute 
fit; and he was in the top in an in- 
stant. ‘‘ Hand me up the glass, my 
good fellow,” cried he impatiently 
to the mate, who was ascending the 
rigging leisurely, with the glass 
slung at his back by a leather strap 
—* the glass, if you please, the 
glass—here I see her down to lee- 
ward there—there, see—just over 
the Point.” And the poor fellow took 
a long, anxious look towards the of- 
fing, steadying the telescope against 
one of the topmast shrouds, and 
speaking very quickly all the time, 
as I have seen one do in a fever, to 
the mate, who stood by him in the 
top. 

rm Well, captain,’ I sung out, 
** what do you see ?” 

He did not answer me; but the 
mate of the ship did. “ He says 
he sees the brig, sir, standing un- 
der a crowd of sail to the north- 
ward and westward—two small 
craft, like coasters, in company.” 

“ Ask him to take a good look at 
these last, will ye ?” 

A pause. “ One is a schooner, 
he says, sir.” 

“ And the other ?” 

** A felucca, sir.” 

** I thought so, by all that is un- 
fortunate.” And I turned away, 
walking aft very fast, when the 
mate’s voice from the top, hailing 
the deck, evidently in great alarm, 
arrested me, and glued me to the 
planks. 

“ Johnstone, Johnstone |” — This 
was to one of the ship’s people,— 
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** come up here; come up into the 
top—quick, or he will be over!” 
And the next moment the telescope 
fell smash at my feet. I could 
see that Hause had cast himself 
down in the top, and was grovelling 
convulsively onhisface. Atlength, 
in his struggles, one of his legs hung 
over; and | thought he would have 
slipped through the mate’s fingers, 
and been dashed to pieces by the 
fall. I looked up enquiringly. 

“ He’s in a fit, sir,’ cried the 
mate. 

“ Well, well, seize him in the top 
then—seize him in the top.” 

But it was unnecessary ; the poor 
fellow got over this paroxysm also, 
to which the calmness of despair 
succeeded, and presently he came 
down on deck, 

“I will give you no more trouble, 
Mr Brail; I am in my right senses 
again, although I am ruined for ever, 
and all owing to my infernal folly 
in not sleeping on board.” 

* Well, my good fellow,” said I, 
**T question very strongly if your 
sleeping on board would have made 
the smallest difference. Jf she has 
been forcibly carried off,—and I am 
sorry to say it looks very like it,— 
the party must have been too strong 
to have allowed your resistance to 
have been of any avail. In fact, the 
first thing they naturally would have 
done would have been either to have 
secured you below, or given youa 
more effectual quietus—you under- 
stand me. So nothing here is so 
bad, but it might have been worse. 
You are better as you are surely 
than a prisoner, or amongst the 
fishes in the bay?” 

But I was cramming his ear 
against the stomach of his sense. 

“Those on deck would not have 
been caught in this way had I been 
on board, take my word for it, sir.” 

“ Probably not, probably not. 
But who does the brig belong to ?” 

“ To myself, sir—entirely.” 

“ And she was insured ?” 

“ Yes, fully; but since she had 
arrived, of course the underwriters 
are not liable for her having been 
cut out. Besides, sir, it will be 
made out a deviation, as we were 
bound for Kingston, and had no 
right to make for Montego Bay; 
although, God knows, we did all for 
the best.” 
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“ These are questions that I can- 
not well answer. As to the devia- 
tion, I fear you are right, although, 
as you say, you did it for the best; 
and if the underwriters be liberal- 
minded men, this should weigh with 
them, and I do hope they will settle. 
However, cheer up, man, and let us 
go and make our depositions before 
the authorities, and send off infor- 
mation of the event to the admiral at 
Kingston, and to your agent there, 
as well as to the outports, to take 
all the chances of informing some of 
the squadron of the transaction. 
You are bound to take every measure 
likely to afford a chance of the re- 
covery of the brig and property. 
But the poor Dons, have they been 
kidnapped as well as the crew ?” 

“ All on dem—ebery one on dem 
carry go along wid dat terrible pirate 
willain,’ quoth one of the negro 
canoemen. 

“ Aye, Quashie,” said I, for I had 
forgotten the blackies altogether, 
“ what do you know about it?” 

“T knows dis massa—dat Jack, 
and Aby, and Pico dere, was all out 
fis wid me in de canoe dis wery 
marning, jost as de moon was setting, 
when one buccra hail we fram de 
beach —‘ Canoe ahoy, him say.— 
‘Hillo,’ say we.” 

“ Very well, my good man, get on, 
get on.” 

“ So me shall, massa; so him hail 
again, ‘ Canoe, ahoy,’ him say—and 
‘ Hillo,’ say me, Bill, once more.” 

“So, and you took him on board?” 
said I. 

“You had better give him his own 
way, sir, or you will never get to the 
end of his yarn,” chimed in the mate 
of the timber ship. I saw he had a 
better knowledge of the negro cha- 
racter than I had, so I resolutely held 
my tongue. “Go on, then, Bill, 
since that is your name, get along 
your own way.” 

“ So him hail we de tird time— 
‘Canoe, ahoy,’ him say. I hope massa 
notice dat him sing out ‘ Canoe, ahoy’ 
for de tird time—‘ Hillo, say I for 
de tird time too—massa will mark 
I say ‘ Hillo’ for de tird time too.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“'Wery good. ‘I wants a shove 
out to one wessel in de offing,’ say 
de woice, for by dis time one cloud 
come over de moon, and we coudn’t 
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see nobody none at all— We is fis- 
sing, and can’t come,’ say Pico.” 

“* Never mind your fissing—here 
is one golden hook for you—here is 
eight dollar for de put on board.’ 

“ Ho, ho, now we understan,” taught 
I,—‘ He, he, better more as fis whole 
night dis is,’ say Jack. So we leave 
de lines, at one buoy, and pull for 
de beach, where we find one buccra 
tan up dere wid portmanteau on him 
shoulder, and all fine dress as if for 
one bal]. He toss inde portmanteau 
widout any more palaver—wery 
heavy him was, for de same was 
break Pico shin.” 

* To be sure him do,” said Pico, 
here showing where the black cuticle 
was flayed off the cucumber shank. 

“* Now you see one wessel, wid 
white sail out yonder?’ him say when 
him sit down in de starn sheet—‘ No,’ 
say all we, ‘ we see noting,’ and no 
more we did, massa. 

“*Bery well—pull right out of de 
bay den— one dubloon if you pulls to 
please me,’ say he.” 

I here looked at poor Hause, for- 
getting he had been helplessly drunk, 
when the canoe passed us as we sat 
below the orange tree. 

* Well, massa,” continued the ne- 
groe, “ when we reach de offing de 
trange buccra tood up in de starn, 
take off him hat, and look all about, 
‘dere,’ say he, pointing wid him tretch 
out hand, ‘ dere dey are, you see 
7] now, pull for dat nearest wes- 
sel.’ 

“* Where, where, where?’ Pico 
poke him head out into de dark night, 
and so do Jack, and so do Aby, and 
so do me—all tan up wid neck tretch 
over de gonwale like so much goose 
looking for de picaniny coming wid 
Guinea corn. So, tink I, what good 
yeye dat buccra mos hab, for none of 
us yet no shee noting, but, ha, ha, pre- 
sently de moon give us one leetle 
shine, and, I see, I see.” 

“ What the deuce did you see ?” 
said I, losing all patience, and raising 
my hand threateningly— Quashie, 
thinking I was going to strike him, 
now tumbled out his words fast 
enough. 

“ ] shee one larsh ship well out in 
de offing—one leetle rogueish look- 
ing felucca close to, and one big top- 
sail schooner between dis one and.de 
larsh ship.” Here seeing it was a 
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false alarm on my part, he relapsed 
into his former drawling verbosity. 
“ Well, we pull for de smallest of 
de tree—see no one on deck but de 
man steering and two boy—de trange 
buccra shomp on board—‘ Now 
tank you, my lad,’ him say quite 
shivil—‘ dere is de dubloon I pro- 
mise—here, boy, give dem poor fel- 
low a horn of grog a-piece. —‘ Si 
Seftor,” say de boy —fonny ting, I 
taught, for de boy to hanswer him in 
Panish—we drink de grog—‘ now 
shove ofi—good by—go home, and 
sleep,’ said de trange buccra — but 
instead we come back to our nets, 
massa—before daybreak we come 
ashore, and when de captain dere 
engage de canoe, we taught it was 
for join de brig in de offing, (for 
after we came back from sell our 
fis we hear she was gone,) until we 
see she was too far out, and instead 
of being heave too, was bowl along 
six knots wid de first of de sea 
breeze.” 

“ How came you to know captain 
Hause was the master of the brig?” 
said I. 

“ Because I was in de pilot canoe 
dat was come aff to you yesterday— 
and it make me wery mosh surprise 
to see de captain expect to find de 
brig at anchor dis forenoon, for I 
never dream she could be go widout 
his leave. Iwas tink for true it was 
him send him off at gon-fire, becase 
I see just before day broke, what I 
tink was two sore boat wid peoples, 
as if he had sent help, to up de 
hanker cleverly—dat ail I knows, 
massa—will buss de book pan dat.” 
And I believe the poor fellow spoke 
the truth. 

It was now evident beyond all 
shadow of doubt that the Ballahoo 
had been run away with by pirates, 
and it was equally clear that nothing 
could be done with any chance of 
success in the way of venturing to 
follow her in an unarmed craft. 

As for poor Hause, it would have 
been downright cruelty if I had left 
him that forencon. So I told Cousin 
Teemoty to put up the gig, as I 
found I should be unable to leave 
Montego bay that day at any rate, 
and I hurried to Sally Frenche’s in 
order to write to the admiral an 
account of the transaction. 

When I got there I feund Mr Twig 
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and his friend Mr Flamingo, seated 
at a sumptuous breakfast. “Good 
morning, gentlemen — melancholy 
news for you this morning. This 
poor man’s brig—the vessel I came 
in—has been run away with in the 
night by pirates.” 

“By pirates!” said Flamingo ; 
“impossible, Mr Brail, you are jok- 
ing surely. I would as soon believe 
that Jacob Twig there had been sto- 
len in the night.” 

“ And do you mean to say I would 
not have been worth the stealing, 
Felix ?” 

I assured them that it was a melan- 
choly fact, and no jest, but neither 
would believe that there was any 
piracy in the affair—* Piracy—poo, 
poo, impossible—barratry of the 
crew—barratry to a certainty.” 

“No,” quoth Hause; “I would 
trust the poor fellows with all that I 
am worth—Heaven knows that’s lit- 
tle enough now. The mate is my 
own brother-in-law, and the second 
mate is my nephew, my own sister’s 
son. No barratry, sir; no, no.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, “ you have 
shown, gentlemen, a desire to oblige 
me already. I now will put you to 
the proof.” 

Here they laid down their coffee. 
cups and rose, wiping their muzzles 
with their napkins most resolutely. 

* Say the word, Mr Brail,” quoth 
both in a breath, with their mouths 
full, and munching away all the 
time—“ how can we be of ser- 
vice ?—with our persons or purses ? 
We West Indians have such a slip- 
pery tenure in this country, that 
one does not much grudge pe- 
rilling either,’ continued Jacob 
Twig. 

“Thank you. All I want at pre- 
sent is, that you should have the 
goodness to put Mr Hause and me 
in the way of making our deposi- 
tions before your chief magistrate.” 

“The Custos of the parish?” 
quoth Twig. ‘“ Certainly—and for- 
tunately he is here in Montego Bay 
at this moment. He was at Rose- 
apple’s last night.” 

“ I know where to find him,” said 
Mr Flamingo. “ He is always at old 
Jacob Munroe’s store about this 
time, when at the bay. So, allons.” 

And in a twinkling we were on 
our way to lay our troubles before 
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the great functionary, an extensive 
planter in the neighbourhood. 

“Pray, where is Mr Turner, 
the gentleman from Falmouth who 
brought that ominous Mr Wilson to 
the ball, to be found ?” said I, as we 
stumped along, larding the lean 
earth, for it was cruelly hot. 

‘* Well thought of,” said Don 
Felix. ‘ He lodges usually at Judy 
Wade’s. Why, there he is in pro- 
pria persona, standing in the front 

“ How do you do, Turner? You 
will have heard the row on the bay ?” 

“ What, about the brig having been 
cut out? Oh yes; it has flown like 
wild-fire.” 

“ Pray, is Mr Wilson stiil with 
you?” 

“ No, to my surprise, (I will con- 
fess) he is not. It seems he came 
home before me from Roseapple’s, 
packed his portmanteau, paid half 
of our joint bills, and bolted’’—— 

“ Honour amongst thieves,” whis- 
pered Twig to me—— 

“ But where he is gone I can’t tell. 
He did intend to have started for 
Kingston to day at one time, but last 
night he said he would put it off un- 
til to-morrow.” 

“ There again,” said I, looking at 
Jacob, who seemed to think it was 
his cue, 

“ He must be a bit of a rogue that 
same Wilson; so I hope he is no 
friend of yours, Turner, my dear 
fellow,’ quoth Twig—and here he 
told him of all that had occurred, 
and what we suspected. 

Mr Turner, who was a most re- 
spectable man, was highly incensed 
at having been so grossly duped, 
and willingly accompanied us to the 
place where we expected to find the 
Custos. 

We were on our way, when the 
mate of the timber ship overtook 
us, running very fast. 

“Gentlemen, piracy is not the 
worst of it—piracy is not the worst 
of it. There has been murder com- 
mitted.” 

“ Murder!” quoth Jacob Twig— 
“ the deuce there has.” 

“ Murder!” quoth Don Felix— 
“ worse and more of it.” 

And, “ murder!” quoth I Benjie. 
“ Where, my good man ?—and what 
proof ?” 

* Come with me, gentlemen,” said 


the still breathless seaman. “ The 
ship’s boat, with Captain Batten 
himself in it, is lying at the wharf. 
Come with me, and you shall see 
yourselves that it is as I say.” 

We reached the wharf, and im- 
mediately pulled straight for the 
brig’s buoy. 

As we got between it and the sun, 
which was now declining in the 
west, we witnessed a very uncom- 
mon appearance. 

The Ballahoo had let go her anchor 
in five fathoms water, so clear, and 
the sand at the bottom so white and 
free of weeds or rocks, that when we 
were about a cable’s length distant 
from the anchor, it appeared from 
the refraction of the sun’s rays, to 
be buoyed up, and to float on the 
surface of the gentle swell that rolled 
in from the offing—the shank, flukes, 
and stock twisting and twining, and 
the cable waving in its whole length, 
as if the solid anchor had been a 
living thing in the fangs of a gigantic 
watersnake. When we got right 
over the anchor, at about three fa- 
thoms to windward of it, we sawa 
dark object, of the size of a man’s 
body, glimmering and changing its 
shape, from the jaugle of the water. 
At the request of the mate I shaded 
my eyes with my hands, and held 
my face close to the surface, when 
the indistinct appearance, as I look- 
ed steadily, settled itself into the 
figure of a sailor, foating, as near as 
I could judge, midwey between the 
bottom and the surface, suspended 
in the water, as the fable alleges 
Mahomet’s coffin is in air. 

“It has drifted,” said the mate, 
“ since I was here before, and is 
now much nearer the surface—see, 
see!”—and presently the dead 
corpse, as if some sudden chemical 
decomposition had taken place, sent 
up a number of bubbles, and then 
rose rapidly to the surface witha bob, 
(if in so serious a matter one may 
use such an expression, ) where it 
floated with the breast bone, and the 
face flush with, and dip dipping on 
the surface of the swell, and driving 
out small concentric circles, that 
sparkled in the sun all round. Zhe 
throat was cut from ear to ear. 

“ Great God,” cried poor Hause, 
as he passed his arm round the neck 
of the dead body, and raised it out 
of the water~—“ my poor mate—my 
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poor mate! Ay, ay—he would have 
the morning watch sure enough. A 
fearful watch has it been to him.” 

We carried the body to the wharf, 
and left it there, covered with a boat- 
sail, and once more proceeded to 
wait on the Custos. 

The place we expected to meet 
him at was a sort of vendue store, 
the small open piazza of which, 
fronting the street, was lumbered 
with bales of Osnaburgs, open boxes 
of handkerchiefs, pieces of Irish 
linens, and several open barrels of 
mess beef, pork, pickled mackerel, 
herrings, and shads. We navigated 
through these shoals with some dif- 
ficulty, and considerable danger to 
the integrity and purity of our coat 
skirts. At length we reached the 
interior. 

There was a passage fronting us, 
that ran right through the house 
from front to rear, on each side of 
which were raised sparred partitions 
of unpainted pine boards, covered 
with flour and weevils, and hung 
with saddlery, mule harness, cattle 
chains, hoes, and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous articles used on an 
estate. 

Through the spars on the left-hand 
side, I saw a person, in a light-co- 
loured jacket and trowsers, perched 
on the top of a tall mahogany tripod, 
and séated at a small, dirty, hacked- 
and-hewen mahogany desk, with a 
pen behind his ear, and his hands full 
of papers, busy apparently with some 
accounts. 

But there seemed to be a dark 
sanctum-sanctorum beyond him, of 
some kind or another, railed in sepa- 
rately, the spars festooned with 
dusty spider- webs, and raised several 
steps above the level of the floor. 
Here, in the obscurity, I could barely 
discern a little decrepit figure of a 
man, like a big parrot in a cage, dress- 
ed in a sort of dark-coloured night- 
gown and red night-cap. 

We all sat down unconcernedly 
to wait for his Honour, as if this 
had been some common lounge, or a 
sort of public coffee-house,—some 
on tops of barrels, others on bales or 
boxes; but neither of the two per- 
sons at the desks moved or took.the 
smallest notice of us, as if they had 
been accustomed to people constant- 
ly going and coming. 

“Where is your master?” said 
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Twig at length to a negro that was 
tumbling goods about in the piazza. 

“ Dere him is,” quoth Snowball— 
“ dere in de contin hose ;” indicating 
the direction by sticking out his chin, 
both paws being occupied at the 
time in rolling a tierce of beef. 

“ I say, Jacob Munroe,” sung out 
Twig—* how are you, old boy? 
Nuzzling away in the old corner, I 
see.” 

“Hoo are ye? Hoo are ye the 
day, Mr Twig?” said a small husky 
voice from the sanctum. 

I happened to sit a good deal far- 
ther back in the passage than the 
others of the party, (farther ben I 
believe they would call it in Scot- 
land, ) and thus could hear the two 
quill drivers, who were evidently 
unaware of my being within ear- 
shot, communing with each other, 
while my companions did not. 

“ Saunders,” quoth the oldest man 
from the sanctum, “ hae ye coonted 
the saydels ?” 

“ Yes, uncle, twice over, and there 
is still one amissing.” 

“ Vara extraordinar,” rejoined the 
small husky voice from the dark 
corner —“ Vara extraordinar.”— 
Then, after a pause—* Hae ye closed 
aw the accoonts, Saunders ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

* Whilk o’ them are open yet?” 

“ Mr Wanderson’s.” 

“ Yin,” said the voice. 

“ Jolliffe and Backhouse.” 

“ Twa.” 

“ Skinflint and Peasemeal.” 

“ Three.” 

“ His honour the Custos.” 

“ Four.” 

“ And Gabriel Juniper.” 

“ Ay, there’s five o’ them. Weel- 
a-weel, Saunders, we maunna lose 
the value of the saydel at no rate— 
sae just clap in, ‘ item, one saydel’ to 
ilk ane o’ the five ye hae read aff 
the noo seriawtim—they’!] no aw ob- 
jeck—ane will surely stick—maybe 
mair.” 

I was a good deal amused with 
this, and while the others were in- 
specting some sets of harness, and 
the quality of several open boxes of 
soap, I could not resist drawing 
nearer, under the lee of the partition, 
to enjoy the fun of the thing, Pre- 
sently Twig joined me. 

The conscience of the younger of 
the two inyisibles seemed to rebel 
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somewhat at this national and cha- 
racteristic method of balancing an 
account, and making gain of the loss 
of a saddle. 

* Really, uncle, none of these par- 
ties got the saddle, I am positively 
certain of that.’ 

“It’s no my fawt if they didna— 
we canna lose the saydel, Saunders ; 
by no mainer of means.” 

“ Oh, but sir,” persisted the other, 
“ Mr Wanderson, for instance, a per- 
son you always speak so highly of!” 

“ Haud yere tongue, sir, and do as 
I bid ye—it'll no be charged again 
yere conscience, and yere no the 
keeper o’ mine.” 

I was amazingly tickled at this.— 
After a pause, “ Hae ye charged the 
saydels yet, Saunders ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the clerk, dogged- 
ly; “yes, all charged, and I’m just 
closing the accounts.” 

“Close nane o’ the accoonts—the 
devil’s in the lad wi’ his hurry— 
close nane o’ the accoonts, sir—so 
noo charge twa three odd things till 
each o’ the five, just to smoor the 
saydel, ye ken—what are ye glower- 
ing at—do ye no understaun yere 
mither tongue—to mak the charge 
less noticeable, ye gawmarel.” 

“Really, .sir,’ said the younger 
of the two, “1 have not the courage 
to do so unjust an action of myself.” 

“Haud yere tongue, and write 
what I dictate, then, sir—wha’s first? 
Ay, Mr Wanderson. Let me see— 
an FL hinge, and a negro lock, and a 
bottle of blister flies, to Mr Wander- 
son. He’s always giving poor peo- 
ple help and medicine, and he’!] neer 
notice them. Wha’'s neist?” 

“ The Custos, sir.” 

“ Ay, the Custos,” said the voice; 
“a jovial chiel ishis honour—so, so— 
just clap doon, item, twa corkscrews. 
He’s no very muckle gien to payin’, 
but ne’er mind—I'll screw it out o’ 
him in rum and plantains.” And 
here the creature laughed an “ eld- 
ritch laugh,” sounding more like 
keck, keck, keck, than any common 
cachinnation. ‘“ Wha’s neist ?” 

“ Jolliffe and Backhouse.” 

“ Ay, braw English lads are they 
baith, leeberal chiels, and fond o’ 
guid eating—clap a round o’' Jew 
beef on the tap o’ their saydel.”— 
Keck, keck, keck. “ Wha’s neist?”’ 

‘* Skinflint and Peasemeal, sir.” 
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“ Bah—nasty Scotch bodies,” (and 
what may you be, thought I;) “and 
well I wot I would be glad to saydel 
them’—keck, keck—“ but they’ll no 
be fitted that gate, I traw—they are 
owre gleg ; sell them a loose, and if 
he wanteda leg or the fud—my certie, 
let abee findin’ it oot, they wad plea 
it afore they payed it—sae pass them 
ower. But wait awee—I am loath 
to let Skinflint escape after aw. Hoo 
mony grunstanes did their cart ca’ 
for the other day ?” 

“ Two dozen, sir.” 

“Twa dizzen—twa dizzen grun« 
stanes did ye say ?—herd ony mortal 
the like o' that—four-and-twenty 
grunstanes! What can they do wi’ 
sae mony? they maun surely mack 
soup o’ them, or feed their negers 
wi’ them, or maybe they grind their 
noses on them”’—keck, keck—“Did 
you send an invoice wi’ the cart, 
Saunders?” 

“No, sir; the man went away 
without it.” ’ 

“Very weel.” 

“ The cart upset on the way home, 
sir, and broke several of the stones, 
I hear.” 

“ Better and better—mak the twa 
dizzen three, Saunders; surely they'll 
no piece the broken anes thegither 
to check the tally—the extra dizzen 
will aboot balance a saydel, Saun- 
ders. So, if we canna fit them wi’ 
a saydel, we'll tak a ride aff them 
bare-backed.”—Keck, keck, keck. 
* Wha’s neist ?”’ 

“ Gabriel Juniper, sir.” 

“Fashious, drucken, neerdoweel 
—wash his saydel down wi’ a gallon 
o’ gin and twao’ brandy. He’ll no 
be able to threep wi’ me, for he’s 
amaist aye drunk noo—syne he 
couldna keep his ain saydel the last 
time I saw him on herseback, it’s 
but richt he should pay for the lost 
ane’”’—Keck, keck, keck. “Noo, Saun- 
ders, yere a decent lad, sae satisfy 
yere conscience, and mind ye gie up, 
in shape o” discoont, at the settle- 
ment, the amount o’ aw the fictitious 
items, barring the saydels and the 
grunstanes, though—mind that—bar- 
ring the saydels and the grunstanes, 
Noo, soom up and close, ye deevil ~ 
—soom up and close.” 

* Ah, Custos,” said Mr Turner, as 
the gentleman we were waiting for 

entered, “glad to see you, glad to see 
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you.” Here, having explained how 
matters stood, bis honour retired with 
us into Jacob Munroe’s back store. 

“‘ Well, namesake, how are you?” 
said Twig to the old man who owned 
the small voice, and who now 
emerged and became visible, as he 
crept before us and opened the door. 

“ Oo, fine, Maister Twig, fine—did 
ye fin the accoonts against Roaring 
River and Hector’s Folly estates aw 
correct, Mr Twig?” 

“ Yes, ail correct, all correct ; only 
you have charged me a saddle too 
many.” 

The old withered anatomy Jooked 
with a quizzical leer of his eye at 
him, as much as to say,“* you have 
overheard me, master Twig—but I 
am rich, and don’t care.” 

“ Saunders,” cried the old man, 
“I say, Saunders, bring the ink and 
ae chair fur the Custos and the gen- 
tlemen,” as if we all could have sat 
upon one; “and, Abrahaam,” to one 
of the store negroes, “ shool away 
that shell into a corner, and gie them 
room.” 

* Shell,” said I, in some surprise ; 
“‘ why, is that great mass all tortoise- 
shell ?” 

“ Atweel is it, young gentleman; 
at least it is the shell of the hawk’s- 
bill turtle, which is the same thing. 
That’s the last cargo of the Jenny- 
nettles, frae the Indian coast—she 
sould be up again aboot this time, if 
she be na cacht by they incarnate 
deevils 0’ peerates—but she’s weel 
assured, she’s weel assured, Why, 
Saunders !—whar the deevil are ye, 
Saunders ?” 

“Here, sir,” said the young man 
whom I had seen at the desk, as he 
entered with writing materials in 
one hand, a chair for his Honour in 
the other, and a Bible (as he natu- 
rally concluded that some deposi- 
tions on oath were to be taken) in 
his teeth. I paid no particular atten- 
tion to him until he startled me by 
suddenly dropping the chair on 
Twig’s toes, exclaiming, as he caught 
the Bible in his hand, ‘Gude hae 
a care o’ us, Mr Brail, is this you 
yeersel ?”—And lo, who should 
stand before me, but our old friend 
Lennox. 

“Why, old shipmate, how are 
you ?—I am glad to see you; but I 
thought you had turned coffee-plant- 
er by this time ?” 
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“ And so I have, sir. My uncle 
there sends me up the end of every 
week to superintend his plantation 
in the mountains; but I am here 
for the most part of my time in the 
store, helping him. But where are 
you lodging, Mr Brail? I hope you 
will permit me to call on you; for I 
see you are likely to be engaged at 
present.” 

I told him where I staid, and in 
few words what the reader knows 
already regarding my Jamaica ex- 
pectations and the cause of my 
visit; farther, that I was about lea- 
ving town, but that I would not fail 
having a chat with him soon, as I 
would no doubt be often at the bay. 

The Custos, after taking our de- 
positions, wrote to the admiral at 
Port-Royal, and to correspondents 
of his at all the outports, with an 
outline of the circumstances, in case 
any of His Majesty’s ships should 
be there; and in the meantime it 
was determined that poor Hause, 
after giving his underwriters in 
Kingston notice of his calamity, 
should remain at Montego bay until 
it was seen what would turn up; 
and here I must do old Jacob Mun- 
roe justice. Before the meeting 
broke up, he in our presence invited 
poor Hause to stay in his house as 
long asitsuited him. Lennox, seeing 
I was surprised at this, whispered 
in my ear, that, “ Snell as his uncle 
was in business matters, the auld- 
farrant body had a warm heart still 
to a fellow-creature in distress.” 

* Come along, Mr Brail,” said 
Flamingo—“ as we cannot make a 
start of it this evening now, let us 
adjourn to our friend Sally’s and 
see what entertainment she can pro- 
vide for us; and then hey for Bally- 
windle at day: break to-morrow.” 

However, our troubles were not 
over for that day; for we had not 
proceeded fifty yards on our way to 
our lodgings, when an ugly bloated 
drunken-looking white man, with 
great flabby yellow cheeks, that 
shook as he walked like flannel-bags 
full of jelly, and in a most profuse 
perspiration, driven forth, 1 make 
no doubt, by a glorious rummer of 
grog, came up to us, and touched 
both of us on the shoulder—most 
people are rather sensitive regardin 
a touch thereabouts, so we face 
suddenly round, 
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“IT warn you both, gentlemen, to 
attend a coroner’s inquest at Jacob 
Munroe’s wharf.” 

‘The deuce you do?” said I. 
“ Pray, what authority have you for 
this, my fine fellow?” 

“ The coroner’s warrant, sir,” pro- 
ducing it. 

“Oh, we are nailed, Mr Brail,” 
quoth Don Felix. “ Crowner’s Quest 
law is not to be disputed—no use in 
kicking. So pray, my good man, do 
you want any more jurors ?” 

“ Indeed, I do, sir. You are the 
first | have warned as yet.” 

“ Oh, then, do you see that red- 
faced gentleman coming round the 
corner there?” 

“T do,” said the man. 

“ Then bone him ixstanter, or he 
will bolt.” This was no less a per- 
sonage than Jacob Twigagain. The 
man on this made a detour, and took 
our friend in flank, but the moment 
Jacob saw him he seemed to sus- 
pect his object, and began to walk 
down the street very fast, followed 
by the constable. There was a nar- 
row turning to the right, near to 
where we stood, that led amongst a 
nest of nanny houses, as they are 
called, inhabited by brown free peo- 
ple, which was quite closed up by a 
party washing clothes and a girl 
milking a cow beyond them. How 
Jacob was to escape, if his evil genius 
should prompt him to try this chan- 
nel, [could not conceive. As yet his 
sense of propriety had only allowed 
him to get into a very fast walk. 
Shamming deafness, however, all the 
while to the reiterated shouts of the 
constable to “ stand in the King’s 
name,” but the moment he opened 
the lane, off he started, with the’long 
skirts of his frogged coat streaming 
in the wind, and his little glazed hat 
blazing in the sun like a meteor, or 
the steel headpiece of one of Bona- 
parte’s cuirassiers. 

There was an old woman stooping 
down over her tub, right fronting 
him, that is, facing him in an Irish 
fashion, for she looked t’other way 
from him, and two younger ones 
similarly employed on each side of 
her. How he was to clear them and 
their tubs, and the cow beyond, was 
the puzzle, as the projecting eaves 
of the two lines of small houses 
whose inmates were thus employed, 
nearly met oyerhead, However, we 
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were not left long in suspense. Massa 
Twig now quickened his pace, and 
clapping his hands on the old lady’s 
shoulders, cleared her and her tub 
cleverly by a regular leap-frog, tip- 
ping the heads of the two young wo- 
men, on each flank with his toes, and 
lighted at the feet of the girl who 
was milking the cow, which had not 
time to start before he followed up 
the fun by vaulting on her back ; and 
charging down the lane through the 
tubs and over the prostrate consta- 
ble, passing us like a whirlwind, the 
quadruped funking up her heels, and 
tossing the dry sand with her horns, 
as if startled by a myriad of gad-flies. 
Both Flamingo and I strained our 
eyes to follow him, as he came along 
like smoke, careering down the lane 
that ended in the sea. 

“ Why don’t he throw himself off?” 
said 1; “ the frantic brute is making 
straight for the water—it will drown 
him if he don’t.” 

“ Jump off, man—jump off,” roar- 
ed Don Felix. But with the speed 
of lightning there’ was Jacob Twig 
of the Dream, in St Thomas in the 
East, flashing and splashing in the 
sea. Presently, both biped and 
quadruped were in deep water, 
when they suddenly parted com- 
pany, and all that we could see was 
a glazed hat and a red face, anda 
redder face and a pair of horns, ma- 
king for the shore again as fast as 
they could. 

“Now Twig is cheap of that,” 
quoth Flamingo. “ He is always 
aiming at something out of the way; 
but see, there are people about him, 
so he is safe. And now, Master 
Constable, lead the way, if you 
please.” 

However we were boned, and 
could not escape, so having lost sight 
of him, we waited until the poor 
constable, a German, had gathered 
himself up and joined us. 

“Who is dat mans, as is mad?” 

uoth he as soon as he could speak. 

‘§ Mr Purvis of Tantallon, near La- 
covia,” said Flamingo, as grave as a 
judge. 

* What a thumper,” thought I 
Benjie. 

We arrived at the wharf, when the 
coroner immediately impanelled the 


jury, and we proceeded to view 


the body of the poor fellow who had 
been murdered. Jt was lying on 
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the wharf, covered with the sail as 
we had left it, from under which, 
notwithstanding the short time it had 
been exposed, thick feetid decompo- 
sed matter crept in several horrible 
streams, and dripped into the clear 
green sea beneath, through the 
seams of the planking, where the 
curdling blue drops were eagerly 
gobbled up by a shoal of small fish, 
while a myriad of large blue-bottles 
rose with a loud hum from the cloth, 
as it was removed on our approach, 
but only to settle down the next 
moment more thickly than before 
on the ghastly spectacle.—Bah.— 
Even in the short period that the 
body had been in the water the fea- 
tures were nearly obliterated, and the 
hands were much gnawed—three 
fingers were gone from the left. The 
windpipe and gullet were both se- 
vered with a horrible gash, and there 
was a deep bruised indentation across 
the forehead, as if from the heavy 
blow of a crow-bar, or some other 
blunt weapon. 

There was no doubt on earth but 
that the poor fellow had been surpri- 
sed, and met his death by violence, 
and so suddenly that he could not 
give the alarm; so a verdict was ac- 
cordingly returned of “ wilful murder, 
by a person or persons unknown.” 

By the time we returned to our 
lodgings we found Massa Twig fresh 
rigged after his exertions, and as full 

rolic and oddity as ever. 

“Did you ever see a female bull 
so well actioned before, Felix?” 
said he. 

“ Never,” replied his friend— 
“ took the water like a spaniel too— 
must be accustomed to the sea—an 
Alderney cow, I suppose, Twig, eh ?” 

This evening passed on without 
any thing further occurring worth re- 
cording. 

Next morning Lennox came to see 
me off, and gave me all his news.— 
Iwas exceedingly glad to learn that 
the poor fellow was so happily situa- 
ted, and promised to call on him the 
first time I came to the bay. 

While lounging about the piazza 
before breakfast, I noticed our friend 
Quacco busily employed cleaning a 
fowling-piece. 

** Whose gun is that, Quacco ¢” 

‘* Massa Flamingo’s, sir.” 

“ Let me see it—a nice handy af. 
fairPurdy, I perceivecomes to 
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my shoulder very readily, beauti- 
fully.” 

“ Wery clever leetle gone, for sar« 
tain, massa; but all de caps dem 
spoil, sir. See de powder—percos- 
sion dem call—quite moist, and use- 
less.” By this time he had fitted on 
one .of the copper caps, and snapped 
the piece, but it was dumb. “I am 
going to fill de caps dem wid fresh 
powder, massa. I is armourer, as 
well as waiting gentleman—oh, ebery 
ting is I Quacco.” 

Here Flamingo and Twig came in. 

“ Good morning, Mr Brail.” 

“ Good morning.” 

“ All ready for the start, I see,” 
said Twig. “ Why, Felix, what is 
Mr Brail’s man doing with your 
gun?” 

“ Cleaning it, and filling these 
caps a-new with fresh percussion 
powder: the old has mildewed, or 
got damp, he tells me. Indeed, the 
last time I shot, it was not one in 
three that exploded.” 

“Sally make haste and get break- 
fast,” bawled Twig. “ Do you 
hear ?” 

“ Yes, massa,” squeaked Sal from 
the profundities of the back premi- 
ses. 

“ Why, Felix,” continued our 
friend, “ there has been another 
burglary last night: My spleuchan, 
as Rory Macgregor calls it, has been 
ravished of its treasures.” 

“* How poetical you are this morn- 
ing !—mouated on your Pegasus, I 
see,” rejoined Felix. 

“ Better that than the horned ani- 
mal that led me such a dance yes- 
terday,” quoth his friend, laughing. 
“ But, joking apart, your man Twist- 
er must have mistaken my tobacco 
for his own: He has emptied my 
tobacco-pouch as sure as fate, for 
none of my own people eat it; and 
your fellow has always that capa- 
cious hole in his ugly phiz filled 
with it—with my prime patent 
chewing tobacco, as I am a gentle- 
man.” 

** Really,” said Felix, who detest- 
ed tobacco in all shapes as I learned 
afterwards, with an accent convey- 
ing as clearly as if he had said it— 
“ I am deuced glad to hear it. 
Confound it, are we never to get 
breakfast? But when did you miss 
it, Jacob ?” 

“ Why, when we got out to ride 
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over mount Diablo, when the boys 
were leading the gig-horses,—don’t 
you recollect that 1 had to borrow 
Twister’s spurs, as Dare-devil al- 
ways requires a persuader when a 
donkey is in the path, and there 
were half-a-dozen, you know? So, 
stooping to adjust them, out tumbled 
my-spleuchan, it appears. I did not 
know it at the time, indeed, not un- 
til we were getting into the gig 
again, when Twister handed the 

ouch, that was so well filled when 
it dropped, as lank and empty as 
your own carcass, Flam.” 

* Poo, poo! what does it signi- 
fy?” said his ally. “ A fair exe 
change, Twig—tobacco for spurs, 
you know—a simple quid pro quo.” 

“Shame!” said Jacob; “ I thought 
you were above picking up such 
crumbs, Felix. But here is breakfast 
—so, come.” 

We finished it; and as we were 
getting ready, I noticed Quacco and 

assa Twig in earnest confabula- 
tion, and both apparently like to 
split with suppressed laughter. At 
some of the latter's suggestions, our 
sable ally absolutely doubled himself 
up, while the tears were running 
over his cheeks, Immediately af- 
terwards,; Quacco began to busy 
himself, poking and paring some 
pieces of Jacob’s patent flake tobac- 
co with a knife, and then stuffing 
it into the latter’s tobacco-pouch. 
However, I paid no more attention 
to them, and we started ; my cousin 
Teemoty driving me in a char- 
tered gig. 

We shoved along at a brisk rate, 
close in the wake of Mr Twig’s voi- 
ture, and followed by a plump of 
black cavaliers—a_ beautiful little 
sumpter-mule, loaded with two port- 
manteaus, leading the cavalcade; 
while Mr Flamingo’s servant Twis- 
ter pricked ahead, for the twofold 
purpose of driving the mule and 
clearing the road of impediments, 
such as a few stray jackasses, or a 
group of negroes going te market, 
neither of whom ever get out of 
one’s way. 

After proceeding about ten miles, 
the road wound into a cocoa-nut 

ove close to the beach: indeed, 
he beach became the road for a 
good mile, with the white surf rollin 
n and frothing over the beautifu 


hard sand, and quickly obliterating 
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all traces of the wheels. Macadam 
was at a discount here. One beau- 
tiful peculiarity of the West India 
seas is, independent of their crystal 
clearness, they are always brimfull 
—no wastes of slush and slime, no 
muddy tideways. The sea-breeze 
was whistling through the tall trees, - 
making their long feather-like leaves 
rustle and rattle like a thousand 
watchmen’s alarms sprung in the 
midst of a torrent of rain, or a fall 
of peas. 

“ Hillo! what is that?” as a co- 
coa-nut fell bang into the bottom of 
my gig, and bounded out again like 
a foot- ball. 

* Oh, only a cocoa-nut,” said 
Twig, looking over his shoulder 
with the usual knowing twist of his 
mouth, but without pulling up. 

* Only acocoa-nut! But it would 
have fractured a man’s skull, I pre- 
sume, if it had struck him.” 

* A white man’s, certainly,” quoth 
Flamingo, with all the coolness in 
life, as if it had fallen a hundred 
miles from me, in place of barely 
shaving the point of my nose: “ But 
suppose we go and bathe until they 
get dinner ready yonder. Let us 
send the boys on to the tavern to 
order dinner. We are within two 
miles ef it, Jacob—eh ?” 

* No, no,” quoth Twig; “ come 
along a quarter of a mile further, 
and i will show you a nook within 
the reef where we shall be safe 
from John Shark, or rather the 
sharks will be safe from Flamingo’s 
benes there. He would be like a 
sackful of wooden ladles tossed to 
them. The fish would find him as 
digestible as a bag of nutcrackers, 
seasoned with cocoa-nut shells—ah! 
—but come along, come along. Oh 
such a bath, Mr Brail, as I will show 

ou |” 

We left the cocoasnut grove, and 
when we arrived at the spot indi- 
cated we got out to reconnoitre. 
There was a long reef, about mus- 
ket-shot from the beach at the wi- 
dest, on the outside of which the 
swell broke in thunder, the strong 
breeze blowing the spray and flakes 
of frothy brine in our faces, even 
where we stood. 

The reef, like a bow, hemmed in a 
most beautiful semicircular pool of 
green-sea water, clear as crystal, its 
surface, darkened and crisped hy 
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tiny blue sparkling wavelets. The 
forest, if I may so speak, of coral 
branches and seaferns that covered 
the bottom even where deepest, 
seen distinctly in every fibre at a 
depth of three fathoms, was per- 
fectly alive, and sparkling with 
shoals of fishes of the most glowing 
colours, gamboling in the sun, bird- 
like amongst the boughs, as if con- 
scious of their safety from their 
ravenous comrades outside, while 
nothing could be more beautiful than 
the smooth sparkling silver san@ as 
the water shoaled towards the beach. 
The last was composed of a belt of 
small transparent pebbles, about ten 
yards wide, overhung by a rotten 
bank of turf of the greenest and most 
fragrant description, that had been 
only sufficiently undermined by the 
lap lapping of the water at tempes- 
tuous spring- tides, (at no time rising 
here above three feet,) to form a 
continuous although rugged bench 
the whole way along the shore. 

“ Now, if one was riding incau- 
tiously here, he might break his 
horse’s leg without much trouble,” 
quoth Don Felix. 

“ Why, Jacob, speaking of horse- 
manship, how did you like your 
style of immersion yesterday ?—a 
novel sort of bathing-machine, to be 
sure.” 

“ You be hanged, Felix,” quoth 
his ally, with a most quizzical grin, 
as he continuad his peeling. 

* Do you know I’ve a great mind 
to try an equestrian dip myself,” 
persisted his friend. ‘“ Here, Twist- 
er—take off Monkey’s saddle, and 
bring him here.” 

“ Oh, I see what you would be 
at,” said Jacob. “ Romulus, bring 
me Dare-devil—so”—and thereupon, 
to my great surprise and amazement, 
it | agen my friends to undress 
under a neighbouring clump of 
trees, and to send the equipages and 
servants on to the tavern, about half 
a mile distant. They then mounted 
two led horses, bare-backed, with 
watering bits, and, naked as the day 
they were born, with the exception 
of a red handkerchief tied round Mr 
Twig’s head and down his redder 
cheeks, they dashed right into the sea. 

As cavalry was an arm not so 
much in my way, I swam out to the 
reef, and there plowtering about in 
the dead water, just on the land side 
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of it, enjoyed the most glorious 
shower-bath from the descending 
spray, that flew up and curled far 
overhead, like a snow storm, ming- 
led with ten thousand miniature 
rainbows. I had cooled myself suf- 
ficiently, and was leisurely swim- 
ming for the shore. 

“ Now this is what I call bathing,” 
quoth Twig, as he kept meandering 
about on the snorting Dare- devil, 
who seemed to enjoy the dip as 
much as his master—“ I would back 
this horse against Bucephalus at 
swimming.” 

Here Flamingo’s horse threw him, 
by rearing and pawing the water 
with his fore legs and sinking his 
croup, 80 that his master, after an un- 
availing attempt to back him again, 
had to strike out for the beach, the 
animal following, and splashing him 
with his fore paws, as if he wanted 
to get on Ais back by way of a 
change. 

“ And that’s what I call swimming,” 
roared Don Felix. But he scarcely 
had uttered the words when the 
horse made at him in earnest, and I 
thought he had struck him with the 
near fore foot. 

“ And that’s what I call drown- 
ing,” thought I, “ or something 
deuced like it.” 

However, he was a good swimmer, 
and got to shore safe. 

Master Twister had been all this 
time enacting groom of the stole to 
the two equestrian bathers, and so 
soon as he had arrayed them, we 
proceeded to the tavern, dined, and 
after enjoying a cool bottle of wine, 
proceeded on our journey to Bally- 
windle, which we hoped to reach 
shortly after nightfal). 

The sun was setting, I had shot 
ahead of my two cronies and their 
outriders, lcannotnow recollect why, 
and we were just entering a grove of 
magnificent trees, with their hoary 
trunks gilded by his setting efful- 
gence, when Twister’s head (he had 
changed places with Cousin Teemoty, 
and was driving me) suddenly gave 
a sharp crack, as if it had split open, 
and a tiny jet of smoke puffed out of 
his mouth—I was all wonder and 
amazement, but before I could gather 
my wits about me, out he jumped 
into the dirty ditch by the side of 
the road, and popped his head, ears 
and all, below the stagnant green 
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scum, while his limbs and all that 
was seen of him above water qui- 
vered in the utmost extremity of 
fear. 

As soon as Twig and Flamingo 
came up, I saw that neither they nor 
Serjeant Quacco could contain them- 
selves for laughter. The latter was 
scarcely able to sit his mule—at 
length he jumped, or rather tumbled, 
off, and pulled Twister out by the 
legs; who, the instant he could stand, 
and long before he could see for the 
mud that filled his eyes, started up 
the road like a demoniac, shouting, 
“ Obeah, Obeah!” which frightened 
the sumpter-mule that he was by 
this time alongside of, so that she 
turned, and came down, rattling past 
us like a whirlwind, running foul of 
the stem of one of the cocoa-nut 
trees, when Jo, the starboard port- 
manteau she carried burst and blew 
up like a shell, with an explosion 
louder than a pistol-shot, and shirts, 
trowsers, night-caps, and handker- 
chiefs, of all colours, shapes, and 
sizes, were shot hither and thither, 
upwards and downwards, this side 
and that, until the neighbouring trees 
and bushes were hung with all man- 
ner of garments and streamers, like 
a pawnbroker’s shop. 

Twig shouted, “ There — that’s 
your share of the joke, Felix—there 
goes your patent portmanteau with 
the Bramah lock—see if the very 
brimstones in which you gloried be 
not streaming like a commodore’s 
broad pennant from the top of the 
orange tree. The green silk night 
cap on the prickly pear—and the 
shirts, and the vests, and the real ban- 
danas—ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Ay, ay,” shouted Flamingo, who 
had dismounted and was endeavour- 
ing to catch the mule as she ca- 
reered through the wood towards 
the sea, kicking and flinging in a 
vain attempt to disentangle herself 
from the other portmanteau, which 
had now turned under her belly, and 
the sumpter-saddle that hung at her 
side ; “ and there goes your kit, Ja- 
cob, an offering to Neptune, bodily, 
mule and all ”—as poor mulo dashed 
into the surf, after having threaded 
through the stems of the trees, 
without farther damage. 

The cause of all this was a mys- 
tery, but presently friend Quacco 
enlightened me. He had, with Mr 
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Twig’s sanction, charged certain of 
the pieces of patent tobacco in the 
spleuchan with several small quane 
tities of detonating powder, wrapped 
up in gold-beater’s leaf, as a trap for 
Master Twister, who was suspected 
of making free with it,—the issue, so 
far as he was concerned, has been 
seen; but in the hurry of coming 
away and packing up, instead of 
placing the bottle containing the 
powder in Mr Flamingo’s gun-case, 
where it should have been, he hur- 
riedly dropped it into his portman- 
teau as Twister was packing it, so 
that when the sumpter- mule jammed 
between the trunks of the trees 
after it took fright, it exploded and 
blew up. 

‘*‘ T say, Massa Twister, you never 
make free with my patent tobacco.” 

“ Oh, oh, oh!” roared poor Twist- 
er, holding his jaws with both hands 
—‘ Oh, massa, my tongue blow out 
—my palate blow down—de roof of 
my mouse blow up—and all my teets 
blow clean gane—Oh no, massa, ne- 
ver, never will touch him no more, 
massa—never, never no more.” 

«Pll answer for it you don’t, my 
boy,” quoth Jacob. 

After picking up the fugitive and 
clambered garments as well as we 
could, wetravelled onwardsfor about 
two miles, when we struck inland, 
and as the night fell entered a dark - 
tree-shaded ravine, with a brawling 
brook rushing through the bottom, 
ascending by a narrow road scarped 
out of the red earth of the hill side. 

“ Now, Mr Brail, give your horse 
the rein—let him pick his own steps, 
if you please; for the road is cruelly 
cut up by the weather and waggons 
hereabouts, and none of the widest 
either as you may feel, for you can’t 
see it.” 

1 took his advice, and sooa found 
the advantage of it, as we came 
to several groups of negroes sit- 
ting invariably on the inner side of 
the road, which I would certainly 
have been tempted to avoid at my 
own peril; but my horse was not so 
scrupulous, for he always poked his 
nose between them and the bank, 
and snorted and nuzzled until they 
rose and shuffled out of our way, 
either by creeping to the side next 
the ravine or up on the bank; pre- 
sently the road widened, and we got 
along more comfortably. 
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I could not but admire the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of fire- 
flies that spangled the gulf below 
us, in a tiny galaxy; they did not 
twinkle promiscuously, but seemed 
to emit their small green lights by 
signal, beginning at the head of the 
ravine and glancing all the way 
down, in a wavy continuous lam- 
bent flash, every fly as it were ta- 
king the time from his neighbour 
ahead. Then for a moment all 
would be dark, until the stream of 
sparkles flowed down once more 
from the head of the valley, and 
again disappeared astern of us; 
while the usual West India concert 
of lizards, beetles, crickets, and 
tree toads, filled the dull ear of 
night with their sleepy monotony. 

y and by the night began to be 
heavily overcast, and as we entered 
below some high wood the darkness 
would have become palpable had 
it not been for the fire-flies,—even 
pena which might have been 
elt. 

* I must heave to until I get my 
bat’s eyes shipped, Mr Twig,” said 
amt I can’t see an inch before my 

“ Then send Flamingo ahead, my 
dear fellow, for if he sees the length 
of his, we shall do—his proboscis is 
long enough to give us warning of 
- any impediment.” 

* What a glowworm-coloured 
light some of these insects give,” 
quoth I: “ See that one creeping up 
the handle of my whip—it comes 
along with its two tiny burners like 
the lights in a carriage meeting 
you.” 

“Come, you must get on though, 
since we have not room to pass— 
no time to study natural philoso- 

hy,” said Twig; and I once more 
anned my horse into a gentle trot, 
with very much the sensation of one 
running through an unknown sound 
in the night, without either chart or 
pilot. 

After a little, I saw a cluster of 
red fire-flies, as I thought, before us. 
** Ob, come along—I see now fa- 
mously.” 

* Oh massa, massa! ”’—Crack |— 
I had got an ed with a string of 
mules going to fetch a last turn of 
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canes from the field, the red sparks 
that I had seen ahead having pro- 
ceeded from the pipes in the mouths 
of the drivers. However, there was 
no great damage done. 

The rain now began to descend in 
torrents, with a roar like a cataract. 
—“ What uncommonly pleasant wea- 
ther,” thought I. “Why, Mr Twig, 
you see I am a bad pilot—so, do 
you think you have room to pass me 
now ? for, to say the truth, I don’t 
think I can see an inch of the road, 
and you know I am an utter stran- 
ger here.” 

He could not pass, however, and 
at length I had to set Master Teemo.. 
ty to lead the horse.—Presently I 
heard a splash. 

* Hillo, cousin Teemoty! where 
have you got to?” 

“De Devil’s Golly,* dat has been 
dry like one bone for tree mont, hab 
come down, massa—dat all.” 

* Come down,” said 1; “I wish it 
had stayed up.” 

* Ah!” said Twig,—* and we 
are to sleep here in the cold and 
damp, I suppose—the fellow’s a fool, 
and must have got off the path into 
some puddle. We are a mile from 
the Gully—let me see’”’—and before 
you could turn Massa Jacob was 
splashing up to the knees alongside 
of Massa Mecho However, he 
was right—it was only a stream- 
let—and we got across without 
much difficulty ; but in ten minutes 
the roar of a large torrent, heard 
hoarse and loud above the sound of 
the rain, gave convincing proof that 
the Gully was down, and that with 
a vengeance. We now found our- 
selves amongst a group of negroes, 
who had also been stepped by the 
swollen stream. There was a loud 
thundering noise above us on the 
left hand, which (we had now all 
alighted) absolutely shook the solid 
earth under our feet, as if in that 
direction the waters had been pitched 
from the mountain side headlong 
over a precipice. From the same 
quarter, although quite calm other- 
wise, a strong cold wind gushed in 
eddies and sudden gusts, as if from 
a nook or valley in the hill side, 
charged with a thick, wetting spray, 
that we could feel curling and boil- 
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ing about us, sometimes stronger 
and sometimes weaker, like the un- 
dulations of a London fog. Close 
to our feet we could hear the stream 
tearing past us, with a great rushing 
and gurgling, which was occasionally 
intermingled with the rasping and 
crashing of trees and floating spars, 
as they were dashed along on the 
gushes and swirls of the stream ; 
while every now and then the warm 
water (for so it felt in contrast to 
the cold damp night-breeze) surged 
a foot or two beyond its usual level, 
so as to cover us to the ankle, and 
make us start back, and immediately 
it would ebb again. It was some time, 
amidst this “ groan of rock and roar 
of stream” before we could make 
out any thing that the negroes about 
us said. 

~ “Hillo,” cried Twig—to be heard 
by each other we had to shout as 
loud as we could—* hillo, friend Fe- 
lix, here’s a coil—what shall we do 
—sleep here, eh?” 

“* We shall sleep soft, then,” roar- 
ed his friend in reply. 

“ As how, my lord ?” 

* Why, you may have mud of all 
consistencies and of any depth.” 

* But had we not better try back,” 
I continued, as I really began to 
think it no joke remaining where we 
were all night. 

“ A good idea,” said Twig. 

“About ship, then,” quoth Fla- 
mingo. 

“ Wery good 
plan,’ shouted 
* but? ——. 

“But, but, but—oh, confound your 
buts,” roared Twig; “but what, sir?” 
* “Qh,” said Tim, whose dignity 
was a little hurt, “noting, noting— 
no reason why massa should not re- 
turn—only Carrion-crow gully dat 
we lef behind will, by dis time, be 
twenty time more down as dis.” 

‘* And so it will—the boy is right,” 
rejoined Jacob; “what is to be done? 
Stop—I see, I see.” 

“The deuce you do! then you 
have good eyes,” quoth Felix. 

“1 say, Flamingo, pick me up a 
stone that I can sling, and hold your 
tongue ; do, that’s a good fellow.” 

‘Sling ? where is the Goliah you 
mean to attack ?” 

“ Never you mind, Flam, but pick 
me up a stone that I can tie a arid 
to, will ye?—There, you absur 


lan, wery good 
ousin Teemoty ; 
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creature, you have given me one as 
round and smooth as a cricket-ball; 
how can I fasten a string round it? 
—give me a longish one, man—one 
shaped like a kidney-potato or your 
own nose, you blundering good-for- 
nothing—ah, that will do. Now, 
some string, boys—string.” 

Every negro carries a string of one 
kind or another with him in the 
crown of his hat, and three or four 
black paws were in an instant gro- 
ping for Jacob Twig’s hand in the 
dark with pieces of twine. 

* Hillo, what is that?” as an 
auxiliary-current, more than ankle 
deep, began to flow down the road 
with a loud ripple from behind us— 
“ Mind we are not in a scrape here !” 
cried I. 

“If we be, we can’t better i+,” 
shouted Twig—* Here, gentlemen— 
give me your cards, will ye?” 

** Cards—cards !” ejaculated Fla- 
mingo and I in a breath. 

“ Yes—your calling-cards; do 
grope for them—make haste.” 

He got the cards, and all was si- 
lent except the turmoil of the ele 
ments for a few seconds. At length, 
in a temporary lull of the rain, I 
thought I heard the shout of a hu- 
man voice blending with the roar of 
the stream. 

* Ay, ay,” cried Jacob—* there, 
don’t you hear people on the other 
side ?—so here goes.” 

“ Hillo, who the deuce has knock- 
ed off my hat?” cried Flamingo. 

‘Why don’t you stand on one 
side then, or get yourself shortened 
by the knees? such a steeple is al- 
ways in the way,” bawled Twig. 
“ Leave me scope to make my cast 
now, will ye—don’t you see 1 want 
to throw the stone with the cards 
across amongst the people on the 
opposite bank—There,” and he made 
another cast—*“ah, I have caught a 
fish this time—more string Teemoty 
—more string—or they will drag it 
out of my hand. Now some one has 


got a precious pelt on the skull, as 


am a gentleman, with the kidney 
potato, Felix; but he understands 
us, whoever he may be that has got 
hold of it—feel here—how he jerks 
the string without hauling on it— 
wait—wait !” 

Presently the line was let go at 
the opposite side, and our friend 
hauled it in—it had been cut short 
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off, and neither stone nor cards were 
attached to it. 

“Now you shall see how my 
scheme will work,” cried Jacob. 
However, near a quarter of an hour 
elapsed, during which time, we dis- 
tinctly heard shouting on the other 
side, as if to attract our attention, but 
we could not make out what was 
said. 

At length we observed a red 
spark, glancing and disappearing like 
a will-o’-the-wisp as it zigzagged 
amongst the dark bushes, down the 
hillsideabove. Presently we lost sight 
of it, and all was dark again. How- 
ever, just as I began to lose all hope 
of the success of Massa Twig’s de- 
vice, the light again appeared coming 
steadily down the road opposite us. 
It approached the impassable ford, 
and we now saw that it was a lan- 
tern carried by a negro, who was 
lighting the steps of a short squat 
figure of a man, dressed in a fustian 
coatee and nankeen trowsers, with 
an umbrella over his head. “ I've 


caught my fish—I’ve caught my fish 
—Rory Macgregor himself, or I am 
a baboon,” shouted Twig, as the 
party he spoke of came down to the 


water’s edge, and, holding up the 
lantern above his head, peered across 
the gulley with outstretched neck, 
apparently in a vain attempt to make 
us out. 

By the light we saw a whole 
crowd of poor, drenched, stormstaid 
devils, in their blue pennistone great. 
coats, shivering on the opposite bank. 
The white man appeared to be giving 
them instructions, as two of them 
immediately disappeared up the hill- 
side, whence he had descended, 
while several of the others entered 
a watchman’s hut that we could ob- 
serve close to the waterside, and 
fetched some wood and dry branches 
from it, with which they began to 
kindle a fire under a projecting cliff, 
which soon blazed up brightly, and 
showed us whereabouts we were. 

The scene was striking enough. 
A quantity of dry splinters of some 
kind of resinous wood was heaped 
on the fire, that now blazed bril- 
liantly in massive tongues of flame 
that glanced twining up the fissures, 
and scorching into sudden blackness 
the lichens that grew on the face of 
the grey rock that overhung the 
~ road, licking, like fiery serpents, the 
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tortuous fretwork that spread like a 
net over the face of the bald stone, 
of the naked roots of the trees that 
grew on the verge of the bank above, 
and lighting up the fringe of grass 
roots depending from the narrow 
roof of dry red earth that projected 
like eaves over the brink of the pre- 
cipice. 

The bright glare, and luminous 
smoke of the fire, in which a number 
of birds, frightened from their perch- 
es, glanced about like large sparks, 
blasted the figures of such of the 
negroes as stood beyond it into the 
appearance of demons—little Rory 
Macgregor looking, to use his own 
phrase, like the deil himsell, while 
those of them who intervened be- 
tween us and the fire seemed magni- 
fied into giants—their dark bodies 
edged with red flame, while every 
tree, and stock, and stone appeared 
as if half bronze and half red-hot 
iron—a shadock tree looked as if 
hung with clusters of red-hot cannon 
balls. 

Our own party was very noticeable. 
I was leaning on the neck of my gig- 
horse, with his eyes glancing, and 
the brazen ornaments of his harness 
flashing like burnished gold. Abreast 
of me were Massas Twig, Flamingo, 
and Cousin Teemoty, wet as much 
and quite as steamy, to use a genteel 
phrase, with our cold drenched phi- 
siognomies thrust into the light, and 
the sparkling rain-drops banging at 
our noses; Jacob’s glazed hat glan- 
cing as if his caput had been covered 
with a glass porringer; while the 
group of mounted negroes and led 
horses in the background, with the 
animals pawiog and splashing in the 
red stream that ran rippling and 
twinkling down the road, with the 
steam of our rapid travelling rising 
up like smoke above them, looked 
like a cavalry picquet on the unea- 
siness-like. 

On our Jarboard hand the moun- 
tain ascended precipitously, in all 
the glory of magnificent trees, spatk- 
ling with diamond water-drops, and 
stupendous rocks and al! that sort 
of thing, with the swollen waters 
thundering down a deep dark clift 
over a ledge of stone about thirty 
feet high, in a solid mass, that in the 
fall took a spiral turn, as if it had 
been ejected from a tortuous channel 
above, and then sending up a thick 
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mist, that rose boiling amongst the 
dark trees—the torrent roared, and 
tore along its overflowing channel 
in whirling eddies that sparkled in 
the firelight from the foot of the fall 
towards where we stood, the red 
stream appearing, bysome deception 
of the sight, to be higher in the 
middle than the sides and semifluid, 
as if composed of earth and water, 
while trees, and branches, and roll- 
ing stones were launched and trund- 
led along as if borne on a lava 
stream. As we looked, the bodies of 
two bullocks and a mule came past 
rumbling and tumbling, legs, tails, 
and heads, over and over, in much 
admired confusion. 

On the starboard hand the ravine 
sank down as dark as Erebus; and 
now the weather clearing, disclosed 
in that direction, through storm-rents 
of the heavy clouds, shreds of trans- 
lucent blue sky, sparkling with bright 
stars ; and lo! the fair moon once 
more, her cold pale green light strug- 
gling with the hot red glare of the 
fire, as she reposed on the fleecy 
edge of that dark—— 

“ Confound it, what’s that—what’s 
that, Mr Twig ?” 

* An owl, Master Brail—an owl 
that the light has dazzled, and that 
has flown against your head by mis- 
take—but catch, man—catch”—as 
he sprang into the water up to the 
knees to secure my hat, that the 
bird of Minerva had knocked off 
—and be hanged to it. “An owl 
may be a wise bird, but itis a deuced 
blind one to bounce against your 
head as unceremoniously as if it 
had been a pumpkin or a calabash.” 

Little Rory Macgregor had all this 
time remained at the edge of the 
Stream, where he squatted on his 
hams like a large bull-frog, and be- 
gan to shout at the top of his voice ; 
but it was all dumb show to us, or 
very nearly so,as we could not make 
out one word that he said. 

_ Flamingo immediately confronted 
him, assuming the same attitude— 
(“ See how he has doubled up his 
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long legs—there—said the grasshop- 
per to the frog,” quoth Twig to me) 
—and made most energetic signs 
a-la Grimaldi, that he wanted some 
food and drink. 

Rory nodded promptly, as much 
as to say, “ I understand you;” in- 
deed it appeared that he had taken 
the hint before, for the two men 
that we had seen ascend the moun- 
tain-road now came down again, 
one carrying a joint of roast meat 
and a roast fowl, and the other 
with a bottle in each hand. 

The puzzle now was, “how were 
the good things to be had across ?” 
but my friends seemed up to every 
emergency. In a moment Flamingo 
had ascended a scathed stump that 
projected a good way over the gul- 
ly with Twig’s string and stone in 
his hand, the latter enabling him to 
pitch the line at Rory’s feet, who 
immediately made the joint of meat 
fast, which Don Felix swung across, 
and untying it, chucked it down to 
us who stood below; the fowl, and 
the bottle of rum, and the bottle of 
lemonade, or beverage, as it is called 
in Jamaica, were secured in like 
manner. 

“So,” said our ally, “ we shan’t 
starve for want of food anyhow, 
whatever we may do of cold.” But 
we were nearer being released than 
we thought, for suddenly, as if from 
the giving way of some obstruction 
below that had dammed up the 
water in the gully, it ebbed nearly 
two feet, and we promptly availed 
ourselves of this to pass over to the 
other side of the Devil’s Gully, 
which, notwithstanding that the wa- 
ter had subsided so much, was a 
work of no small difficulty, and even 
considerable danger. Having thank- 
ed Mr Macgregor, who owned a 
very fine coffee property in the 
neighbourhood, for his kindness, we 
drove rapidly out of the defile, now 
lit by the moon, and in a quarter of 
an hour found ourselves amongst 
the Works’; that is, in the centre of 
the mill-yard of Ballywindle. 
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A tove for solitude is a symptom 
of our fallen nature, for it was the 
first effect of man’s sullenness ; but it 
is a symptom I have never discover- 
ed in myself, though I lack not my 
full share of proofs of that our sad 
condition. If, when alone, I can say 
with a clear conscience, that I have 
not an evil spirit, I cannot well deny 
that I have a fearful one. Nature 
overpowers me—her magnitude is 
awful, and she teems with minute 
mysteries that mock and forbid my 
scrutiny. Iam apt to feel as if the 
rocks would topple down on me, as 
if the waters would rise and over- 
whelm me, their voice is a threaten- 
ing disapprobation—and should there 
be a silence, it is like the suspense 
of an impending danger, arresting 
the attention of all around, rocks, 
woods, water becoming sensitive 
creatures, conscious expectant wit- 
nesses of my ruin. 

If in a deep and shaded valley, a 
sudden light gleam and pass across 
it, it is to the imagination as a lamp 
of a searching angel, in quest of the 
guilty, or rebellious—if, in the midst 
of sunshine, a shadow stretch across 
the landscape, it is as of some em- 
bodied demon that is riding the 
clouds, and the moving darkness is 
terrific. The very trees are full of 
eyes to spy out, and tongues to tell 
of our ways, and the bare rocks are 
as tablets on which sentence may be 
written in characters cognizable to 
agents invisible. I said above, that 
a love for solitude was a symptom 
of eur fallen nature—yet Milton, in 
his Eve, makes it precede that un- 
happy condition. Eve first desired 
it—and, in her daring self-confidence 
rejecting the warnings, the remon- 
strance, and forsaking the guardian- 
ship, the loving presence of her hus- 
band, that should have been her 
only desire, bounded away to soli- 
tude, and there the Tempter assailed 
her, and she fell. It is against his 
judgment in yielding to Eve’s wishes, 
and affectionate excusings of her 
desire to be severed from him even 
for a moment, that Adam says— 


** For solitude sometimes is best society.” 


He had previously said— 
** But if much converse perhaps 
Thee atiate —to short absence I could 
yield "— 
much converse satiate !—Oh! Eve, 
Eve, as painted by Milton, frail, un« 
certain creature. Converse of your 
beloved satiate !—Was Adam’s con- 
versation tedious? did she want 
more knowledge, fatal knowledge, 
than he had to bestow—could she 
thus early, be weary of 
* This sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles, for smiles from rea- 
son flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the soul— 
Love, not the lowest end of human life?” 


There is poetry, for it is luminous 
with truth. This blessed intercourse 
of looks and smiles should have been 
far dearer and sweeter to her, than 
Lectures on Philosophy, or all the 
volumes of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge that have been bewil- 
dering the brains of her daughters 
since the fatal experiment. Perhaps 
she did not know her own motives, 
or covered them under a sense of 
imaginary duties, or Adam would 
not have said, “ if much converse 
perhaps thee satiate.’ It is often 
enough to feel the presence of a 
companion without any interchange 
of speech—but there is in that case, 
always an imaginary interchange of 
thought. Whatever passes through 
the mind may be communicated, and 
we almost delude ourselves into a 
belief that it is. 

See two rough colts, divided by 
a paling, how near to it they feed— 
though the grass there be coarser, 
and intermixed with nettles—how 
they chafe and neigh, and show un- 
easy motion if they lose sight of 
each other. The better sort of ani- 
mals dislike solitude. Crimes are 
first meditated in solitude. Even 
after-repentance requires an admo- 
nitory attendant voice, and for lack 
of it, will we make a second self of 
conscience, and address ourselves, 
as-it were, in and under that ideal 
presence. Look at the trembling 
wretch in Bewick’s Vignette, soli- 
tary, by moonlight, fancying that he 
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sees a grinning fiend in the trees he 
is passing. It is strange—but some 
there are who seek solitude—love 
it, or affect to love it—to me it is 
always painful. 


‘¢ O solitude, where are the charms! 
That sages have found in thy face.” 


There you see native instinct will 
show itself. The Poet has abso- 
lutely made a personification, and, 
therefore, a companion of solitude. 
Whenever a poet begins his false 
panegyric thus—“O solitude,” you 
may be sure he is a hypocrite, and 
longing for a companion, whom he 
does not choose to name. We will 
not be alone, and if we are debarred 
the bodily presence of a companion, 
we conjure up to ourselves demons, 
or angels, that walk beside us in 
love, before us as guides, or behind 
us to our horror, and seldom, indeed, 
is it that we are so happily attuned, 
that the former appear to the music 
of our thoughts ; or, if they do, it is 
but to regret their visionary nature. 
So thought Coleridge : 


‘* Like one that in a lonely road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turn’d round, walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 
Ancient Mariner. 


Pictor has been the sole cause of 
my venting my spleen on solitude. 
He was engaged to go to Linton for 
letters, and promised to overtake 
me—immediately after breakfast; I 
slung my portfolio at my back, with 
all the requisites of the “innocent 
art,” and leisurely took the way to-« 
wards Waters Meet. I did not cross 
the wooden bridge, mentioned in my 
last, but continued the path to the 
left of the river. For the space of 
about half a mile after leaving the 
weir, the scenery is not interesting ; 
as seen from the path, it wants 
fluent lines, and decided character, 
and the river itself is too much cut 
up and broken. There are, how- 
ever, even in this place, isolated 
parts, that, taken from the whole, 
(and a Sketcher’s eye will soon note 
them,) are excellent studies. 

After passing a very narrow way, 
between the rocky bank, and a large 
tabular mass of stone, you will sud~ 
denly turn to the left, and at every 
step, find the scenery open upon 
you in commanding beauty. © 


river becomes a very striking object 
of admiration. You will no longer 
sée its continuous course as before, 
over a wider bed, amid fragments 
all too much alike. 

But you will see it partially—here, 
most beautiful and varied falls; 
there, in deep pools, edged with 
moving white lines, soon losing 
themselves in deep browns—and be- 
yond, the whole bed will be inter- 
cepted by richest foliage of large 
trees, meeting, as it were, from bank 
to bank, through whose boughs, here 
and there, a bright streak, or amore 
transparent blue, will indicate the 
course of the water. The very first 
fall, after the sudden turn to the left, 
should be well studied, both from 
above and below; and also viewin 
it, looking towards Lynmouth, and 
in the contrary direction as it crosses 
the river on to the eye, there 
is a thin greenish transparent line 
very distinctly marked, separated 
from the deep brown water, at whose 
edge the fall commences, and from 
the mass of white foam immediately 
succeeding it, that is the peculiar 
feature of this fall, and by its pecu- 
liarity endows it with life, so that 
you wonder not that in the fabulous 
spirit of poetry, ‘the heathen mytho« 
logy admitted the semi-deified per 
sonification of rivers. I have made 
many studies here, and have often 
been much tempted to encounter the 
danger of making perilous way,down 
among broken ledges, and gullies 
that run down to the deep water, 
above the little fall. But prudence 
overcame the desire of adventure, 
and [ have tried to make my way to 
it from below. Having descended 
some distance, before reaching the 
fall, where there is little difficulty, I 
have endeavoured to creep along 
over a ledge of rock directly above 
the foam—but it was too narrow, and 
the peril and astounding noise filled 
me with a fearful awe, aad often has 
the attempt been in vain. I have 
likewise waded through the stream 
itself, where not very deep, and 
reaching the opposite bank, climbed 
over some large fragments to the top 
of the fall, but could never go be- 
yond, though it was plain to see, that 
the precipitous rock, terminating in 
a broad ledge, running perhaps 2 
hundred yards or more, and shutti 
in the stream heré, would affo 
some excellent studies for the pen- 
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cil. Itis on the left bank, and by 
the ledge I have mentioned, that [ 
would entreat those gentlemen who, 
as I have before mentioned, take so 
great an interest in Lynmouth, to 
cut a pathway, not very perceptible, 
but so as to make a safe access to 
the enclosed scenery beyond it. 
This little fall, however, seen from 
below, near the point beyond which 
it is not safe to venture, will not 
escape the eye or the hand of the 
Sketcher. ‘The rich vale growing 
from the opposite bank, and throw- 
ing its boughs across, and the gleams 
of light seen under them, and the 
rocks in shade dimly seen, and the 
-—_ trees edging the broken descent 
of the high bill beyond them, will 
delight for form and colour, and 
somewhat task the skill of the prac- 
tised Sketcher. I did not, on this 
former occasion of which I am now 
speaking, descend, though I was fair- 
ly free of the river, and of all the 
nymphs’ bathing places, having once 
paid the penalty of my scrutiny; 
for, having reached the opposite side, 
endeavouring to climb by help of 
too slight a branch, it gave way with 
me, and if any invisible water- 
nymphs did take me in their arms, 
they did not let me out of them till 
they had thrice made me pay low 
obeisance to them in their liquid 
abodes. I had just time in falling, 
when my companion (for I had one 
then, though not in suffering) spor- 
tively cried, “ Exit with a bow.” I 
did not, like Homer’s Thief o’ Grain 
in a similar predicament, tear or 
pull my hair, Aa: 3: ye:res, nor wring 
my hands, but Ldid wriag my clothes, 
which needed not my hands to tear. 
I remained long about the spot, and 
though the glaring light was not fa- 
vourable, I could not avoid making 
a coloured sketch, thinking Pictor 
would soon find me thus employed. 
I was, however, disappointed, and 
proceeded some way further, and, 
descending, reached the water’s 
edge; it was here shallow and gentle, 
* singing a quiet tune,’ such as 
might just improve silence, and no 
more. I began to feel the chilling 
spell of solitude upon me, and was 
too restless to work. Isat myself 
down on the shadowy side of a large 
stone, against which | leaned; others 
were between me and the stream, 
whose moving onward was scarcely 


heard. I could here see the path by 





which Pictor would come; but from 
all below I was completely shelter- 
ed, though little probability did there 
appear of my being disturbed. I 
could not conjecture of companions, 
but the mute stones that were im- 
movably fixed in quietness around 
me. In this position, solitude 
brought visions, coloured with the 
sickly hue of melancholy. Now, 
gentle brother or sister Sketcher, ad- 
mire how small a thing will shake 
the nerves under the influence of 
loneliness! Had you been just 
where I was, and had known that a 
companion was within sight, or 
hearing, or reach, even so only that 
to your sense the air, the trees, 
the woods, the rocks, the waters, 
had been conscious of a human 
presence and companionship, you 
might not have been startled as [ 
was, and as was a poor dumb crea-« 
ture too, as guiltless of intentional 
offence as the harmless Sketcher;—a 
poor sheep that I had not seen, and 
that made no noise with her footing, 
unsuspecting that living creature 
worse than herself was within her 
beat, had reached the very stone 
against which I lay ; and, poor lone- 
ly thing, missing, perhaps, her com- 
panion, opened her innocent mouth 
close to my vacant ear, and uttered 
a deep baa! It may have been a 
weakness, perhaps, that I ought to 
be ashamed of; but I love truth, and 
own that I trembled and started up, 
my heart palpitating fearfully, and 
away started the eloquent beast. 
She looked back at me for a moment, 
and thinking, perhaps, that I did not 
look much like a butcher, more lei- 
surely scrambled up the bank, and 
one or two scraggy creatures came 
to hear all she had to relate, and 
they baaed away together in so 
gentle a manner, that I flattered my- 
self I might thus translate it :—“ It is 
only an innocent Sketcher, and that 
tribe always love us poor sheep.” I 
had not well recovered my quiet 
presence of mind when Pictor made 
his appearance on the path; he was 
soon seated by me. I learned from 
him that a most melancholy event 
had occurred—the death of a worthy 
man of the Preventive Service, who 
had the preceding evening fallen 
over Countisbury Cliff—his body had 
been just found. I then recollected 
the evening before having seen him 
on the bridge, on the point of as- 
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cending the hill, when I went past 
Mr Rowe’s house, and sat some short 
distance from the base of the cliff, 
among fragments that had fallen from 
above. How well now I recollect, 
when looking towards the sea, ad- 
miring the evening setting quietly in, 
and listening to the more lazy drone 
of the waters, that sleepily, as it 
were, at intervals, fell upon the 
shore; how well I remember being 
twice or thrice startled by something 
like a moan among the rocks behind 
me, so that each time, as the sound 
came, I looked behind. I could not 
think of it seriously, but it startled 
me; it rather excited my imagina- 
tion than any real apprehension that 
it arose from any poor sufferer. Ab, 
thought J, it is the earth’s parting 
farewell to the setting sun. Then, 
in the wanderings of fancy, I pic- 
tured the lover, Polyphemus, moy- 
ing seaward from his melancholy 
cliffs in his hopeless passion for his 
Galatea. Images came fast, and 
those moans, that now, I fear, were 
uttered in the dying agony and suf- 
fering of that poor man, were but as 
tones of music, with which my fancy 
could almost unfeelingly sport, and 
conjure up things—how unreal! 
Pictor. This melancholy event led 
me, before keeping my engagement 
with you, to walk up Countisbury 
Hill to see the spot from which he 
must have fallen. I staid there some 
fime, looking down over the rocks 
into the precipitous and narrow ra- 
vine. Though under the impression 
of this distressing occurrence, I 
could not but admire the scene be- 
fore me. There was the broad ex- 
we of water, terminated by the 
Velsh hills, beautifully blue, amid 
many delicate and changing hues. 
The water was so aérial in colour, 
that it quite deceived us as to its 
depth of tint, discovered by the re- 
lief with which the rocks stood out 
against it. They were much varied 
in hue, by the intermixture of small 
herbage and stone on the projecting 
tops that were under the eye; yet 
the water was much deeper in tone, 
but it was a green, almost celestial, 
like an amalgamation of ether with 
the liquid element, and across it ran 
the shadows of floating clouds, va- 
riegating with semi-purple streaks 
the broad expanse. There was 
neither boat nor sail in sight. The 


scene seemed tenanted alone by in« 
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numerable hawks or kites, that 
floated up from the abysses, flew 
round the rugged points, and drop« 
ped again into the deep shadows, 
with their occasional wild cry. 
There was something in their search- 
ing flight and peculiar cry that seem- 
ed to connect them with the melan- 
choly tale of the day, and I shall 
long remember it, both through 
them and the tones, hues, and cha- 
racter of the scenery which I stu- 
died under such strange impres- 
sions, 

Shetcher. 1 have often remarked 
how deceptively deep are the tones 
of the water, from the point of view 
you have described, and have often 
thought this aérial delusion had not 
escaped Claude, by whom I have 
seen it most faithfully represented. 
You will be best aware of the depth 
of tone in nature, or in pictures, by 
its comparison with a piece of white 
paper, which I before mentioned. 
Look now at some of the lightest 
objects about us, the grey stone, the 
lighter parts of this flowing water, 
and hold your white paper against 
them, and we shall find their inten- 
sity of tone quite surprising. The 
fact is, nature does more by brillian- 
cy, depending chiefly on texture, 
than by positive light of her colour- 
ing. 

‘Pictor. The old masters seem cer- 
tainly to have studied this working 
of nature’s hand, and, consequently, 
most of their pictures are of a low 
tone. They seemed never to forget 
that there is a something interposed 
between the eye and the raw colour 
that subdues, and yet, at the same 
time, makes it bright. 

We now left the river side, and 
again reached the path leading to Wa- 
ters Meet; but finding the sun very 
powerful, and being desirous of cool 
shelter, we descended at the point 
where the valley takes a sudden turn 
to the right, for I well knew, and had 
often enjoyed, the shade of the spot 
we were approaching. There was no 
path, but yet nothing formidable to 
obstruct our way; a very few steps 
brought us within shelter from the 
sun’s rays. About us lay picturesque 
large stone masses, moss-covered, 
and among them the smaller, as 
it were, half buried round the 
roots of the trees, that, like them, 
were earth-coloured, and edged 
with yerdant and close fringe. 
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The colour of the scene, as a whole, 
was a cool green, set off and deep- 
ened throughout by the solemn 
brown of earth, and bank, and an- 
tique boles of trees, between which 
were seen the silver streak of the 
water (itself of the general hue of 
the scene) as it glided to the rocky 
ledge that crossed theriver irregular- 
ly in the direction over which it fell, 
and went forward with similar in- 
terruptions, till it emerged bright in- 
to the sunshine, that forming the 
centre picture, yet occupying no 
great space, heightened and deter- 
mined the character of the shade of 
the picture. Yet was this sunshine 
among foliage, stone, and water, not 
an isolated spot; it had touches 
that, too small for interruption, just 
tenderly edged, here and there, the 
deep toned moss, and ran most de- 
licately behind the boles of the 
trees, that shot out, and looked over 
the stream. There was just enough 
of these faint gleams to be a con- 


necting chain of light, that not only 
prevented the centre from being too 
attracting a spot, and therefore de- 
structive of quietness, but satisfied 


the mind that the shade we were un- 
der was shade, and not the indis- 
tinct aud gloomy obscurity of an un- 
blest spot. The trees here were 
many, and some rather large, and 
the position and ground from which 
they grew gave the idea of the out- 
skirt of a larger wood. Pictor was 
delighted, and was soon at work, 
and remarked how greatly he was 
facilitated in his sketching such a 
scene by the remarks I had made on 
opaque and semi-opaque colours, 
and the partial mixture of chalk. 
_ Sketcher. Do you remember seeing 
a little drawing of mine of this very 
scene ?—a transparency. Under those 
trees to the right I had put in a fi- 
gure in white, sitting close by the 
water, of which you remarked, that 
being somewhat transparent, it want- 
ed substance—and some one re- 
marked that the discovery gave the 
figure a mystery that pleased him 
the more. 

Pictor. [remember it well—it is 
a subject admirably adapted to that 
manner. One is so disgusted with the 
horrid performances of the uphol- 
stering manufactory blinds, that in 
hall, and on staircase, hide nothing 
so bad as themselves, and put there 
as an ingenious, yet illiterate im- 
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proyer, inflicted on conspicuous 
ground a modern ruin, as he truly 
said, as an eyesore. We are, I say, 
so disgusted with these sort of things 
that approach too near to art with- 
out being picture, that I was delight- 
ed to see you had rescued transpa- 
Tent painting from contempt. You 
have practised it much ; now, tell me 
how you work. 

Shetcher. The work is, I assure 
you, very fascinating, and the delu- 
sion, I think, greater than any other 
style of painting or drawing. If our 
best artists would take to it, you 
would see surprising things. There 
is the greatest power, for you may 
have any gradation of texture, from 
the greatest clearness to perfect opa- 
city. And how can the glorious 
sunsets be more truly given? Then 
the moon, in all her characters, ap- 
pears perfectly at the command of 
the pencil; whether you choose her 
to sail with oblique and anxious 
look, through the pathless and inter- 
minable heavens, or more majesti- 
cally, with ber retinue of spirits in- 
visible, under their canopies of il- 
luminated cloud chariots; or whe- 
ther over mountain’s brow, just 
ae and throwing her silver light 
broadly over the tops of the matted 
woods, with her soft and playful 
beams, kissing some gentle brook, sil- 
vering the broad leafy counterpanes 
of fairies’ beds. Earth, air, and wa- 
ter, seem all within the power and 
magic of this art. Old attempts of 
former days could scarcely be called 
pictures, for they had no colour; 
but in those I saw, colours in all va- 
rieties, and true to nature, were 
given. And why not paint on both 
sides of your paper, and you will 

roduce variety of tone and co- 
our, similar to glazing in oil? for the 
darkest objects, use opaque colour, 
it matters not what; but the great 
thing to attend to is, never to use 
any oil or varnish, or any thing of 
that kind, for the transparent parts 
—trust to your paper—by scraping 
it on one side, or both, as you may 
want it; and if it be scraped on both 
sides, you may add much to the ef- 
fect by placing a thin paper, colour- 
ed, as may be required, at the back. 
It is very agreeable evening work— 
I have done all mine by a single 
candle—and seldom find that they 
need much yrs for the more 
perfect light in which they may be 
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exhibited. Besides, there is a do- 
mestic charm in it. You sport free- 
ly with your colours, effects rapidly 

row, creatures spring at your com- 
mand, whilst music or reading is 
charming your ear or your mind, 
and the fireside and the lights are in 
themselves cheerful. You are un- 
der the inspiration of the better feel- 
ings, that kindle and almost create 
genius, and throw endearment of 
memory and sweet association on 
its productions. 

Pictor. Do you not think it would 
be as well to defer to that social il- 
lumination of night, this lecture on 
art, and now to take the invitation 
of Nature that is so delightfully 
courting us? nor will she be jealous, 
as fools suppose, of fascinating art. 
They come and dwell together 
with harmony, and make the three 
graces ; or if nature be more fond of 
rambling in shade and in sunshine, 
through glade and forest, she is hap- 
py to retire many a night within the 
elegant domicile of art, and comes 
forth in the morn to walk the hills, 
breathing in her buoyant spirits 
learned airs, till the winds take them 
up, and fill the woods with Handel’s 
Pastorale, which, if some gifted 
clown should chance to hear, he 
would think himself possessed, and 
henceforth be “the Gentle Shep- 
herd.” 

Sketcher. A poetical metamorpho- 
sis, indeed, and worthy an Ovid. 

Pictor. And think you such 
changes never take place? There 
are strange influences and strange 
powers. What think you of “ Cy- 
mon the clown who never dreamed 
of love ?” 

Sketcher. Simply that such a cha- 
racter never touched this earth; first, 
as senseless as one of its clods, and 
then under any influence became the 
man of mental grasp and energy un- 
controulable. It is a fiction that no- 
thing but the consummate skill of 
the poet, hurrying over the incredi- 
ble, and so putting the contrast be- 
fore you, forcing the mind of the 
reader into circumstances of instant 
action, and breathless interest, that 
it may not dwell upon the impossi- 
bility, so that poor Cymon is as much 
lost as if he had never been in the 
poem, and if at any time remember- 
ed, it is butin the spirit of gallantry, 
that would pay a compliment to the 
power of beauty with a flattering 
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willingness, that would not have the 
truth too narrowly looked into. 
There is a state of mind in which it 
gives a sort of poetical credence to 
what it knows to be false. Poets 
and painters understand this, and 
with management, bend all minds to 
these whimsical creeds. There is, 
when we are willing to be deceived, 
but small difference between the 
* vero” and the “ ben trovato,’ and 
80 it is, in this tale of Cymon; ex- 
press but a doubt, and the lover of 
romance will, in his indignant gal- 
lantry, exclaim,— 


*© Chi dice mal d'amore 
Dice la falsita !” 


Pictor. You have made me, at 
least, satisfied with my imperfect 
sketch, which I therefore pronounce 
finished, for what may not be true 
to nature may be true to fancy. How 
like to a beautiful poten is the 
green in the water to the right, and 

ow set, as if by no unskilful hand, 
not in gold, because it is costly, but, 
as it were, inan enclosure of brown, 
polished wood, deepened in parts by 
inlet ebony ; and that there may be ne 
suddenness (what some, by the by, 
would aim to effect) in the contrast 
of this dark upon the small circle of 
reflected sky, and we see no sky 
above, see how the interspersed dot- 
ting of the leafage softly mirrored, 
breaks the hardness, and brings the 
dark and light together without of- 
fence; and how cool and luminous 
is the small bluish-grey circular line 
of the sky, that with its outward rim 
plays undulatingly from and into the 
miellow and deeper tones of the 
river's visible bed, It is like Dian’s 
crescent rising over the yet coloured 
hills; for where the queen of night 
walks visibly in her own favoured 
regions, earth wears not sable at her 
presence. 

Shetcher, “ Hung be the heavens 
with black,” is no command of hers. 
I have seen a sweet picture by Ale 
bano, in which this truth is admi- 
rably understood—it is landscape, 
strictly speaking; for though the fi- 

ures are beautiful, especially in co- 
our, the chief charm is in the land- 
scape, which you would pronounce 
to be under some pervading influence 
of borrowed light, even if there were 
no figures to tell the story—which 
is of Diana and Endymion—flying 
cupids are directing the beauteous 
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queen to the sleeping shepherd. The 
crescent on her bow is, as you de- 
scribe that bright rim of sky, a jew- 
elled purity. The picture is most 
poetically coloured ; though rich and 
varied, and low-toned, highly lumi- 
nous, with just that faint dimness 
over unimportant objects, that must 
yet be visible, though unobserved, 
that serves to make a magic bright- 
ness of all that is without its boun- 
daries, and blending all together in 
harmonious softness. If it be thought 
moonlight, it is on the chosen terri- 
tory where Diana touches with her 
sandal'd feet the flowered green, 
where neither fog nor vapour, mil- 
dew nor damp, cover or blight the 
minutest particle of the blessed co- 
lours which Nature first gave. I 
said that the picture was low in tone 
—it was purposely so, that it might 
be soft and imposing, favoured with 
that unintruding light, that might 
best suit the sentiment. But your 


idolizers of effect, of contrast, of 
the daring reform, or impudence of 
art, would have despised its unas- 
suming modesty. 

Pictor. And though we have here 
in this lovely scene before us shade 


and sunshine, yet is there no violent 
contrast ; there is more of brilliancy 
than light. I have read books on 
art, that prescribe, no matter what 
your sentiment or subject, the exact 
quantities of light and shade and 
half tone; and that with finger and 
thumb accuracy print the very pla- 
ces they shall occupy; mapping Na- 
ture’s face as phrenologists do hu- 
man heads. 

Shetcher. And with as little rea- 
son as Mr Shandy discovered Wit 
and Judgment in the knobs of his 
chair, by his simple fiat—* Let this 
knob be Wit, and that Judgment.” 
This previous determination of quan- 
tities is as absurd as would be the 
attempt to chain down all poetry to 
one measure, and without licenses— 
to remodel the Iliad, and convert its 
hexameters into iambics—to distri- 
bute the flats and sharps by unerr- 
ing rule for every air—to read a lec- 
ture of conformity to the sun in mid 
heaven, that he clip his shadows by 
the square, and threaten him with 
Procrustes’s bed—that he, as well as 
his sister, the Moon, shine only by 
borrowed light, to be supplied by 
Ignorance. But this is one of the 
conceits of the “Effect Artists,” I 
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will venture to affirm, that there is 
no one rule for light and shade. The 
feeling that variously puts syllables 
and words into verse, 


‘** From grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere” — 


that by notes determines melody 
and harmony in music—that marries 
sound to sense, and seeks appro- 
priate expression—delights in a wide 
range, and loves alike variety and 
simplicity, and nothing more than to 
see them united. 

Pictor. It appears to me that the 
law of composition, of which you have 
treated so fully, if there be any feel- 
ing in the mind to point out what 
the general tone should be, is all 
that is required for particular appli- 
cations of light and shade, inasmuch 
as they are to be subservient to the 
subject as a whole, and to all the 
parts of it. 

Shketcher. I think so. I have often 
heard the complaint, that few wri- 
ters on art give practical instructions; 
and those authors whom I have read 
treat it too mechanically. There are 
rules, without doubt; but they should 
be blended with the poetry of the 
art, from which, in fact, they must 
arise. And hence more is required 
than the experience of the mere prac- 
tical painter. He should have ac- 
quired more than the easel will teach 
him—he should be acquainted with 
the best poetry, and have the gift of 
it in himself. Did you ever hear 
Rippingille speak on art? I never 
heard his lectures, but I know he 
took much pains with some. I know 
no one more qualified. His conver- 
sations on those subjects are always 
excellent, and rendered fascinating 
by the sparks of genius, that made 
every thing he said vivid. 

Pictor. Why does he not publish 
what he has drawn up? 

Sketcher. I never knew in any 
one powers so versatile. I have seen 
sketches, compositions of his, of a 
high poetic character of pathos and 
feeling, superior to any thing he has 
painted. 

Pictor. But perhaps his orders 
were for more common life. 

Shetcher. That may be often the 
painter’s unhappiness. But you do 
not seem disposed to be very indus- 
trious with your pencil ;—you use 

our colours with great certainty, 
and sketch therefore rapidly ; it has 
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this disadvantage, that you are not 
continuously for so long a time ad- 
miring any one subject, as the more 
slow artist. 

Pictor. I know not that; for it 
does not follow that al/ the time of 
the less rapid artist is employed in 
admiration; it may be in surmount- 
ing some difficulties, having little 
reference to beauties, or in learning 
to see—in acquiring, not in using 
and enjoying taste. It is well to 
have leisure to admire more fully 
after the sketch be made, and then 
to lie with half-closed eye, and bid 
your fancy go on her search into 
every nook and cranny for thoughts, 
and for things invisible but to the 
mind’s eye, which ventures thus to 
peep through the visual organ, and 
retreat again to the laboratory of its 
creation—the brain; then opening 
again your refreshed eyes to the 
scene, it will, as it were, rush upon 
your sight, eager to be admired, ar- 
rayed in the conceptions of poetry. 
I love to loiter where 1 have sketch- 
ed, so let us not seek Waters Meet to- 
day. We have passed, not far from 
hence, a sheltering rock in front of 
the stream, facing the woods, and with 
a peep of the blue and golden hills 
through the foliage, as it follows the 
river’s course, which we did not 
stay to admire as we should. There 
are moss-cushioned low seats, and 
tables of the same manufacture ; let 
us walk some way down the stream, 
and we shall ere long find the rest 
of our party in the path above, and 
they shall join us here, and the scene 
will be still more delightful. 

Nothing could be more agreeable 
than Pictor’s proposal. We accord- 
ingly slowly retraced our way by the 
margin of the stream, and through 
the wood, that threw out overarch- 
ing branches above our heads. There 
Was no positive path, nor could we 
venture to walk with any fixed ob- 
servation of the scene; the ground 
Was throughout interrupted with 
moss-covered stones of various sizes, 
over and by which we had to make 
footing as we could. Now, to a 
Sketcher, there is no disadvantage 
in these obstacles ; for there is some 
little relief, (and that is a bad term, 
for there is no weariness, )—there is, 
as it were, a dropping of the curtain, 
and the drawing it up again; and 
every time we do stop, and look up 
or before us, we have presented to 
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us the more new and distinct pic- 
ture, which is thus unmixed with 
vivid impressions of scenes imme- 
diately preceding. We soon reached 
the rock, the boundary of more en- 
tangled ground that we had before 
passed; from which point to the 
wood I have been describing, the 
landscape looking down the river for 
a small space is in sunshine; and we 
see above us, on the left, the high 
hill, with its rocky points and wood- 
ed recesses, over whose tops the 
light flowed, gleaming and touchin 

the ground, here and there settled 
on the leafage (made by it very dis- 
tant) of the trees that hung over the 
river. The tints over the hill, be- 
coming more aérial towards the sum- 
mit, were very striking; and the 
little secluded and almost inaccess- 
ible nooks amid the rocks high up, 
deep in shade and sylvan retirement, 
took magic from uncertainty, and 
gave a longing and a scope to fancy. 
Near this rock the river has a small 
descent; the ledges of rock cross 
the water irregularly, so that there 
are several inner gullies, through 
which the stream, with various force 
and rapidity, glides or hastens. There 
are many studies here, and the small 
stemmed and light and waving trees 
and shrubs, some with large, round, 
distinctly pencilled up-shooting, and 
others with taper and pendant leaves, 
held communication with the waters, 
as if they were moving, smiling, li- 
ving witnesses of their play and 
beauty, and listeners to their music. 
Having fixed upon our station, we 
returned, and, descending by a sud- 
den dip in the ledge which I have 
spoken of, soon reached again the 
deep shade. Through this we pass- 
ed, loitering. The wood is of no 
extent, and we soon came upon more 
open ground, not, however, without 
the richness and occasional shelter 
of trees. As here we had a com- 
mand of the path; we remained, and 
I was busy with my portfolio and 
pencils, studying some exquisite 
passages in the stream, paying little 
attention to the accompaniments, 
This practice I would strongly re- 
commend to young sketchers—to 
study a few bushes only, or some 
broken ground, or, as I did, water 
only. The eye and hand will be 
thus greatly improved. Here I had 
the benefit of the presence of my 
friend Pictor, and he of absence; 
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for, addressing him as he was lean- 
ing over the stream, not far from 
me, I received no answer, and soon 
found that he was indulging fancy— 
I doubted not that he was sketching 
from nature in rhyme. Seeing him 
at length move, I conjectured right- 
ly that his reverie was over, and 
embodied in substance poetical. As 
our party could not reach the rock 
for some time, Pictor proposed, be- 
fore our return, to proceed some- 
what further down the course of the 
stream. We did so. It would be 
tedious were I to describe all the 
pictures that attracted us ;—we were 
satisfied that much was laid up in 
store for many days, and rather 
admired than sketched. The wood 
was now, for the most part, on 
the opposite side of the river, and the 
trees were larger; the edges of the 
little falls, and windings round the 
obstructing stone fragments in the 
shallow parts, marked with white 
and grey streaks, as the stream pur- 
sued its way towards Lynmouth, 
and the sea, set off by the dark 
masses of the wood that here threw 
out dark, and there = branches, 
more strongly to show the deep 
greens and the sombre trunks of 
old trees dimly seen amid the fo- 
liage, not unfrequently in reflection, 
while from the larger and nearer 
bodies rose upper branches, break- 
ing into the sky, thick and matted 
with ivy, while into all this mass of 
foliage, young and tender ash and 
alder shot forth their light and grace- 
ful leafage, as they grew from the 
fissures of a neck of rock, at the 
base of whose broken and steep 
sides the transparent many-coloured 
stream was gliding and gently de- 
ecending, and flowing away with a 
visible course into the dark shade 
under the foliage from whose deep- 
est recesses a returning eddy 
brought back in line, and of different 
sizes, balls of froth, that without on- 
ward —- moved round and 
round, the larger as they circled 
increasing in their outer wall, hol- 
low within, the sport and mystery 
of the stream, of which the motion- 
less extended branches seemed ob- 
servant, the gleams of the rich brown 
ground behind the trees, partially 
and faintly seen, the high hill on the 
left with its peculiarities before de- 
scribed, and in its turning forming 
a back ground of ultramarine tints 
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over the foliage in front—all these 

ether, and seen in variety of po- 
sitions, offered innumerable and ex- 
cellent studies. 

But this part of the river should 
not be seen at mid-day—and were 
the scenes below accessible, not 
very far hence, to the point that 
was so much the subject of the last 
number, I make no doubt that there 
would be a very great variety, (for 
I have with great difficulty, made 
discoveries to warrant the observa- 
tion,) and probably there is not a 
river in the kingdom which would 
afford in so short a course so many 
beauties. 

We had little time to spare, but I 
could not resist making one colour- 
ed study. This was the scene. The 
bed of the river here is one mass of 
rock, which in the centre being ele- 
vated, forms a grotesque island, 
speaking in relative proportion, a 
dorsum immane, of an uneven 
surface, furrowed. It resembles 
the back of some monstrous ante- 
diluvian tortoise, or unknown pro-« 
digy, that had seen chaotic slime, 
and after having for ages been im- 
bedded, is now washed, and left dry 
and bare in the midst of the river. 
At its termination nearest the eye, 
the water fell a few feet, blending 
its transparent colours with the 
foam, and went away with a roaring 
as if it were the voice of the crea- 
ture, and as if life were under the 
stony crust. Fancy might have en- 
gendered in you a fear to trust your- 
self to the monster's back. Nor 
can we wonder that the poet should 
take a whale’s back for an island, 
under the quid libet audendi privi- 
lege. I was seated near the fall, 
and looking up the stream, under 
the boughs in the distance (if that 
term may be applied to a scene 
somewhat close ) was seen the spark- 
ling foam of another small fall, be- 
yond which the river was hidden, 
where the wood commences, of 
which I treated above, and which 
winds round to the right. Nearer to 
this point, on the opposite bank, a 
tall and graceful ash grows amid 
fragments of rock, whose top, from 
the point where I sketched the scene, 
was light and feathery, over the 
more thick foliage of the trees that 
bent downward to the stream. On 
my left was high wood, rising 
directly from the water, but little 
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was seen of the upper trees, as the 
lower were so near the eye. Their 
boles were dark, yet in parts lighter 
than the ground behind them, which 
was in deep shade, and the branches 
that were thrown out from them, 
seemed eagerly to touch the liquid 
mirror, in which they were reflected. 
I say liquid mirror, for if a mirror 
could have motion, and life, and the 
varying compiexion of life, as this 
had, the term would be appropriate. 
On my right, an oak grew fantasti- 
cally over the stony bank, almost 
horizontally, and was intermingled 
with the boughs of the opposite 
trees; above those more distant, the 
terminating ridge of the hill was 
seen, and the path that turns sud- 
denly to the right, towards Waters 
Meet, was just distinguishable as a 
small red line. The opposite range 
of hills, taking the direetion of 
Waters Meet, was the enclosing bar- 
rier of the scene, whose top was in 
broad yellow light, against the grey, 
yet warm sky, of which only so 
much was seen, as might serve to 
set off the warmer hues. I did not 


now “" to make a satisfactory 


sketch, but I could not resist the 
temptation of dashing away with my 
colours. It is sometimes difficult to 
analyze a sense of pleasure. What 
was the charm of the picture? what 
the poetry? for though of many 
beauties, the scene was one in cha- 
racter. It was of a fabulous river 
throwing off and around it the spell 
of dreams, confounding dates, dis- 
solving time, blending vague thoughts 
into poetic vision; as of a river, 
whose every drop might be charmed, 
flowing fresh from the near source 
and fountain-head of enchantment, 
amid the golden hills, whose taste 
and sprinkling might transform or 
restore the human image; and the 
delusion would take its tone, for 
good or ill, from the cast of sun- 
shine, or gloom, that might pass 
across it. While at work, suddenly 
looking up, at no great distance 
above the trees, huge wings extend- 
ed, that again were raised upward, 
flapped awhile, and the object drop- 
ped amongst the foliage. I was at 
first startled, for the boughs hid the 
body, nor did I for a moment dis- 
cover what it was. There might 
have been the fell Enchanter, and 
the presence of the Hippogriff might 
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have been conjectured from the 
wings, as “ ex pede Herculem.” I 
was not, however, long allowed such 
wild scope, for Pictor, lying not far 
from me, was roused by the vision 
thus descending, one knew not 
whence. He stood up for the scru- 
tiny, and soon asked if I had noticed 
the beautiful heron that had come 
to visit us. I was curious to know 
what Pictor would consider the cha- 
racter of the scene, and asked him 
therefore what figures would suit 
my sketch. He paused a few mo- 
ments. “ Should they be human?” 
said he. “I doubt. What think you 
of a hunter and his dogs in the act 
of transformation to stone, as they 
touched the stream, nearly over 
which, and at the other side, shall 
be a deer that has escaped—a gentle 
creature, whom the bending leaves 
would seem to worship? Or what 
think you of its being a scene for 
one of the two fountains of Love and 
Hatred— 


—‘ due fontane 
Che di diverso effetto hanno liquore 
Ambe in Ardenna, e non sono lontane.’” 


I was satisfied that we did not 
think very differently, and went on 
busily sketching, while Pictor, in- 
spired by the Poet of Ferrara, sang 
with power, and with tenderness, 
airs of “ choice Italian;” and away 
went the river, taking up the music, 
cadence after cadence, now loitering 
in listening quietness, and now hur- 
rying away again wildly, and twist- 
ing and twirling in dream-like 
change the floating strains, till the 
spirit of dream came over me too, 
and then the syrens by the sea-shore 
caught the music. I saw in vision 
the moon rise, and their white forms 
dimly seen in their shadowy cave, 
and they sang to the steamers and 
other vessels in mid-channel, that 
instantly dropped their moonlit sails, 
and were not seen, till with the 
coming tide their hulls neared the 
little pier of Lynmouth, dark as lis- 
tening porpoises upon the shining 
waters. What height of absurdity 
the dreamy influence might have 
reached, it is hard to say. I had 
already deseried a painted barge, 
with a virgin band in pure white, 
standing at the prow, as in Rogers’s 
last Illustrations, and should have 
handed them every one on shore, 
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had not Picter destroyed the illu- 
sion, and reminded me that it was 
time to seek our party. 

We were very soon on our return, 
joined our party at the rock, and 
soon commenced our enjoyment of 
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the rest of the day in music and 
social converse—for the latter, the 
spot being most favourable. The 
guitar was, as usual, in frequent 
use, and Pictor sang his song of the 
Bower. 


THE BOWER. 


O, the spot where I met my own true love 
Is the sweetest spot on earth ; 

It is not where the wild herds rove, 
Nor the scene of idle mirth. 


O, ’tis a shady, quiet, spot, 
Where not a sound is heard, 

Save the silvery voice of the busy brook, 
And the song of the gentle bird. 


O sweet is the green, above and around 
O sweet is the leaf and flower; 

But sweeter is she, that a spell has wound, 
To make it a fairy-bower. 


The flaring sun-beams pierce it not, 
Yet it beams with verdant light, 

As if angel’s feet had touch’d the spot, 
And had left it ever bright. 


During our pastime, we were 
much struck with a splendid display 
of a very common object, if we can 
call that a common object, which, of 
its kind, is remarkable for beauty. 
In the midst of shade, near where we 
sate, a gleam had broken through 
the trees above, of a golden bright- 
ness, illuminating a circle, to which 
the green bank around was a rich 
frame. In the very midst arose a 
stately thistle from among some large 
dock leaves; the top expanded most 

racefully—nothing was present to 
nterfere with the queen-like won- 
der—innumerable were the little 
dotted leaves about it (but without a 
flower,) and these so small as to 
attract no notice, and served only to 
give texture to the bright background 
—for the whole circle was illumina- 


ted—and that alone. It struck us all 
as a phenomenon, and it was as if 
some spirit had assumed a sudden 
metamorphosis into the floral king- 
dom, and its glory had not departed 
from the spot in which the change 
had been willed and effected. What 
was very striking was the colour, for 
though it seemed to be set in this 
green gold, itself retained its cooler 
green, and yet was not conspicuous 
in the contrast. 

* All around us,” quoth Pictor, 
“is Poetry. Its very spirit pervades 
Nature and Art.—It Jurks in this lit- 
tle instrument” (taking the guitar) 
“as in grave and cavern; even this 
poor thing may speak oracularly— 
and deserves our praise. So here 
is my song to it:— 


THE LYRE. 


‘Mid flickering sun and shade, 


A lyre was idly laid, 


Where the air with the waters play’d, 
But not for their sake would the Spirit awake 
That therein his bed had made. 
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‘ Youth, in the morning ray, 
Giistening came that way, 
And gaily bad “ Good day,” 

And staid not to fling across the string 
His fingers, but walk’d away. 


‘ Pleasure, with careless eye, 
And with a jocund cry, 
Came tripping, and pass’d it by. 
But the Spirit was stirr’d, nor by voice nor word, 
And the low wind did but sigh. 


‘ Then came stately Pride, 

Up with a lordly stride— 

Took the lyre, but look’d aside— 
Struck full and fast—and away he pass’d— 

And the spiritless discord died. 


*‘ Then mad Ambition came, 
And swore all sound was tame— 
But the ’streperous trump of Fame ; 
And turn’d from the string as a worthless thing, 
That might his honour shame. 


‘ Now, in the quiet eve, 
Love came there to grieve, 
That Hope should e’er deceive : 
And the Spirit awoke at his gentle stroke, 
And cried—“ Believe, believe.” 


‘ Then sweetest notes upflew, 
All things greener grew, 
As under Heaven’s own dew— 
And the waters along they flow’d with song, 
And music around them threw. 


‘ Stretch’d on holy ground, 
By loved sepulchral mound— 
Friendship heard the sound ; 

And rose in the light of the starry night, 
And a sweeter solace found. 


‘ Love, from his grassy seat, 
Awed, her rose to greet, 
And checking his hand discreet, 
More softly play’d—and his lyre he laid, 
Down at her silvery feet. 


‘ Since then the Spirit that slept 
Within, hath wakeful kept; 
Soothing the hearts that wept— 
As Friendship and Love, like spirits above, 
Have hallow’d the chords they swept.’ ” 


It was late ere we returned home; it was a glorious evening, and we 
enjoyed it to the last moment. 
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A TRUE PARISIAN TALE OF THE YEAR 1830. 


In the Rue Neuve St Genevieve is 
situated the house of Madame Vau- 
quer. Over its port cocher the passer- 
by may see written, in large letters, 
* Maison Vauquer,” and immediate- 
ly underneath, “ pension bourgeoise 
pour les deux sexes et autres.” The 
street falls just at this place into the 
Rue des Bourguignons, but by a 
descent so sudden and rapid that 
carriages rarely pass that way. This 
circumstance adds to the silence 
which reigns perpetually over the 
narrow and close-crowded streets or 
lanes, which choke up both space 
and air between the dome of the Val 
de Grace, and the dome of the Pan- 
theon. These two monuments, from 
the ghostlike population which sur- 
round but frequent them not, seem 
to possess a melancholy gravity more 
than properly belongs to them; and 
the jaundiced tints which are reflect- 
ed upon the atmosphere from their 
cupolas, agree well with the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, who look sick 
of life, yet withal respiring it an- 
xiously in one of the most dingy cor- 
ners of the earth. This region, 
though in the neighbourhood of 
thronged and busy quarters, appears 
by some invisible line to be marked 
and separated from them. One no 
sooner enters it, than one feels one’s 
self away, far away, out of the bustle 
of a great city, and plunged at once 
into a profound, solemn, sombre re- 
treat. The streets, from the absence 
of all concourse and business, are in- 
variably dry, if not clean; grass 
grows along the mildewed walls; 
the passengers look sad; the gayest 
man, on traversing this tristful spot, 
feels his spirit overclouded; the 
sound of a carriage wheel is almost 
an event; the houses, like their oc- 
cupants, seem oppressed with the 
weight of time and care, and imper- 
vious to any ray of sunshine, which, 
indeed, when it does get admittance, 
looks like the smile of a sick man, 
softening sadness, but inspiring no 
joy; the shops exhibit the mere ne- 
cessaries of animal life,—no stir, no 
bustle, no enterprise; hardly activi- 
ty enough to procure the mere means 


of subsistence. Yet actual want ap- 
pears not to be felt. This would give 
a picturesqueness to the scene, and 
be an absolute relief from the con- 
templation of the still, inanimate, 
uncheckered existence, which the 
inhabitants of this dim nook crawl 
through, like flies through a chilly, 
misty winter. Sach is the fitting 
scene of tlie tale which we are about 
to relate ; or, to speak more correctly 
and modestly, of the sombre and 
touching incident we are about to 
record. 

We will not here describe the 
pension of Madame Vauquer; it 
would merit a chapter apart. It was 
one of those decayed, decrepid es- 
tablishments which are only to be 
found in Paris, and are there nume- 
rous; a sort of hospital for broken- 
down fortunes, where the worsted 
veterans of the world retire to hide, 
and if possible to forget, their de- 
feats; voluntarily to entomb hope, 
and to subsist upon such damaged 
shows of well-being as economy can 
wrest from resigned poverty; a 
squalid, sickening spectacle, where 
are to be seen faded follies and super- 
annuated vices—merely fetid lees 
and dregs, but retaining their im- 
pure vitality to the last, and that by 
sheer dint of a philosophy which 
deems such living exhibitions of de- 
cay highly edifying. Occasionally, 
however, a stray student, too poor 
to procure elsewhere a decent shel- 
ter, may be found in these vaults of 
the living. 

It is necessary to say a word or 
two of the mistress of the establish- 
ment to which we at present allude. 
She was, at the time referred to, 
a woman of about fifty years of age, 
and bore a faint resemblance to that 
numerous class of ancient dames 
who have seen better days. Her 
a eye and physiognomy, neutral 

etwixt innocence and guilt, spoke 


her plainly to belong to the debate- 
able ground between them,—ready 
to do any thing to better her condi- 
tion —to betray a Georges or a Piche- 
grew, if a Georges or a Pichegrew 
there were to be betrayed. Never- 
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theless, she was a good sort of woman 
at bottom, said her lodgers, with 
whom she coughed, complained, 
scolded, grunted, talked scandal, and 
was consoled thereby, in concert, 
and so had all their sympathies. Her 
husband, she said, had lost all his 
fortune in commercial speculations 
—he had used her very ill—he had 
left her only eyes to weep, and her 
house to support her—she had suf- 
fered all that human nature could 
suffer, and so was exempted from 
the duty of feeling for any misfor- 
tunes but her own. 

At the period at which this little 
story commences, (1820,) this dame 
had several domesticated lodgers, 
whereof it is needful here to make 
mention only of two. The first was 
a student. In this class of customers 
Madame Vauquer had little plea- 
sure. They paid usually but seventy 
francs per month for their board and 
lodging, and ate, she thought, too 
much bread ; in both of which par- 
ticulars Eugene Rastignac had in- 
curred her severe displeasure. He 


was a young man from the environs 
of Angouléme, and had come to 
Paris to study the law. His family 


was noble, but so poor that they 
submitted to many privations in or- 
der to allow him 1200 frances yearly, 
which was necessary for his mainte- 
nance in Paris. Eugene was in per- 
son decidedly handsome. His coun- 
tenance spoke of the southern pro- 
vinces; his complexion was clear, 
his hair black, his eyes blue. His 
manners and deportment did not be- 
lie his noble extraction ; and, amidst 
all the depressions of poverty, there 
was an aristocratic ambition and ele- 
vation in his views and pretensions. 
If, on ordinary days, his vestments 
were somewhat worn, and negligent- 
ly put on, he could sometimes dis- 
play the toilet of an elegant young 
man. Habitually he wore an old 
surtout, a waistcoat which had seen 
service, a tarnished black cravat, 
tied, or rather knotted, after the fa- 
shion of students, pantaloons some- 
what bare, and boots which had been 
— or fronted, as the case might 

e. 
But the principal personage of 
this little history is the Pére Go- 
riot. He had been a lodger with 
Madame Vauquer since 1814, having 
then first retired from business, He 
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had paid sixteen hundred francs a- 
year for his; entertainment, and 
seemed to think a few coins more 
or less a trifle beneath his conside- 
ration. At this period he was called, 
respectfully, Monsieur Goriot. His 
well-furnished wardrobe, the mas- 
sive pieces of plate, and abundance 
of trinkets he possessed, inspired 
universal respect and homage. His 
appearance, though his manners 
were always most humble, denoted 
a man in easy, and even affluent cir- 
cumstances. He wore habitually a 
blue coat of fine cloth; a clean white 
waistcoat, changed daily, protected 
amply the upper region of his ro- 
tund and prominent stomach, over 
which dangled a heavy chain of 
gold, to which were suspended rings 
and seals of great value; a diamond 
pin served him for a shirt button, 
and the golden snuff-boxes, some of 
which. were inlaid with precious 
stones, captivated the benevolence 
and esteem of all who had the pri- 
vilege of taking a pinch therefrom. 

But times changed with Monsieur 
Goriot. His precious superfluities 
gradually disappeared. Towards the 
end of the second year he begged 
to be lodged on the second r, 
and to have his rent reduced to 
twelve hundred francs. So strict an 
economy had become necessary, that 
he would have no fire in his room 
during the winter. The Widow 
Vauquer asked to be paid in ad- 
vance, which was done, and from 
this time she called her lodger 
Pére Goriot. The rich merchant had 
now become, in the opinion of his 
fellow lodgers, little better than a 
rogue, a swindler, a man of myste- 
rious means. No one knew who or 
what he was. His taking up his 
abode in such a house with his for- 
mer wealth was unaccountable ; his 
sudden poverty equally so. In faet, 
the very worst suspicions and con- 
jectures were entertained of him, 
and his silence, his humility, the pa- 
tience with which he bore all taunts 
and insults, invited to their repeti- 
tion, and made him an object of real 
aversion to the whole house. But 
this aversion went not so far as to 
cause his banishment; he paid his 
rent, and besides, was useful as an 
object on whom every one might 
expectorate his ill humour, or shar- 
pen his wit, 
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But the opinion of this unhappy 
old man, which appeared the most 
probable, and was generally adopt- 
ed, was one suggested by Madame 
Vauquer, who had her own private 
motives for whetting the ill will of 
others against him; viz., that whilst 
she believed him wealthy, she had 
set her widow’s cap at him, and 
met with a prompt and decided re- 
pulse. According to her, the Pere 
Goriot was an old libertine of the 
most depraved tastes; and it was on 
the following facts that the widow 
rounded her suspicions. 

A few months previous to his re- 
duction of his expenditure, and be- 
fore she had risen from her bed, the 
widow had heard one morning upon 
the stairs the rustling of a silk robe, 
and the light step of a young female, 
who went straight to the door of 
Monsieur Goriot, which was left, it 
appeared, purposely open. Imme- 
diately afterwards, the house wench, 
Salope, came to tell her mistress that 
a girl, too pretty to be modest, had 
slipped like an eel from the street into 
the kitchen, and asked for the apart- 
ment of Monsieur Goriot. Madame 
Vauquer and her cook-maid there- 
upon set themselves immediately to 
listen, and overheard some words 
tenderly pronounced during the 
visit, which lasted some time. When 
Monsieur Goriot conducted his lady 
{as they called her) to the door, 
Salope took her basket, feigning a 
mission to market, that she might 
follow the amorous couple. 

“Oh, Madame,”’ said she, on her 
return, “old Goriot must be finely 
rich for all that, to carry it on so, 
for at the corner of the street there 
was a splendid equipage which the 
lady got into.” 

‘At dinner the house dame was de- 
termined, if possible, to get into the 
secret. 

“You are beloved, it seems, by 
the ladies,” said she, “ Monsieur 
Goriot; and, parbleau! it must be 
confessed that your taste is good, 
for your fair visitant of this morning 
was beautiful as an angel.” 

“It was my daughter,” replied 
the old man, his countenance lit up 
with an expression of pride; but the 
lodgers, like lodgers in a Parisian 
boarding-house, were too vicious to 
give credence to his words. 

A short time after, Monsieur Go- 
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riot received another visit from an- 
other beautiful female, of much too 
distinguished an air, concluded and 
firmly believed the lodgers, to be his 
daughter. These two ladies, com- 
ing sometimes of an evening and 
sometimes in a morning, being al- 
ways differently dressed, and but 
indistinctly seen, were converted by 
the malicious gossip, and corrupted 
imaginations of the boarders, into 
dozens of females. 

‘* What, another!” cried Salope, 
every time she opened the door to 
these visitants, and the words were 
echoed through the house. Now, al- 
though the widow saw nothing ex- 
traordinary in Monsieur Goriot’s 
conduct whilst he paid sixteen 
hundred francs for his maintenance, 
her virtue took instantly the alarm 
when he paid but twelve hundred, 
and she questioned him insolently 
upon the visits he received. 

“They are only from my daugh- 
ters,’ replied the old man. 

“ What! have you then a dozen 
daughters,’ retorted the widow, 
tauntingly. 

‘I have only two,” returned the 
lodger, with the humility of a ruined 
man, submitting quietly, with a bro- 
ken spirit, to all spurns and indig- 
nities. 

“ Daughters indeed!” was the 
rejoinder. 

Towards the end of the third year 
the Pere Goriot again reduced his 
expenses, and ascended to the third 
story; paying only seventy francs 
a-month for his entertainment. At 
the same time he discontinued to 
take snuff, and went with his hair 
unpowdered. His countenance, 
which secret sorrow seemed to sad- 
den more and more every day, took 
a desolate and disconsolate cast; he 
became thin; his old clothes hung 
loosely about him; his forehead be- 
came doubly wrinkled ; his features 
angular and fleshless; his eyes dull 
and sunken. To some he inspired 
horror, to others pity. 

One evening after dinner, Madame 
Vauquer, addressing him in a mock- 
ing tone, said, “ How is it, Pére Go- 
riot, that your daughters come no 
more tosee you?” 

The old man started at the ques- 
tion, as if he had been burnt with 
an hot iron, and replied, in an ac- 
cent full of emotion, “They come 
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sometimes;” upon which brutal 
laughs and jests circulated round the 
board; but the old man heard them 
not; he seemed to be sunk in an 
incurable senile sorrow and discou- 
ragement, and heeded nought. The 
lodgers, however, it must be con- 
fessed, did not know the extent of 
their cruelty. The reasoning of their 
hostess had prevailed with them. 

“Tf,” said she, “the Pére Goriot 
had daughters as rich as these ladies 
appear to be who came to see him, 
he would not be in my house on a 
third floor, paying seventy francs a- 
month, and clothed little better than 
a beggar.” Yet in spite of this ex- 
cuse, one must have lived in a French 
boarding-house, and have become, 
by frequent intercourse, acquainted 
with the indecency and corruption 
of the French mind, to understand 
how such premises, as we have hint- 
ed at, could possibly exist. What 
is related here nevertheless is all 
true. 

We must now return to Eugene 
de Rastignac. Being of noble pa- 
rentage, (a circumstance considered 
at that period,) he was admitted into 
the highest society of Paris. His cou- 
sin, the Marchioness de Beauseant, 
had taken him under her protection, 
and introduced him advantageously 
into the beau monde. One evening, 
at a brilliant soirée at her hotel, he 
had met the beautiful Countess An- 
astasia de Bostaud, and his imagina- 
tion had been perfectly captivated 
and subdued by her beauty and wit. 
Having returned home to his little 
miserable chamber, in vain did he 
attempt to devote the night to study. 
His head was too exalted by the 
splendid scene he had just left, and 
his blood too agitated to be capable 
of dull, sober application. A vapour 
of bright colours spread like a veil 
before his sight,and out of it emerged 
distinctly the form of the lovely 
countess, which continued soto haunt 
and enchant his senses, that feeling 
himself incapable of any thing but 
& reverie of sweet emotions, he was 
resigning himself complacently to 
the delicious influence, when a sigh 
or a groan, it might be called either, 
struck his ear. It came from the 
next room, where the Pére Goriot 
lodged. A stream of light under his 
door showed that he was yet up. The 
student advanced towards the door, 
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and through a yawning crevice saw 
the old man engaged in a singular 
occupation. His table was turned 
upside down on the floor, and on the 
wooden bar which united the two 
legs, the old man was, with the help 
of a thick rope, nearly as thick as a 
cable, crushing a beautiful massive 
piece of plate into a bar, as it seemed, 
to have it converted into ingots.— 
“ The first gift of my poor wife,” 
murmured he, when he had accom- 
plished his task. ‘“ I would rather 
dig the earth the rest of my days than 
part with it; but it must be done; 
the bill must be taken up to-mor- 
row.” Then regarding his work with 
unutterable sadness, and with tears 
in his eyes, he blew out his candle, 
and the student heard him get hea- 
vily into bed. In a few moments 
more he heard a loud aspiration, fol- 
lowed by these words, ‘‘ My poor 
child, my poor dear child!” and the 
student heard no more. 

The next morning Eugene de Ras- 
tignac hastened to pay his devoirs 
to the beautiful Countess Anastasia. 
Arrived at her hotel, on passing 
through the antichamber to the sa- 
loon, he heard the sound of the 
Countess’s voice, that of the Pére 
Goriot, and akiss. Immediately af- 
terwards the Pére Goriot passed him. 

“1 am delighted to have seen my 
old acquaintance here,” said Eugene 
to the Countess, as he entered the 
saloon, followed by her husband, 
Monsieur de Rastand. 

“ How!” exclaimed the Countess, 
quickly. 

“ Why, I have just met my fellow- 
lodger, le Pére Goriot, passing through 
your antichamber.” 

At the sound of the disrespectful 
monosyllable pére, the Count, who 
was making up the fire, threw the 
tongs from him as if he had been 
burat, and replied, “ You might, sir, 
have said Monsieur Goriot.” 

The Countess blushed deeply, but 
seeing the displeasure of her hus- 
band, only added, in a low embar- 
rassed tone of voice, “ It is impos- 
sible to know any one who is dearer 
to us.” 

The poor student now perceived 
that he had committed some great 
blunder. The conversation became 
cold and constrained, and so unplea- 
sant and awkward did ke feel his 
position, that he was glad to cut his 
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visit short. The Count attended him 
to the door with a profusion of bows; 
but before he was perfectly out of 
hearing, turned and said to the por- 
ter, “ If that gentleman should ever 
present himself here again, neither 
the Countess nor I can be at home 
to him.” 

Eugene, curious to have the mys- 
tery which seemed to connect such 
a poor contemptible old man as the 
Pere Goriot with the brilliant Coun- 
tess Anastasia explained, hastened to 
his cousin, the Marchioness de Beau- 
seant, in the hope that she might be 
able to read him this riddle. He 
found her at home, and at once en- 
tered on the subject. 

“T have,” said he, “in some way 
greatly offended the Rastands by men- 
tioning the name of a Monsieur Go- 
riot, whom we call familiarly Pére 
Goriot.” 

“ Why, what achild you must be,” 
cried the Marchioness ; “ do you not 
know that the Countess was a Miss 
Goriot ¢” 

“ What! Pére Goriot the father of 
the Countess!” exclaimed the stu- 
dent, in an aecent of surprise and 
horror. 

“ Yes, yes, her father,” rejoined 
the Marchioness, “ and a very good 
father too. The good man has two 
daughters, on whom he dotes. He gave 
to each of them a marriage portion of 
six hundred thousand francs, mar- 
ried the eldest, Delphine, to a rich 
German banker, the Baron de Nu- 
cingen, and the youngest, Anastasia, 
to the Count de Rastand, and they 
have both rewarded him by almost 
denying him. Of his large fortune 
he reserved to himself only arevenue 
of from eight to ten thousand francs, 
and I am told that even this has been 
diminished by farther sacrifices he 
has made to pay some debts of Del- 
phine’s, which she wished to keep 
concealed from her husband. The 
good man thought, by giving up all 
to establish his daughters so magni- 
ficently, he should secure to his old 

e two homes in which he would 
be adored; but in less than two 
years he was banished from the 
houses of his sons-in-law.” 

Eugene thought of the scene he 
had witnessed in the old man’s room 
the night before, and the tears came 
into hiseyes. The marchioness see- 
ing him. interested, continued. “I 
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recollect,” said she, “ perfectly well 
the history of this Goriot. He was 
president of his section during the 
Revolution. He was wise enough 
to anticipate the great scarcity, or 
famine it might be called, and com- 
menced his fortune at that time, by 
selling corn at ten times the price 
which it cost him. The Committee 
of Public Safety divided with him no 
doubt his gains. He began life asa 
simple apprentice to a grocer. Being 
active, diligent, and enterprising, he 
bought in a short time his master’s 
business, and laid the foundation of 
his wealth by selling pdfes d’Jtalie, 
which were to be found at the 
grocer’s, and were selling at a high 
price and in all quietness, whilst 
the people were committing murder 
for bread at the doors of all the 
bakers’ shops. Having so acquired 
a capital, he was able to speculate 
largely, and nothing, it is said, could 
surpass his intelligence in his parti- 
cular branch of commerce. He ex- 
ported, imported from Sicily and 
the Ukraine; had large magazines, 
and distributed from them through 
all the provinces of France. All the 
details of his extensive business were 
superintended with a precision and 
intelligence which might lead one to 
believe the man capable of higher 
things. Every emergency was fore- 
seen and provided fur. Activity, 
enterprise, caution, boldness, and 
success, marked all his commercial 
speculations, and in the corn market 
he was the undisputed monarch to 
whom all bowed. But taken out of 
his specialty he became the most 
ordinary of ordinary men, absolutely 
stupid, incapable of understanding 
an argument, or of enjoying any of 
the pleasures of the intellect. The 
traffic of corn absorbed all his intel- 
ligence, and all his affections were 
equally absorbed by his wife and his 
daughters. There are men capable 
only of a single sentiment, but that 
is sublime from its profound single- 
ness and purity. Such is Goriot. 
He loved his wife with a love passing 
what romance can imagine; the love 
of a powerful, pure, untaught mind, 
which has but one only object. His 
wife died, and he became a real 
widower. His affections centered 
themselves in his daughters. He 
idolized them. He gave them the 
education of princesses, with a for- 
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tune equivalent, and nature had 
iven them great personal beauty. 
fie married them, as I have told you, 
not from ambitious views, but be- 
cause they loved their husbands and 
their husbands loved them. This is 
the only motive the simple good 
man could understand. The poor 
man thought then that he should 
pass the remainder of his days in 
their society, in the only happiness 
that his heart was capable of conceiv- 
ing; that of beholding their felicity. 
And so it happened for a short time. 
Under the empire his sons-in-law 
could tolerate him. But when the 
Bourbons were restored, he became 
an eye sore to the banker, and still 
more so to Rastand. His daughters 
still loved him, and do so perhaps 
yet; nevertheless, they were a little 
ashamed of his plebeian manners, 
and got into the habit of only asking 
him to their houses when they had 
no one with them. Their father 
saw this, and perhaps half volun- 
tarily, half in consequence of the 
hints he received, banished himself 
from their presence. They saw each 
other, however, sometimes, but their 
almost clandestine visits are becom- 
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ing less and less frequent. The 
daughters are immersed in pleasure 
and luxury, whilst the father is pi- 
ning, alone and almost forgotten, in 
an obscure vile corner, with only 
one sentiment—one nerve in his 
heart,—love of them, which will 
kill him.” Eugene de Rastignac 
walked home profoundly touched by 
the melancholy tale he had heard. 
His fellow lodgers observing his 
serious air, rallied him with the 
supposition that he had met with 
frowns from his mistress. “ Not so,” 
replied he, “but I have shut against 
myself the doors of the Countess de 
Rastand, by telling her that her 
father dines at our table.” The Pére 
Goriot cast down his eyes, and turn- 
ed aside to wipe them. “ You have 
thrown some snuff into my eye,” said 
he to his neighbour. 

The other lodgers looked at each 
other with astonishment ; the dénoue- 
ment was now complete, and it is 
to be hoped that it procured for the 
unhappy father ever afterwards, in 
his melancholy retreat, that respect 
and reverence which he so amply 
merited. 





SONNET ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


BY LADY EMMELINE STEUART WORTLEY. 


Honour to those who toweringly aspire, 
Who wreak their energies on loftiest aim— 
Who seek to build a proud and deathless name, 
Nor know in steep Adventure’s paths to tire— 
August their end, and pure their high desire. 
Honour’d be all who urge so bright a claim, 
Whose spirits soar so gallantly for Fame— 
Whose bosoms glow with such a sacred fire ! 
But honour most to im, who now at the height 
And summit of all proudest minds pursue— 
Still nobly doth his past achievements slight, 
While aught of excellent remains to do— 
Him—to whom Fame—whose flight mocks th’ eagle’s flight— 
Can bring no triumphs fresh—no honours new ! 
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September, 1833.—Startep from 
Meurice’s, and at four, on one of the 
loveliest mornings of this loveliest 
season of the year. An old curiosi-« 
ty had beset me to visit the Ven- 
dée; but two nights before, I had 
concluded the pages of the Roche- 
Jjaquelein Memoirs, the finest monu- 
ment to national character since the 
days of Clovis, and worth all the 
chivalry of the Duguesclins, the 
Bayards, and the Henris besides. 
I had inspired something of my 
own feeling on the subject into an 
old English friend of mine, a ve- 
ritable Jean Bull, cynical to the mid- 
riff, and by no means inclined to 
flatter any thing or any body, either 
in or out of France. My next con- 
vert was a young Spanish attaché, in 
the suite of the embassy, giddy, 
good-humoured, and thoughtless as 
one of his own mountain goats, but 
enthusiastic in his admiration of 
romance, wherever it was to be 
found. He was delighted with my 
proposal to spend a few weeks in 
traversing the departments of the 
west, the last land of romance in 
Europe; in other words, the only 
land where soldiers fight without 
pay, nobles run the chance of being 
shot for conscience sake, and the 
name of a banished king goes for 
something. 

Saw Paris under new circum- 
stances; perfectly silent—not a 
tongue stirring in the most talking 
city on earth. The look of the 
streets equally new. The multitude 
makes all the difference between 
Paris Ja belle, and Paris la laide. 
The caps and bonnets, the eternal 
chatter, the whirl of the equipages, 
the Messieurs and Mesdames Cali- 
-cots, the general restless rush of the 
multitude, the kissing and quarrel- 
ling,—all are as essential to the true 
view. of Paris as actors are to the 
life of the stage. Paris without 
bustle is Paris no longer. Asit now 
stood, in the early light, soundless 
and sightless, it showed nothing but 
what might pass for the ruins of 
Babel ; another T'admor in the desert 
—rows of wild walls, grey, grim, and 
desolate. Ossian might have strung 
his harp over them to his old song, 
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“ The fox looked out of the window, 
and the thistle waved upon the bat- 
tlements.” The Spaniard compared 
it to a candle-light beauty, who in- 
judiciously trusts her wrinkles, 
rouge, and ringlets to the dawn. 
The Englishman more roughly call- 
ed it Newgate without its bars. 

As we passed along the place in 
front of the Garde Meuble, the Eng- 
lishman enquired of a passing gen- 
darme by what name it now went. 
The gendarme did notseem to com- 
prehend the joke of this spot of 
many names—Louis Quinze, De la 
Concorde, De la Révolution, &c.; 
but seeing a smile on our lips, he 
was disposed to grow sulky, and 
clapped his hand on his bilt. A 
farther conference might have cost 
us some trouble. I gave a nod to 
the postilions, and we darted on. 
The little Pont de Jena, loaded with 
French heroes, giants in marble, 
heavy enough to sink the little 
bridge, and with lace and plumes 
enough to carry it away on the first 
gale, infinitely delighted the young 

paniard. It reminded him of a 
ship without ballast—Madame Pom- 
padour, all hoop and ruffles—a re- 
hearsal of the ballet, and fifty other 
things. 

Driving through the Champs Ely- 
sées, we had nearly put an end to 
the existence of a jovial party, who 
having probably spent the night in 
one of the guinguettes of the suburbs, 
had come so far on their way home. 
The rising sun, however, had over- 
powered them, and there they lay, 
danseur et danseuse, stretched in va- 
rious positions on the roadside, with 
bright Phebus roasting their brown 
faces. Teniers or Jan Stein would 
have made a capital picture of them; 
but perhaps Hogarth would have 
been the man. 

Stopped at the Barriére d’ Etoile 
—all fast asleep there too—a solitary 
musket leaning against the gate, do- 
ing duty for its owner. However, 
the noise of the horses’ feet brought 
out a policeman. We handed him 
our passports; he rubbed his eyes, 
and inspected them—not much to 
the security of /a belle France, nor 
the honour of her literature, as I 
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should conceive, for he took the 
bottom for the top: reading had 
evidently been neglected in his edu- 
cation. A couple of francs procured 
for us a most polite bow and a 
bon voyage. 

As we stopped for the moment, 
we glanced back from the height on 
Paris, which was just then begin- 
ning to glitter in the sunbeams. 
The sight was showy 4a /a distance— 
domes, pillars, roofs, and turrets 
spreading away, like the waves of 
an ocean of brick and stone, with 
the cupolas of the Invalides and*the 
Genevieve, like two thrones of gold 
and ivory, or two first-rates anchor- 
ed in the noble expanse, or like any 
other thing stately enough to stand 
the comparison. But d la distance 
they must be seen, the qualification 
of every thing in France. I knew 
by miry experience the circle which 
surrounded those showy structures. 
Of all cities in existence, Paris most 
requires the groups of shoeblacks 
that take their stand in her thorough- 
fares. There should be a movable 
column of them, with an attendant 
waggon-train for the convoy of 
brushes and liquid blacking. 

Versailles.—As I and- every body 
else, I suppose, in Europe, except 
my English friend, had seen Ver- 
sailles, [ put him under the charge 
of a cicerone of the hotel where we 
stopped to breakfast, and left him to 
enjoy the lions by himself. He 
came back full of wrath; first at the 
nothingness, as he termed it, of what 
he had seen, and next at being en- 
cumbered with “ the French fellow,” 
who forced him to see every thing. 
* So this,” said he, “ is the boast of 
France, the envy of Europe, the 
ninth wonder of the world—an emp- 
ty barrack, a colossus of plaster of 
Paris and gilt gingerbread, with a 
garden of hedges and horse-ponds.” 
—“ But the triumphs of art, the pic- 
tures and statues,” said I, attempting 
to make battle against this formi- 
dable attack on the tender point of 
the nation.—‘ Pictures and statues!” 
he exclaimed, “ I saw nothing but 
Louis XIV.’s wig, and it was every 
where, in the clouds, on the earth, 
and in the waters below it. The 
only statues were some dozens of 
frightful gods and goddesses, black 
as negroes, up to their middles in 
duckweed, and blowing away like so 
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many grampuses.” This was not 
exactly the style of panegyric; and 
half-a-dozen of the military, loung- 
ing over their coffee, began to listen 
with all their ears. Three-fourths 
of the harangue must have been 
wholly unintelligible to them; for 
no Frenchman ever Jearas a foreign 
language if he can help it. Still, as 
the words France and Versailles re- 
curred with no very respectful em- 
phasis, their attenfion at this period 
might be inconvenient. With fifty 
thousand troops within a bow-shot 
of Paris, to ensure the love of 
France to Louis-Philippe, I was not 
prepared to take the field. I-called 
for the bill, hurried the déjeuné, and 
felt not a little relieved when I 
pushed my open-mouthed country- 
man into the carriage, and found 
ourselves travelling along the cause- 
way of Versailles. 

Turned off to the right, and passed 
through a succession of nameless 
villages, which would have cheered 
the heart of a backwoodsman. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more extraordinary 
to the English eye than how nine- 
tenths of the French contrive to hide 
themselves from the inclemencies 
of earthand air. They havea bitter 
winter, abundance of hail, rain, and 
snow. I have felt as chill in the streets 
of Paris as if I had been on a voyage 
of discovery tothe Pole, and the im 
side of the house in Paris was net 
much better than the out. Yet, from 
the peer to the peasant, they live as 
if it were summer from January to 
December. The English, it is true, 
have made some changes in the 
towns. Carpets are not a pheno« 
menon any longer; curtains are fit 
for something more than to hang up 
in eternal Greek draperies; doors. 
sometimes shut, and windows occa- 
sionally keep out the rain and wind. 
But this extends no farther than the 
sphere of the English. Beyond this 
lies the circle of native contrivances; 
which amount to leaving nature to 
do one part and chance the rest. 
It will be the same for a thousand 
years to come. Some of these vil~ 
lages had figured in the wars of the 
League. Iobserved this to my com- 
panions. “ And I will wager what 


you please,” said the Englishman, 
“ that nota brick has been added, nor 
a brush Jaid upon them, from that 
hour to this.” 
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The turrets of Fontainbleau be- 
gan to appear, over sheets of wood 
touched by the autumnal hues. The 
country for the last half dozen miles, 
hill and dale, dotted with a few cha- 
teaux. The French chateau, how- 
ever, meaning any thing but a castle; 
and in a hundred instances for one 
to the contrary being little more than 
a large farm- house, gloomy as a dun- 
geon, stuck upon the centre of a huge 
field, naked of tree, shrub, or any 
other sign of the hand of man, or the 
bounty of nature. 

Drove into the town in a style 
which our postilion called, @ /’ Ang- 
laise, and which brought all the shri- 
velled population to the doors with 
its thunder. The streets, Paris 
in miniature, that is, dim, deep, 
winding, and old, with a stream of 
mire working its way through their 
centre, and a vapour of every kind 
of city abomination hanging thick in 
the air. It was the very region for 
the cholera, of which, however, I 
heard nothing. 

Fontainbleau.—- The palace is 
certainly fine, where fineness is to 
depend on immensity, decoration 
prodigal, if grotesque, and all kinds 
of architecture of every age of the 
monarchy thrown together. Still it 
is undoubtedly the noblest work, as 
a whole, in France. Versailles is 
modern and dry, heavy and bare, 
worthy of a king who chose his mini- 
sters by their extravagance, and his 
mistresses by their weight. The 
Tuileries never was, ard never will 
be any thing better than a prodigious 
guard-house, dull and ponderous in 
all its details, huge without grandeur, 
and fantastic without elegance. 

Dined at the hotel, with a view of 
the forest from the dinner table. 
The hot day and the rough journey 
admirable preparatives for all the 
enjoyments of cool air, cool wine, 
and an excellent dessert. After din- 
ner, walked through the palace. A 
French party from the south were 
parading it at the same time; a pére 
and mére, with half a dozen sons and 
-daughters, and a cavalier or two, 
evidently enamourés of the young 
ladies, whom they persecuted with 
all the grimaces that constitute the 
tender passion in France. We gradu- 
ally mingled in our route through 
the rooms, and I found them intelli- 
gent and amusing. No man should 
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judge of France from Paris. The 
Frenchman of the provinces, is as 
often laughed at in the streets of the 
capital, as the Monsieur Calicot 
is born to be laughed at every where. 
He is often a well-informed person« 
age, grave, and even decorous, civil 
to strangers, without that intolerable 
officiousness which tells you,as plain 
as signs can tell, that it is showing 
you the infinite superiority of French 
manners. 

The family were Bausillonois, and 
their language was tinged with Span- 
ish. So much the better. Any thing 
but the nasal twang that tortures the 
ear, from Flanders to the world’s 
end, wherever the vrai Frangais 
makes his appearance. The women 
were handsome, and with the Spanish 
shape and eye. The young attaché 
fell in love on the spot; fixed him- 
self to the steps of the younger 
daughter, who seemed perfectly pro- 
pitious; was rewarded by several 
fierce frowns and half muttered 
sacres from her cavalier attendant, 
and seemed laying the regular foun- 
dation for a quarrel, or a runaway 
match, or both. 

The Bausillonois were especially 
delighted with the chamber of Hen- 
ry 1V., whom every Frenchman, and 
woman too, assumes as the beau idéal 
of the national character. Gallantry in 
the field,and gaiety in the court, being 
perfection ; all the frailties going for 
nothing, or rather embellishing the 
character. If shades at all, shades 
that only threw out the lights of the 
picture. Talk of Joan of Arc, the 
belle Gabriélle is the true heroine of 
France, whether in pantaloon or pet- 
ticoat. 

My Englishman, a barrister and 
bachelor of fifty-six, one of which 
may account for his ill opinion of 
human nature, and the other for his 
antipathy to the land of the Gaul, the 
land of the loves and graces, was 
more cynical than ever. “ Here,” said 
he, “is a people, whose three grand 
favourites have been three fellows 
whom, if they had appeared in Eng- 
land, we should have sent to rear 
kangaroos in Botany Bay. The first, 
whose only merit was cutting them 
up like sheep, wherever he had an 
opportunity, and starving them wher- 
ever he could not cut them up. The 
second,” (we were standing before a 
fine picture of Francis I.) “that hook- 
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nosed knave who brought all Eu- 
rope on the back of France by his 
rogueries, hanged the fathers and 
husbands, and run away with the 
wives and daughters. And the 
third’’—the Spaniard had just now 
been caught by the violence of his 
tone, and turned to hear the apothévse 
of the third French demigod. A little 
to inflame his Biscayan blood, I whis- 
pered, “ Ii n’y a pointde Pyrenees.” 
“Ah, demonio Senor don Louis,” 
was his answer, with a slight addi- 
tion, devoting him to the river Styx, 
for the insult. “ The third,” said the 
Englishman resuming, “there you 
gee him to the life’—(a picture of 
the complacent old voluptuary was 
smiling in an enormous fullbottomed 
wig over the door of the hall )—* fit 
' only to lead an army of hairdressers, 
or sit ina council of tailors ; acox- 
comb to the last hour of his days, 
the tool of his ministers, the toy of 
women, and the joke of Europe. Yet 
this son of a monk or a footman, for 
no man now believes that he had a 
drop of royal blood in his veins, was 
the Grand Monarque, the glory of 
France, the model of Frenchmen for 
a century; his tastes in love as pre- 
posterous as his blunders in politics; 
his Madame la Valliere, a tragedy 
queen made up of mock heroics, 
wrinkles, rouge, and rheumatism ; 
and his Maintenon, an old rogue, who 
learned morals from the greenroom, 
religion from the monastery, and 
affecting the name of a wife with the 
realities of a mistress, taught him 
the missal in his dotage, and finished 
his character by the only vice he 
ever wanted, hypocrisy.” The 
Spaniard had later feelings, and 
stopped him by an exclamation, not 
of the most tender kind, at the me- 
mory of Napoleon. But this stop was 
only like the check of a torrent. The 
philippic burst out with more furi- 
ous fluency, concluding with—“ Na- 
poleon, an idol of France? no, sir, 
he was master of France, and he 
deserved to be. They had not 
sense enough to make him an idol. 
He was, I grant you, a swindler, 
a knave to the core, selfish, san- 
guinary, reckless, and headlong. He 
would have been hanged for a cap- 
thin of banditti, if he had remain- 
ed in Corsica, or strangled for a spy 
of France, or any other country that 
paid him best, if hehad run hiscourse 
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in Italy. But the fellow had points 
of greatness about him. He’was not 
a bowing, scraping, sycophantic 
knave. He never attempted the ad- 
ditional iusult of gilding the chain. 
He clasped it on heavy enough, and 
never softened the operation by a 
smile. [honour him for his sincerity. 
All the past lords of the land starved, 
scourged, dungeoned, and hanged, 
without mercy, yet every thing was 
done with a shrug, a smile, and a 
compliment. He had his dungeons, 
his cat o’-nine- tails,and his fwse(/ades, 
too, yet he never smoothed down 
the matter by asingle civility. He 
paid France but one compliment, and 
that was to the national understand- 
ing, by disdaining to hoodwink the 
fact. They were slaves, and he told 
them that they were slaves. ‘Z’ £tat 
c’est Roi, while all the Jacobins of 
France were shivering before his 
eye, was capital. The honesty of 
the declaration was greatness in 
itself. His other exposition of the 
whole principle and science of his 
government, was equally great. 
‘The throne, what is it, but four 
boards and a strip of velvet?’ The 
energy of the expression was alone 


worthy of the plaioness of the senti- 


ment. It was insolence wrought to 
its finest edge; it was the essential 
extract of disdain; the sublime of 
scorn for every thing that bore the 
name of the rights, morals, or feel- 
ings of man. Despotism was never 
so exquisitely concentrated, nor so 
contemptuously applied. It was a 
dose of prussic acid flung down the 
throat of liberty. The words are the 
true motto of tyranny. They ought 
to be inscribed on his tomb.” 
Evening.—Drove into the forest; 
a regal chase, and worthy of another 
William of Normandy, or whoever 
was the true devastator of Hamp- 
shire. But Hants, with all its beau- 
ties, is nothing to the real grandeur 
of Douagery, the luxuriant desolate- 
ness, the true wilderness look, of 
the forest of Fontainbleau, and all 
that it contains. Even the cottagers 
on its border have the air of wild 
men of the wood or banditti, with 
their barbarian countenances, rude 
clothing, and hair tossed Joose over 
their brown visages. Sume of them 
as they passed us in the twilight, 
with their forest poles in hand, and 
their rough good-night, might have 
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figured in a picture of the days of 
Dumoporix, or Arminius. The mere 
vastness of the furest is a source of 
effect, between thirty and forty 
thousand acres devoted to the royal 
pleasures of the chase! Truly, as 
said Frederic, “It is a fine thing to 
be a king in France.” We started 
several deer, which sprang across 
the glades from covert to covert, 
gazed at us for a moment, and then 
were gone like lightning. Asit grew 
darker, we heard sounds in which 
we thought we could distinguish the 
short sharp grunt of the wild-bear ; 
and even the howl of the wolf, 
which has been occasionally found 
here. ‘This forest was picturesque, 
*tis true, but an adventure with the 
denizens of those “ antres deep and 
thickets wild” might have its incon- 
venient consequences, and our pos- 
tilions cast back many a look, fully 
expressive of their wish to be quiet- 
ly housed at the hotel. 

But every Frenchman feels by na- 
ture for the glory of the Jand, and on 
our way back, they begged permis- 
sion to stop, “if it were only for a 
demie-douzaine of moments, to show 
Messieurs the scene of a fatal history 
which had occurred but a month be- 
fore.’ We drew up accordingly in 
a defile where, in other days, an am- 
buscade might have been placed; 
but where, in our civilized times, 
nothing was to be expected more for- 
midable than an exhibition of French 
sensibility. A sort of recess undera 
hillock, was pointed out to us as the 
scene of the transaction. “ There,” 
said the narrator of the romance, 
“there Jay the bodies. All Fontain- 
bleau came to see them, all our 
young girls came to scatter flowers 
upon them, and all our young men 
came”—‘* To drink and dance with 
all the young girls,” was my rather 
hasty interruption. The postilion 
was evidently thrown out, and had 
to begin his story again, with no very 
favourable impression of English 
sympathy. The substance of the tale, 
however, was, that Alphonse Hyppo- 
lite something or other, who gave 
himselfout for ason of Marshal Soult, 
had made his appearance in the de- 

artment, and produced prodigious 
avoc in the hearts of the provincial 
belles. No one who had been seen 
therefor the last half century, dressed 
so well, fiddled so well, or danced 
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so well. When we add to these 
attractions a present rental of tens of 
thousands of francs, and a future one 
of millions, thanks to the plunder of 
Spain, with a dukedom in reversion 
besides, we may conclude Hyppolite 
to have been irresistible by any 
mother, or maiden, in France. But 
in the course of his sojourn of a few 
weeks, another wonder appeared, a 
belle, who, travelling with her suite 
for the benefit of the air, was struck 
with the beauty of Fontainbleau,—and 
proposed remaining a few days. She 
was the heiress of a Mexican mar- 
quis, and had gold and silver mines, 
forests and lakes, cities and castles, 
on her estates. She appeared at the 
ball at the mairie; all the world were 
captivated, but Alphonse Hyppoiite 
was undone. Love took him by 
storm, and he must consume in his 
own fires, unless he received permis- 
sion to throw himself at the feet of 
the fairest of marchesinas. The per- 
mission was finally obtained, and the 
son of the marshal and the daughter 
of the marquis were pronounced to 
be the most brilliant pair that had 
ever submitted to the shackles of 
Hymen. But the crosses of the tender 
passion are proverbial. On the very 
eve of the marriage a person alighted 
from the diligence, who, after making 
enquiries for the residence of the 
bridegroom, proceeded there, attend- 
ed by a gendarme. The result was 
awaited with some curiosity by the 
group gathered in front of the hotel; 
but their astonishment may be con- 
ceived, when they saw Monsieur 
Alphonse Hyppolite marched out 
under the guard of the gendarme, and 
consigned to the town jail. Next 
morning all was consternation in the 
apartments of the bride at the news. 
But the affront of seeing her lover 
thus snatched away was not to be 
tolerated; and, highly indignant at 
the authorities which could have 
permitted such a crime against al} 
bienséance, the marchesina ordered 
horses to be put to her travelling 
chariot, to make her complaint to 
Louis Philippe in person. More 
astonishment; the fair enragée was 
arrested by the hotel-keeper when 
on the point of stepping into her 
equipage. And the ferment was not 
diminished, when the arrest was 
known to have proceeded from an 
anonymous letter, advising the land- 
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Jerd to lock carefully to the payment 
of his bill. One of the lady’s checks 
upon her Parisian banker had next 
been returned, with some very signi- 
ficant remaiks on its cutside. The 
Jady protested that the check was as 
sound as the royal treasury. But 
Monsieur L’Aubergiste was not to 
be moved by menaces of the wrath 
of Spain and France together, nor by 
the more potent sighs and tears 
which followed. To conclude, Al- 
phonse Hy ppolite and the marchesina 
got loose from the hands of the law 
about the same time, the latter by 
a remittance from the hands of a 
Bordeaux préfet renowned for the 
refinement of his tastes, and the for- 
mer by a compromise with the person 
who had alighted from the diligence,’ 
his tailor. The dénonement was now 
ripe. The tale is like Love in a 
Village. Alphonse turned out to be 
a dancer at the Porte St Martin, 
who, on the close of the theatre, 
made an excursion to collect what 
he could in the usual way of the 
rambling genius of Terpsichore, by 
the billiard table, giving lessons in 
dancing or matrimony with the 
widow of some rich provincial. The 
marchesina happened to be of the 
same trade, a showy opera figurante, 
who having made some money in 
Bordeaux, was on her way to look 
for an engagement in Paris. The son 
of a marshal, and a millionaire, was 
worth a week’s delay, even in the dull 
atmosphere of the ancient city of 
Fontainbleau. The daughter of the 
. Mexican Lord of Casalcava and fifty 
other domains, ordered an equipage 
from Paris, emerged from her cocoon 
like a butterfly, and fell in love with- 
out delay. 

But, contrary to theatrical laws, 
the farce was followed by the trage- 
dy. The lovers, now at liberty to 

erform their mutual vows, and re- 
eased from the formalities of rank, 
wandered through the valleys of the 
forest without even an eye of rivalry 
to pursue their steps. One evening 
neither returned to their respective 
dwelling. Their landlords, in both 
instances, felt more than usual sym- 
pathy for their loss, inasmuch as in 
both instances their bills were unpaid 
to a considerable amount. The lady 
had driven out in her chariot for a 
short excursion in the fraicheur. On 
enquiring into the state of her chat- 
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tels left behind, nothing was to be 
found beyond an empty truvk, and 
a letter declaring that she had gone 
to put an end to an existence made 
miserable by the malice of maukind. 
A similar 4/S. was found on the 
toilet of the lover, with a similar 
deficiency in his effects. A univer- 
sal search was forthwith commenced, 
and, after two days’ scouring the 
country, the intelligence was brought 
that the lovers had closed their ex- 
istence a@ la Frangaise. They were 
found dead, each with a pistol in 
hand, and their wrists tied together 
with a bunch of rose-coloured rib- 
bon. An epen letter, laid at their 
side, desired that they should be 
buried together, exonerated the 
world from the cruelty of having 
persecuted them to death, and de- 
clared that in thus dying in each 
other’s presence, they died only as 
Voltaire commanded, and as Rous- 
seau would have rejoiced to die with 
his Julie. All Fontainbleau, as I 
have said, flocked to see the sight, 
weep, and dance. They would have 
probably put the lovers in the nation- 
al museum, and preserved them for 
the benefit of posterity, but that the 
faces were already disfigured, whe- 
ther by bird, beast, or exposure 
to the air, and it was found expe- 
dient to consign them to the ceme- 
tery. The spot, thenceforth, was a 
sort of hallowed ground, sacred to 
the memory of unlucky love, and a 
grand show place to all the passers 
through the vicinage. 

To relieve the feelings of the sym- 
pathetic I may as well tell the finale 
of theromance. Three months after, 
a paragraph in one of the journals 
of Toulon announced that the lovers 
had come to life, and were surpri- 
singly recovered, indeed, for they 
were at that moment completin 
their engagement at the theatre, an 
dancing with great éclat, not a little 
enhanced by their ingenuity in hav- 
ing chicaned the landlords of the 
north. It seems that Alphonse and 
the fair one, on the discovery of their 
mutual deception, had agreed to 
marry, probably that two such ge- 
niuses might make an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive against the world. 
But their hotel bills had run up to 
sums utterly beyond their power, 
and as much beyond their intention, 
to pay. The catastrophes of lovers 
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are common in France, and all 
things are forgiven to those who are 
sufficiently in love. The lovers took 
their evening drive, and after a few 
meanderings round the spot, turned 
their horses’ heads to the south and 
flew with the velocity of Cupid’s 
pinions. An attendant of one of the 
cemeteries had procured the substi- 
tutes, which moved the sorrows of 
the young and tender as they lay 
linked in eternal fidelity with rose- 
ribbons, and protesting against the 
severity of fortune on pink-coloured 
and perfumed paper. Whether the 
landlords recovered their arrears, or 
whether they ever learned the dé- 
nouement, | cannot say; but they ful- 
ly made up their losses by the con- 


course which haunted the place, and ° 


replenished by coffee and bonbons 
the deficiency which had been made 
by the lovers’ expenditure in bur- 
gundy and champagne. 

Returned by the light of a broad 
moon, shedding a glorious light on 
the ridges of broken rock and their 
forest-sheeting. ‘‘ Touching with 
silver all the fruit-tree tops,’ is Ju- 
liet’s reading; but it was for the 
Juxuries of her Italian garden. Here 


Luna reigned queen-paramount over 


clumps of noble oaks, lofty chest- 
nuts, and elms fit to have made the 
mast of some “ great amiral.” Just 
in fit time and place, a flourish of 
horns came on the breeze; it was 
sweetened by the wood, the dew, 
and the air, and might have passed 
for the avant garde of a procession 
of Titania and Oberen going to their 
palace in the moon. But we were 
in the world of realities. In five 
minutes more we came across the 
fairies, a train of the royal establish- 
ment of the chasse, a crowd of fat 
fellows in cocked hats and long- 
tailed coats, laced all over, and rid- 
ing on punch-bellied steeds, the 
whole exactly resembling a troop of 
lord mayor’s footmen mounted on 
undertakers’ horses. They were 
carrying some venison and a wild- 
boar. e halted to let them pass, 
and they gave us a flourish of their 
horns in return. But the illusion 
had vanished, and the moon thence- 
forth might have been a blue bottle 
in a chemist's window. 

A wild-boar hunt, a gallop to the 
cross which marks the meeting of 
Napoleon with the Pope, on his ar- 
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rival to crown the new Charlemagne, 
and a dip in the delicious little lake, 
a complete bath, where Diana her- 
self might have dived or danced 
without dreading the eye of Faun or 
Satyr, have concluded my second 
day in the environs of this most 
royal of royal dwellings. I had 
scarcely opened my window to in- 
hale the air floating with a freight of 
aromatics from the beaths, tree-tops, 
and thickets, all glittering in the 
dewdrops of a superb sunrise, and 
was thinking how magnificent an af- 
fair it must be to stand “ the mo- 
narch of all I surveyed,” when a 
message from one of the royal esta- 
blishment, reminding me of our ac- 
quaintance at the ambassador’s in 
Paris, politely invited “ Messieurs 
Anglais” to join in the chase fixed 
for the day. The invitation was, of 
course, accepted, much to the cha- 
grin of the Englishman, who said 
that “ he could see a pig killed at 
any time, without giving himself the 
trouble of hunting it to death,” but 
infinitely to the delight of the Spa- 
niard, who probably thought it the 
next noblest display in creation to 
a bull-fight. We accordingly mount- 
ed, and rode off to the lair. All hunt- 
ing matches are pretty much the 
same, and the hunt of Meleager 
would have been left undescribed 
by me, and voted a bore by my friend 
the barrister. But the attaché was 
absolutely half mad; never did 
hound, let loose from his couples, 
snuff the breeze with wilder exhi- 
laration, nor run into al] kinds of 
hazards with less regard for the re- 
sults. He was near paying for his 
experience rather sharply. After 
galloping for about an hour, up hill 
and down, stumbling over fallen 
trees, and scrambling over rocks and 
through ravines, the winding of the 
horns told us that the boar was at bay. 
This brought us all together, and 
there he certainly was, a huge brute, 
with his bristles up, his tusks champ- 
ing, and his feet trampling to the 
right and left with rage. The dogs 
had made some assaults on his po- 
sition; but he was too clever in his 
tactics to be taken in the rear, and 
it was a daring dog that would attack 
his chevaux de frise of teeth in front. 
Two or three had made the attempt, 
and were now howling over the con- 
sequences. At this moment the Spa- 
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niard came up, lance in hand, and, 
in spite of the general outcry at bis 
rashness, charged headlong on the 
boar. The lance was pointed, in true 
sportsmanlike style, at the shoulder, 
and the brute evidently felt its point. 
But at the decisive moment his horse 
slipped, and the rider was rolled on 
the ground within a few feet of the 
boar. The Frenchmen gave an uni- 
versal scream, and I will acknow- 
ledge that I thought it was all over 
with the attaché. However, no time 
was to be lost, a general rush in ad- 
vance was made, and a blow of a 
lance in the forehead drove back the 
infuriated animal, when he was evi- 
dently on the point of putting.an end 
to the worldly cares of his unfortu- 
nate assailant. He was apparently left 
senseless by the fall, and my share 
of the heroism consisted in dragging 
him away by the heels. The boar 
now turned, plunged through a thick- 
et, through which I should have 
thought a rat would find it difficult 
to make its way, and fairly left us all 
behind. But we were all now as mad 
as the attaché. Leaving him inthe care 
of the peasants, we pushed into the 
forest in full cry, found again, drove to 
bay, and finally had the pleasure of 
seeing the gallant savage brought to 
the ground. He died like a French 
hero, making the most of it. 

Our landlord, a Napoleoniste of 
the first water, showed us with great 
triumph the fine print of his idel’s 
leave-taking in the court of the pa- 
lace. “ There,” said he, “ see how 
his vieux moustaches, his veterans, 
embraced him,” pointing to the offi- 
cer who is throwing his arms round 
the little Ex-Empereur. ‘ Pish !” 
said my remorseless friend; “ this 
is what they call the sublime on this 
side of the Channel. What is it, if 
you get rid of the names, but a tall 
fellow taking measure of a little fel- 
low for a surtout?” It must be ac- 
knowledged that the awkwardness 
of the attitude, one arm lJaid.on the 
shoulder,and the other thrown round 
the waist, strongly favoured the con- 
ception. 

En route for the Orléannois. Left 
the forest behind us, with some re. 
gret ; drove through ‘a broad, flat, 
and sterile-looking country for the 
first half of our day’s journey. It 
must be a question with every tra- 
veller through France, Where do the 
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peasants live? The last census gives 
upwards of thirty millions; the pe- 
pulation is undoubtedly increasing, 
according to every return, and yet 
we have not passed half a dozen vil- 
lages in twice.as many leagues. The 
roads are lifeless, except where a 
convoy of young chimney-sweepers 
from Savoy or the Auvergngis, co- 
ming to make their fortune in the 
capital, or a troop of gipsies, varie- 
gate the way. The fields, far and 
wide, as desolate as a prairie be- 
yond the Mississippi. Towards Or- 
leans the country grows diversified ; 
fragments of forest rest upon the 
sides of the rising grounds, the road 
winds through ridges of rough 
heights, and vegetation, if wilder, 
seems more vivid. 

At the hotel—began to feel our- 
selves appreaching the land of ad- 
venture. A closed carriage drew up 
at the door as wealighted, on the box 
of which a gendarme sat. He was 
conducting a prisoner of some note 
in the Vendée to Paris, charged with 
having been the chaplain or secretary 
of a committee of insurrection. The 
politicians of the town rushed from 
their cafés to glean intelligence, but 
the gendarme was worthy of his 
mission; he was silent as Lord Bur- 
leigh himself, and not without the 
same comprehensive she of the 
head. But this only made the matter 
worse. Every man wasat liberty to 
give his own interpretation ; and in 
a country where fancy is so potent, 
every man had instantly a history of 
his own fabrication. Beforehalf an 
hour of this kind of manufacture was 
over, there were as many versions 
of the story as if the Jron Mask him- 
self had been in the carriage. 

However, we had scarcely sat 
down to our cotelette, and were get~ 
ting into. disquisitions on the compa- 
rative merits of the Nudoc and 
Chambertin, when the prisoner 
marched into the reom, followed by 
the gendarme. All eyes were of 
course upon him; but he bore the 
inquisition perfectly at his ease. He 
was a fine tall fellow, with a pier- 
cing eye and a Roman nose ; the very 
reverse of the usual French physiog- 
nomy, which, whether from nature, 
expressive of the inner man, the 
eternal habit of sneezing, er the here- 
ditary propensity to snuff-taking, re- 
verses the primal position of the nose 
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in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
visages of France. If his prisoner 
were a priest, it was evident that he 
had seen some service beside that of 
the mass ; for he had a black ribbon 
across his forehead, covering a scar 
as picturesquely placed as knight or 
lady could desire. His air was manly 
and dignified, and I should much 
rather have taken him for a beau 
sabreur, some noble chieftain of the 
Bretonnois, or the bold outlaws of 
the Morbihan, than a wearer of the 
soutane, 

The gendarme called about him 
like a man in authority, and a capi- 
tal dinner was soon set before his 
captive; but he kept respectfully 
enough at a distance, and suffered 
him to enjoy his meal alone. The 
waiters and people of the hotel were 
respectful to the verge of worship; 
all was bowing, hurry to attend the 
stranger’s nod, or distant admiration 
of every thing he looked or did. lt 
was clear that Carlism had its recol- 
lections even under the glance of the 
law. 

As we happened to sit nearly op- 
posite to him in the dinner room, 
some common questions brought on 
a little intercourse, and we asked 
the Vendéan to taste our wine. He 
bowed with the air of a paladin, 
joined our party, and we were soon 
the best friends imaginable. Of 
course we were anxious to hear 
something of the country into which 
we were about to travel. But the 
subject might have been a delicate 
one, and the name of the Vendée 
was not suffered to pass our modest 
English lips. But those matters are 
otherwise thought of in Gaul. The 
gallant Vendéan started the subject 
without ceremony, laughed and ha- 
rangued on the adventures, the 
habits and the prospects of the 
people, as if he had been sitting in 
the London Tavern, and gave us a 
complete carte du pays of the disturb- 
ed districts. 

We asked whether travelling were 
safe for strangers? “For an Eng- 
lishman,” said he, “safe as from one 
side of this room to the other. I 
should not answer so much for a 
préjet at the head of a regiment of 
those fellows here” —pointing to the 
gendarme, who was eating his pot- 
tage~in a corner of the room, and 
from time to time inspecting the 
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Constitutionnel—* Nor for a Mar. 
shal of France at the head of ten 
thousand men, though all is seem- 
ingly quiet enough; but any of this 
party, or of your nation, may travel 
with no more arms than a walking- 
stick every league of the west, from 
St Malo to the Loire, and from the 
Loire to the world’s end if you like.” 
He farther told us, that the true 
place of disturbance had shifted to- 
wards the coast and the old Bre- 
tagne, the Cotes du Nord, Loire et 
Vilaine, and Morbihan. The vraie 
Vendée was tov much under the eye 
of government to attempt much, 
whatever it might desire. 

The gendarme had fallen asleep 
over the long-winded columns of the 
Constitutionnel, and began to snore. 
We now urged our new friend with- 
out fear, and he became as pleasantly 
communicative as we could wish. 
On the topic of future changes in 
France, he was fully of opivion that 
no change could be too total, too 
rapid, and too frequent, for the na- 
tural spirit of Frenchmen. ‘‘ You, 
gentlemen,” said he, ‘come of an- 
other line. You have had one Re- 
volution a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and that is enough for you, and 
will be enough for you a hundred 
and fifty years to come. We have 
begun, ard we like the variety of the 
thing. Ennui is the plague that 
never has mercy on a Frenchman, 
and whether it is to make sonnets, 
make love, make dynasties, or make 
rebellions, my countrymen must al- 
ways be busy. No, the most unlucky 
thing that we ever did, was to over- 
throw the monarchy, and the next 
unlucky thing was to restore it. 
While we had the old Bourbon 
régime, it was the business of the 
monarchy to keep us busy. The 
king was the great showman of the 
State. He played off his /é/es, he 
built his palaces, and these were 
ten times more for the Parisian shop- 
keeper than for himself: he filled 
the streets with ambassadors’ car- 
riages, no matter whether they came 
from Timbuctoo,—he made war, aad 
gave us battles,—he made peace, and 
gave us feasts and fireworks. The 
great national pageant was alwaysin 
motion, the great national drama was 
always going on, and’whether tra- 
gedy or comedy, whether we lost 
provinces and wept, or gained cock- 
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boats, and rejoiced, we still had 
something to do; we were not driven 
to the desperate task of carving out 
work for ourselves. France was 
never so happy since, and never will 
be so happy again in the flight of 
the next thousand years ;—we were 
a dancing, singing, lighthearted, ill- 
clothed, and very happy nation. 
Ventre St Gris!” he exclaimed, half 
rising from his seat in the fervour 
of the moment, and with the oath 
assuming the look of Henri—* what 
have we got in the place of all this ? 
Taxes, tirades, frowning looks, con- 
spiracies, monthly insurrections,— 
broad cloth as dear as velvet, a 
pauper peerage, all the chateaux 
brought to the hammer, aking forced 
to intrench himself in his palace, 
and a national guard the dictator of 
France.” 

“ But liberty?” we all exclaimed, 
“ js there nothing in being free ?” 

“ Gentlemen,” he resumed, more 
composedly, “the tree is best known 
by its fruits. Liberty in France has 


yet produced but three things; 
plenty of bankrupts, plenty of pro- 
secutions, and plenty of newspapers. 
I flatter myself that I am philosopher 


enough to have done extremely 
well, without any one of the three ?” 

“No doubt,” was our answer; 
“but why, then, object to the Res- 
toration ?” 

“For the plain reason,” said the 
Vendéan, “ that the monarchy was 
forgotten. The nation had first been 
hating, then warring against it, then 
laughing at it, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; a new generation had come in, 
and when the laugh was grown into 
second nature, in marches the mo- 
narchy, like a man dressed in the 
embroidery, periwig, and ruffles of 
the Jast century into a ball-reom of 
yesterday. The foreign bayonets, 
too, were a happy addition to its 
popularity, in a nation that suddenly 
felt itself torn out of the car in which 
ithad spun over the thrones of Europe. 
But the great point was, that the 
times had changed, the fashion had 
gone by. The Republican had taken 
up the trade of showman in the grand 
national theatre. But her panto- 
mime was so much more real, in- 
tense, and desperate, she tossed 
about her torches, and brandished 
her daggers, and drank her bowls of 
blood, so much more daringly in her 
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dance of furies, that the old fadai- 
scries of the monarchy were intoler- 
able. What were epigrams, and in- 
trigues, the follies of a boudoir, or 
the formalities and fripperies of a 
levee, to the fierce delight of confis- 
cation and massacre? Even Napo- 
leon himself was but one in the show, 
a coryphée in the dance of stage in- 
fernals; a torch-bearer at the head of 
his troupe d’opera ; the Paul or Al- 
bert of Jacobinism, even under all 
the feathers and furbelows of the 
Emperor.” 

We sat late into the night listening 
to the animated invectives of this ori- 
ginal and intelligent man. He was 
altogether a capital specimen of the 
higher order of Frenchmen, quick, 
keen, and well informed, but evident- 
ly too imaginative, and too much ac- 
customed to view things on one side, 
for a solid politician. He was, how- 
ever, a very engaging personage, and 
wefelt not a little interested about the 
probable result of his Parisian jour- 
ney. But to ask him was altogether 
impossible; and our dexterity was 
soon at fault in the little attempts 
which we made to get at the intelli- 
gence by aside wind. My friend the 
barrister actually reddened from his 
forehead to the chin at the failure of 
the attaché,and for his own part would 
not venture on the matter inany shape 
whatever. He would evidently rather 
have faced the most frowning court 
and jury. But our gallant friend re- 
lieved us, with the greatest conceiv- 
able ease, the moment he discovered 
what we were about. 

“ For myself,” said he, as we were 
rising to bid each other good-night, 
“ T should at once thank you for your 
politeness, in turning what would 
have been a solitary evening into a 
very agreeable one, and apologize for 
introducing to you a person under 
the surveillance of ‘ Afonsieur’ yon- 
der. The facts are these; the Go- 
vernment, which dates its origin not 
from Chouan but from Lafitte, and 
reckons its age not by centuries but 
by days, offered me one of the pre- 
fectures in my province. I declined 
it. I was immediately charged with 
Chouannerie. 1 might as well have 
been charged with being Blue Beard. 
Indignant at this folly, 1 demanded 
an enquiry into the charge, was taken 
at my word, and am now to face the 
Council in Paris, where they know 
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no more of me than the honest: peo- 
ple of the inns on the road, who have 
successively taken me for a Carlist 
bishop, a general of La Duchesse, and 
the Duc d’Angouléme himself.” 

“ Of course, you are secure of the 
result,” said I. “ Louis-Philippe is 
a man of sense, and will see the ab- 
surdity of the thing.” 

“A man of excellent sense,” he 
replied; “ a man with more brains 
than any of his counsellors, and more 
principle too. But this is a land of 
liberty, and every man is in danger 
of the dungeon. Despotism is done 
away with, and it is impossible to 
know whether the first step one takes 
will not conduct him to the scaffold. 
Public opinion is free, and there are 
one hundred and fifty prosecutions 
against a single journal, and ten thou- 
sand agents of the police listening to 
every whisper throughout France. 
Monarchy is enthroned, every street 
has a thousand monarchs, who make 
the monarch of the Tuileries trem- 
ble at every echo of them. 

‘In my own instance, who can 
answer for the prejudices of party, 
the blindness of justice, or the su- 
premacy of the mob? France has now 
buried in dungeons for four years 
the ministers of Charles X. for sim- 
ple errors of judgment, for obeying 
the commands of their old king, and 
for exhibiting too much impunity to 
the projects of Messieurs Lafayette, 
an inveterate coxcomb, and Lafitte, 
an equally inveterate dabbler in poli- 
tics, of which he was no more ca- 
pable of judging than the jackass that 
had carried up his grandfather from 
the province. Yet those gentlemen, 
who in any other country on earth 
would have been thought sufficiently 
punished by the loss of their places, 
are now shut up, like robbers or 
murderers, probably for life,—ex- 
cluded from all object in the world, 
—lawyers, diplomatists, soldiers, as 
much prohibited from any exertion 
of their talents or acquirements, as 
much extinguished on earth, as if 
they were in their tombs. And this 
is liberty. This is the land of re- 
a. Why, if those gentlemen 

ad been Germans, or Tartars, and 
had come into the country sword in 
hand ; if, instead of the pen and the 
portfolio, their weapons had been 
the pike and the firebrand, they would 
have been treated with more mild- 
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ness. The laws of war would have 
been shown to be more humane than 
the laws of liberty, and the revenge 
of the soldier more honourable, nay 
more christian-like, than the boasted 
magnanimity of a nation of freemen.” 
Blois.—The road softened into the 
consistence of a plum-pudding by a 
shower of rain. We saw the storm 
rolling on before us for an hour or 
two; a fine object for a painter, but 
formidable to a traveller hungry as 
a wolf, and tired as one of his own 
sorry horses. As we approached 
the city, the sun burst through a 
world of vapours, and turned the 
noblest arch imaginable in a moment 
over the spires and turrets of Blois. 
The rainbow spanned the whole ex- 
tent of view from bank to bank of 
the Loire, and we saw sailing under 
its two golden legs, the whole com- 
mercial flotilla of this fine river. 
France is unquestionably a country 
of which a man may be proud; its 
soil rich, its landscape luxuriant 
where it is confined, and bold where 
it is extensive, all its more ancient 
cities planted in striking points, and 
all its recollections full of the stirring 
times of the world. The entrance 
of Blois, with its groves, its hoary 
cathedral looking down on the city 
like a sacred fortress, and the long 
line of the river, blue as the sky 
above, and now reflecting the grand 
arc de triomphe, the gate of purple 
and vermilion, which the storm had 
just erected to welcome our arrival, 
was a scene so beautiful that it ought 
to have been treasured for the can- 
vas. It would have made a magni- 
ficent figure in a theatre. 
Evening.—Drove to the Levée. 
But let none imagine under this 
name an assemblage of smiling and 
bowing visages, embroidered cor- 
dens, red and blue, and epaulettes, 
gold and silver. The only moving 
thing I saw was the river, the only 
embroidery the flags of the little 
pinnaces, wrought by the wives of 
their crews and captains, and the only 
exalted personage to whom we paid 
our respects was the moon. The 
Levée of Blois is an enormous dam, 
built to confine the swellings of the 
Loire, for a length of nearly two 
hundred miles. The genius of the 
country has been as many years:c 
brating it in prose and verse, and 
the earth has been ransacked for 
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comparisons of its merits, and more 
peculiarly of the merits of the grande 
nation by which the work has been con- 
structed. It had been in Napoleon's 
days compared to his ¢rave7se over 
the Simplon, a rivalry which brought 
the poets of Blois into considerable 
disfavour at court. It has been 
compared with the wall of China. 
It may be more useful. But whatis 
a bank of earth, of two hundred or 
two thousand miles, contrasted with 
the ramparts, the battlements, the 
gates and towers of a wall of fifteen 
hundred miles, carried over rivers, 
valleys, and mountains? The Chinese 
distance us still. The probability is, 
after all, that France owes the whole 
fabric to those unexampled diggers 
and delvers the Romans. 

But Blois has what, to the honour 
of France, every city within her 
borders has ; and what, to the shame 
of England, every city within hers 
has not,—a public library, full of cu- 
rious, useful, and agreeable volumes, 
all accessible to the public, and espe- 
cially accessible to the stranger. I 
am no lover of tyranny, soup maigre, 
and wooden shoes; but when I see 
the benefits that this tyranny con- 
trived to scatter from the hem of its 
garment, my abhorrence of the old 
despotisms is greatly disposed to 
flame out less violently. For instance, 
I should prefer the libraries, the pub- 
lic walks, the noble museums, the 
fine theatres, and the civil manners 
of France, even under Louis Qua- 
torze, wigged and rouged despot as 
he was, to the naked freedom of the 
United States,—to the hustings’ 
squabbles, the furious factions, the 
house-burnings, the rifle-duellings, 
and the reckless and vulgar levelling 
of American life. I shall certainly 
defer my sojourn in the paradise of 
the prairies until I can discover that 
the goddess of democracy has laid 
aside her club, and taken to her lyre 
or her distaff ; that the rights of man 
are not to be asserted by knocking 
every one down who differs in opinion 
With their champion; and that a man 
may pass from his cradle to his grave 
Without being tarred or tatooed in 
honour of either President Adams or 
President Jackson. 

. The Capital of Touraine. — The 
French are curiously carried away 
by names. The truth is, that when 
Once a name has been given, those 
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gay people take the affair for granted, 
and give themselves no more trouble. 
Some hundreds of years ago, this 
country, from its having been the 
favourite of some of the kings in times 
when Paris was little better thana 
royal dungeon, took its share of the 
royal panegyric. Where the king 
was a demigod, his dwelling must be 
little short of Olympus or the Elysian 
fields. The Touraine was thenceforth 
pronounced the “ Gardenof France ;” 
and as Frenchmen unsettle only 
thrones, laws, and religions, the name 
still survives in all the odour of anti- 
quity. I know no part of France, 
except perhaps the Plateau of the 
Angevin, which less delights the eye 
than the Touraine, chiefly a dead flat, 
with the look of having but just 
escaped one inundation, and lying 
ready for another. There are vine- 
yards, ’tis true, but the French vine- 
yard is not a brilliant rival even to 
the potatoe field, and certainly not 
within a hundredth degree of a 
flowering field of beans. Zowrs has 
but a single street that deserves the 
name. It has now but few English. 
The spell is broken. Hundreds, 
caught by the fable of its cheapness, 
gaiety, beauty, and the rest of the 
road-book eloquence, ran down from 
Paris, and up from St Malo and the ~ 
coast. But the reality taught them 
to put faith in common fame no more. 
The cheapness was extinguished, as 
it always is, where John Bull and his 
family set their foot. The gaiety 
consisted in the alternate coming-in 
of the Paris diligence and the pas- 
sage of the lumbering boats of the 
Loire; and the beauty consisted in 
wading through a miry street to get 
into a miry road, and look over a 
Dutch landscape. 

But the city has its memorabilia. 
It was here that the magnificence of 
the monarchy was expanded in all its, 

lories at the marriage of the Princess 

adelina with Gaston de Faix, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. I 
trode the pavement which had been 
honoured by the steps of our own 
paladin, the any, | of European Chi- 
valry, the most heroic of madmen, 
and the maddest of heroes, Caur de 
Lion. Here, too, that fairest of the 
fair, who would have been after their 
own hearts, the most bewitching of 
profligates, and who was thrown 
away upon. the rugged virtues of. 
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Scotland, Mary—lived, danced, and 
captivated. Well might the young 
beauty weep on losing sight of the 
French shore. It was the spot of all 
earth for her; the enchanted isle of 
another Arie]. But Tours bas another 
monument which might raise the 
envy of England in all its proverbial 
immensity of litigation. The Bishop’s 
stall in the Cathedral was the object 
of a Chancery suit, which lasted up- 
wards of three centuries, from 846 to 
1199. The Bishop gained his point, 
after a long bead.roll of the pious 
litigants were laid where men go to 
law no more. It was the dearest stall 
on record, the costs of suit amount- 
ing to about L.130,000 sterling. 
Let Westminster Hall hide its dimi- 
nished head, or lament the days of 
glorious peculation gone. 
St Cyr, Luynes, St Etienne. The 
Sortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloan- 
thum of French towns,—all placed in 
fine sites, all curious from their re- 
ferences to the times when the west 
of France was made classic ground 
tous, by the battles, forays, feasts, 
and barons bold, of our Henrys and 
Edwards ; but all Jike sepulchres, 
grim, dim, and decaying. Nothing 
gives a stronger evidence of the anti- 
commercial nature of the French- 
man, thanto see a wholechain of such 
capital spots for commerce, on the 
very brink of a noble river, witha 
navigation for large vessels up to 
Orleans, and passing through one 
of the most productive regions of 
France, lying as desolate as a church- 
yard. All hasan air the antipodes 
of commerce; the country boats 
creep like snails, the very steam- boat 
looks astray, and the passengers, up- 
ward at least, might think that they 
were penetrating the Niger from the 
Bight of Benin, and traversing forest 
and swamp, “where man hath never, 
or but rarely, been.” Yet this is one 
of the most capable provinces of the 
most capable country in the world. 
Langeais, Chapelle Blanc, St Ger- 
main, Saumur. All like each other, 
and containing nothing to detain the 
traveller except the passport offices, 
with their attendant ceremonies, 
which detain every one very effec- 
tually but the knave, the rebel, or the 
smuggler. Against those three the 
port system was constructed ori- 
ginally. It is laughed at by the whole 
three. They have easy means of 
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turning out of the way of its machi- 
nery. One takes a false name, an- 
other glides along a bye-road, and an- 
other climbs over a wall. The honest 
or the unimportant traveller alone is 
the man entrapped, and a thousand 
functionaries are employed, and the 
whole intercourse of a nation is 
crippled, for the attainment of such 
intelligence as that Jacques Ros- 
signol, a tailor, has arrived on the 
Isth inst. from Geneva at Paris, 
with a brown complexion, blue eyes, 
and a dimple. Even in the suspected 
districts of this quarter the system 
is a mere burlesque. How many 
Carlists or Chouans have been netted 
by it? Not one. They are more 
adroit than to give themselves up to 
the hands of their enemies. In the 
very teeth of the passport office, and 
in sight of the gensdarmes, they 
move from province to province, from 
city to city, and from house to house; 
settle their plans, receive their cor- 
respondences, and drink to the suc- 
cess of the legitimate throne. 

Angers. Classic ground again. We 
might traverse this department with 
Shakspeare in ourhands. As we ap- 
proached the town, the sun lay be- 
hind the Castle, forming a dazzling 
back-ground for its masses of towers, 
roofs, and walls. The whole im- 
mense building was framed, line by 
line, in a “ rim of golden fire.” On 
the spot where we stopped to have 
the full benefit of this fine pheno- 
menon, might the troops of John have 
been drawn up, and the English 
trumpets flourished proud defiance 
to the banners of France and Philip. 
But the age of chivalry is no more; 
and instead of mail-clothed knights 
and velvet robed heralds, moved be- 
fore us a convoy of jack-asses, march- 
ing for embarkation to the coast. 
The blast of the royal trumpets was 
represented only by the horn of a 
solitary waggoner, whose perfor- 
mance would not have put Punch 
himself to shame. 

We found the men of Angers, how- 
ever, thinking of something not so 
remote from the young Arthur, 
who so much troubled their fore- 
fathers. The singularly obscure 
death of the Dauphin, the son of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., has en- 
couraged the growth of pretenders; 
and every petty tumult of France 
generates a new claimant for the 
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honours of the blood-royal. A new 
dauphin had been started at the 
fair of Angers a month before. This 
is the great mart, the great festivity, 
and the great glory of the west. It 
also forms the great fund of conver- 
sation for the year to come. In 
short, nothing could be fitter for the 
publication of a new quack medi- 
cine, a new government, or a new 
dauphin. The prince showed him- 
self with the due proportion of mys- 
tery, was visible only from time to 
time, had a favoured few, chiefly 
Jarge proprietors, to whom he show- 
ed his favour by especially desiring 
checks on their bankers, and won 
the hearts of the peasantry by wear- 
ing a portrait of the heroic Catheli- 
neau round his neck, and promising 
them all cordons of the new order 
of “loyalty” the moment he was 
seated on the throne of his ances- 
tors. The French may be forgiven 
for being duped a little now and 
then. Their notions are eager, 
quick, and delighting in romance. 
A disguised prince is sujet theatrique, 
and this most melo-dramatic of peo- 
ple, take up the affair in the true 
spirit of the stage. A loyal sove- 
reign formally taking possession of 
the Tuileries would not have half 
the interest of a showy impostor, 
ensconcing himself behind the wain- 
scot of mouldering castles, running a 
course through mountain and forest, 
mustering his faithful few at mid- 
night in some deserted heath, and 
continually touching on the skirts of 
the scaffuld. The new dauphin, 
however, made one capital mistake. 
By this time the son of Louis XVI. 
should be between forty and fifty 
years old. The dauphin representant 
was a handsome rogue, between 
twenty-five and thirty. His night 
appearances, his flowing locks, and 
his chapeau a la Henri helped to give 
colour to thirty-five. But the dif- 
ference of the chronology being in- 
disputable, the priests declared it a 
miracle; the zealots declared youth 
to be a Bourbonist quality, and the 
ladies of the party, both old and 
young, declared that robustness and 
ruddiness could be no disparage- 
ment of a royal title, let them come 
how they may. 

The news which has now awakened 
all the tongues is, that the dauphin 

as been recognised by the Court of 
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St James’s, has been promised the 
Princess Victoria in marriage, and 
is on the eve of claiming his rights 
from Louis Philippe at the head of 
the Army of Bretagne. If the treaty 
is undiscoverable, the army invisible, 
and the fleet that is to bring him his 
bride, and waft them both, like anew 
Antony and Cleopatra, up the Loire, 
is yet to be built, these are difficul- 
ties only to the prejudiced; the 
loyal show their loyalty by believing 
every thing; and the only criminals 
on this occasion are those who are 
cold-blooded enough to doubt until 
they have the testimony of their 
eyes. The adventure is the national 
charm. Lydia Languish must have 
her elopement after all. 

Strangers who stop even for a 
day in this town, are expected to 
visit the Bibliotheque, the Musée, 
&e., or to be considered Huns. [I 
was content to risk the name; for 
of all things this hurrying through’ 
libraries where we can see nothing 
but the backs of books, and col- 
lections of minerals where we can 
only gaze at them in their cup- 
boards like children’s toys, is the 
most tiresome, trite and idle. Tf 
determined not to set foot in one of 
them, from the hour when I left Pa- 
ris to the hour when I should find 
myself happily housed at Meurice’s 
again. But the barrister and the at- 
taché were of a different opinion, 
They sallied out on a general recon- 
noitering of the town lions ; the bar- 
rister only stipulating that he should 
not be compelled to visit any peni- 
tentiary, prison, house of reform, or 
any thing whatever connected with 
the machinery of French justice, of 
which he seemed to have conceived 
avery John Bullish idea. The at- 
taché, on the other hand, stipulating 
that nothing in the shape of public 
office, police, or diplomacy, should 
be urged on him. They had evident- 
ly been saturated with both their 
professions, and were by no means 
anxious to admit any further increase 
of either from the stores of France. 
They set off to make their discover- 
ies. I walked to the Botanic Garden, 
where I might enjoy the sight of 
nature without being perplexed with 
the contrivances, annoyed by the af- 
fectations, or pained by the miseries 
of man. I had left Paris without 
visiting a single on and Lon- 
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don without ever having desired to 
witness an execution. In Lisbon, a 
dozen deserters had been shot with- 
in my hearing, yet 1 was never 
tempted to add the sight to the sound; 
and in Madrid, a Francesado noble 
had perished by the gavotte on ascaf- 
fold, which darkened the windows 
of my hotel, yet I suffered the law 
to take its course, without assisting, 
as the phrase is, at a ceremonial 
which brought out all the holy, and 
noble, and wealthy, and wise, and 
even all the fair of the capital. I 
must plead guilty to the charge ef 
being totally incurious on those mat- 
ters. I leave the pleasure of seeing 
the ravings, the terrors, the tortures, 
and the dying agonies of human be- 
ings, to amateurs. 

Dined at the house of a seigneur 
at a short distance from the town. 
My two friends were of the party. 
We met some intelligent men of the 
neighbourhood, and several very 
agreeable women too, who would 
have passed for beauties in St 
James's, if their eyes were not too 
brilliant, and their complexion ¢rep 
prononcées. The day passed plea- 
santly. The manners of the French 


provincial of a certain order are al- 


Ways attractive. Less busy, and 
less self-satisfied than those of the 
haunters of Paris, they are to an 
English taste much more pleasing, 
as being much calmer, maniier, and 
plainer. A Parisian coxcomb is of all 
coxcombs the most insufferable. His 
address to man is the very essence 
of insolent condescension, his ad- 
dress to woman is scarcely more 
than a permission for her to die at 
his feet. The merveilleux of the chaus- 
sée d’ Antin has now turned to the 
politician. But his politics are like 
his other fashions, the politics of an 
hour; and whether he borrows his 
next suit of notions from England or 
from America, from Turk or Tartar, 
it will be equally the rage for the 
time, and be equally thrown off the 
moment he gets tired of it. 

The Vendée and its prospects, na- 
tural and political, were among the 
topics of the table. The opinions 
were considerably opposed, and it 
was one of the evidences of a high- 
er cultivation of the understanding 
to hear the dispassionate manner in 
which those opinions were discussed. 
I happened to ask a pale, quick-eyed 
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little personage, who had talked a 
great deal, and very amusingly, on 
all subjects, whether there would be 
any difficulty in our penetrating 
through the country? “ Not the 
slightest,” said he, “ provided you 
leave your purses behind there. 
The gallant Chouans disdain to pay 
any taxes, but they love to collect 
them ; and the peasantry having no- 
thing left, their only employment is 
with the travellers.” As the sen- 
tence was concluding, | happened 
to raise my eyes to the face of a fine 
looking, rather old man, who sat 
opposite. It was clear that the lan- 
guage did not please him, for his 
brow darkened, and he cast a deep 
glance on the speaker, who, however, 
went on. “In Paris,” said he, “they, 
I understand, feel great alarms at the 
state of the west. If those alarms 
are affected, I admit the dexterity of 
the ruse, for the populace are best to 
be managed by tales of the national 
danger. It was the old system of 
the Republic. The Dantons and 
Marats knew well how to manage 
mobs, every ring of the tocsin was a 
knell to liberty, and every rumour 
of war in the provinces a new sum- 
mons to despotism.” 

“ But, Monsieur le President,” said 
our host, “ whatever we may think 
of the ‘three days,’ Louis-Philippe 
is neither a Danton nor a despot.” 

“ No man less so,” said the speak- 
er, whom I now found to be the 
head of one of the provincial courts; 
“but in all governments the nature 
of the governed must be consulted ; 
and if the mob of the metropolis are 
to be kept in order only by roman- 
ces of the war in the west, you 
may trust me that the old cry of ‘the 
country in danger’ will echo through 
France till we all are where no cry 
can reach our ears. The whole is a 
fantasy ; the spirit of the Vendée is 
dead.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur,” inter- 
rupted the old chevalier, “it may 
sleep, but it is not dead.” 

I now found that he had served. 

“ Monsieur le Colonel,’ said my 
neighbour, with a bow of evident 
respect, “no man honours more than 
I do the attachment of brave men to 
a noble cause, however unfortunate. 
But the Vendée is changed. The 
nobles are still as gallant as any who 
ever died under the banner of the 
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lilies ; but for what are they to fight ? 
They have their religion secure, their 
estates, their personal rights. 
Bourbons are gone, they have sub- 
mitted to be dethroned by a rabble, 
and they have passed sentence of 
exile upon their dynasty.” 

*“ All true,” said the Chevalier ; 
‘‘an evil star was on their race. They 
ought to have perished on the 
throne.” 

“ Monsieur le Colonel, those days 
are gone by. The Bourbons expired, 
not like a conflagration, which re- 
quires to be trampled out, but like a 
lamp which dies of itself. A feeble 
old man, a woman, and a childless 
husband, were all the wreeks of the 
proud monarchy. Nations will not 
fight for fictions. The cold reality 
was too strong for the illusion, and 
France refused to shed her blood for 
a race fit only for the cloister.” 

“ We shall see,” said the Colonel. 
“The same love of change which 
made may mismake. There is still 
ascion of the old tree. You, sir,” 


said he, addressing me, “ belong to 
a country where loyalty is native; 
your history has been always the 
great lesson of experience to all na- 


tions. You have had an example 
in your annals of a dynasty over- 
thrown by the popular will, and over- 
thrown upon good cause; yet of the 
spirit of attachment kept alive with 
an undying flame, unextinguished 
even by the glories of the noblest 
usurper that ever seized a throne, 
and burning up on the first relaxa- 
tion of the pressure with more than 
its original lustre. The feelings of 
a people are not to be buried under 
acts of municipal councils, or the 
parchments of a provisional legisla- 
ture.” 

I instanced the case of Scotland 
and the Stuarts, where even a weak 
and singularly unnational dynasty 
had yet been so dear to the chivalric 
feelings of the people, as to produce 
two civil wars, and this, too, among 
a nation as little liable to. the charge 
of sentimentality as any portion of 
the globe. The old colonel bowed, 
my illustration was applauded on all 
hands, the cause of romance was 
triumphant, and Monsieur le Presi- 
dent, with all the reason of the case 
on his side, was defeated with infi- 
nite slaughter. 
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The subject was delicate, and I 
turned it off to the state of the arts 
in France. There I was overwhelmed 
with a torrent of unanimity. No 
Frenchman that I have ever met can 
resist the temptation of believing that 
his country is at the summit of every 
thing elegant and intellectual. But 
this subject was likely to produce 
belligerency of another kind. My 
friend the barrister happened to have 
something of the cognoscente about 
him, and as he was seated at my side 
I had the benefit of all his annota- 
tions. The pictures in the public 
gallery were the topic. A Cleopatra 
or a Clytemnestra of some pupil of 
David was mentioned as the ze plus 
ultra of design. 

“ The grace of a poissarde, the 
posture of an opera dancer, and the 
colouring of a mummy,” was my 
friend’s expressive whisper. A cele- 
brated landscape, taken from the 
banks of the river, was next praised. 

‘* A Pontypool tea-tray,” was the 
comment. Then came the panegyric 
of a Cupid and -Psyche, the favour- 
ite, though, it must be acknowledged, 
the wonderfully tame, subject of the 
French painters. 

‘“‘ A pair of waxen dolls stuck into 
an arbour of japanned evergreens 
and tinplate roses ; the figures as stiff 
as if they had been just brought from 
the hands of the Humane Society, 
the countenances about the expres- 
sion of a boiled chicken, the dra- 
peries formal as window curtains, 
and the attitudes owing all their in- 
nocence to their insipidity.” 

So said my implacable friend, to 
my very considerable fear of his 
touching the amour-propre of the 
circle too roughly for even French 
politeness to admire the honesty of 
the criticism. It must be admitted 
that “ there is much to be said on 
both sides.” The last unlucky topic 
was a statue of “ Jeune Apollon” 
slaying the Python. The elegance, 
the lightness, the animation, and a 
hundred other qualities of this figure, 
were talked of as forming a new era 
in French sculpture. 

“T have seen that too,” said my 
friend, with a writhe on his counte- 
nance, which told me his opinion at 
once. 

“ Then,” said I, “ the less that is 
said on the topic the better, I sup- 
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pose.” But the hint would not be 
taken, and, to my astonishment, he 
began to think aloud. 

* An Apollo, and a young Apollo, 
too!” he murmured; “ an Indian 
juggler playing tricks with a viper. 
Grace! a petrified rope-dancer. Dig- 
nity! a lay-figure thrown into the 
heroics ; an apotheosis of the cramp ; 
distortion from top to toe.” 

limmediately rose from the table, 
observed on the peculiar fineness of 
the evening, and carried off my un- 
mitigable friend under cover of a 
wish to promenade the environs be- 
fore the magnificent sunset bad taken 
its leave. Fortunately he spoke Eng- 
lish ; and though his disapproval was 
sufficiently evident from his visage, 
yet as the French, in the first place, 
scarcely conceive the possibility of 
any difference of opinion with them 
on subjects so exclusively their own 
‘as painting, sculpture, and the theatre, 
and in the next, they never speak 
any other language tolerably, he es- 
eaped being entangled in a contro- 
versy, Which might have beencleared 
up ouly by pistol or rapier. 

The attaché, however, insisted on 
our going to visit one statue, which 
no demerits of art could deprive of 
its honours. I gave way, and the 
whole party followed, under the 
guidance of the enthusiastic Spa- 
niard. “ Ze voila,” said he, as he 
brought us in front of a figure, wor- 
thy of the best days of the art. But 
the expression was still finer than the 
execution. It was the marble figure 
of a Vendéan chieftain, in the full 
costume, the Spanish hat and failing 
plume, the scarf and arms leaning 
upon a cross, in testimony of adhe- 
rence to the ancient faith, and with 
the true Vendéan motto at its side, 
“ For God and the King.” Lat once 
exclaimed, “ Cathelineau!” My con- 
jecture was right, and I was compli- 
mented on all hands for the quick- 
ness of my penetration. When the 
burst was over, | endeavoured to 
lighten the weight of the discovery 
by acknowledging that 1 had seen a 
print of the statue in Paris, But 
there was no escaping from their de- 
termination to praise, and the coms 
pliments which might have been re- 
fused to my penetration, were now 
given to my sincerity. Cathelineau’s 
career was one of the striking evi- 
dences how short a period may some- 
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times be required for an imperish- 
able fame. In three months he rose 
from the situation of a village car- 
rier, or small trader in the manufac- 
tures of the peasantry, to the actual 
rank of general-in-chief of the roy- 
alist army, though it was crowded 
with names of nobles and great 
Janded proprietors of the province. 
But revolutions are the true stage 
for the display of all talents, good 
and evil. His honesty and dignity 
of mind, and his genuine zeal, com- 
bined with the more conspicuous 
gifts of the most daring intrepidity, 
and a native genius for the conduct 
of armies, distanced all competitor- 
ship. His career was as brief as it 
was brilliant; he fell on the field of 
battle in 1793, exactly a year and 
three months from the time of his 
taking up arms. Cathelineau was a 
hero, and his statue ought to stand 
on the highest pedestal, in whatever 
temple France shall yet erect to the 
true glory of her name. 

Nantes. Arrived, after a journey 
of sixty miles over the roughest 
roads in Europe, or only equalled by 
the route from St Petersburg to Mos- 
cow in the first thaw. As it was 
completely dark when we reached 
the city we were at the mercy of our 
postilions, who, of course, carried us 
whither they would. They were or- 
dered to drive up to the principal 
inn. But the honour of Nantes was 
grievously in danger if their choice 
was to be conclusive. We found our- 
selves in the court-yard of a /ételle- 
rie which might have figured in the 
robber scenes of Gil Blas. I was de« 
termined to resist this, and turned to 
my companions for their ideas. But 
the Spaniard was murmuring some 
ballad of the Guadalquiver in his 
sleep, and the barrister’s characte- 
ristic answer was, “ Doubtless the 
fellows have done their best. The 
place looks wretched, but how can 
you expect better in the kingdom ?” 
This was desperate. But, if the pos- 
tilions were resolved, so was I. I got 
out of the carriage, threw my cloak 
over my arm, and thus prepared for 
a bivouac in the streets, if necessary, 
went forth on my adventures, fol- 
lowed by innumerable shrugs and 
sacrés from the waiters of the hotel, 
who had palpably marked us for their 
prey. My search was perfectly suc- 
cessful. At the turning of the next 
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street I found a capital hotel, with a 
whole illumination of lamps blazing 
in its front, a troop of well-dressed 
lackeys hurrying through the house, 
festivity and feasting in all directions, 
and the whole forming the most com- 
plete contrast to the dingy, dismal, 
half-prison, to which we had been so 
impudently consigned. I returned 
immediately, but I had been a bad 
tactician in leaving my baggage be- 
hind me. The Frenchmen were too 
quick not to perceive my error, and 
lhad scarcely Jeft the court-yard be- 
fore every trunk and valise, even to 
a night-cap, was whirled out of the 
britchka, and stowed away in the 
hotel. Of my unlucky friends they 
had made prize,—an equally unre- 
sisting prey ; for the attaché was still 
in the Jand of dreams, and the bar- 
rister, thinking that he would fare no 
better by any change, was for once 
despairiugly submissive. 1 found 
them both in a wild long room, with 
a pair of tapers befere them, which, 
of course, served only to “ make 
darkness visible,” and with a squalid 
waiter laying the cloth fur doubtless 
as squalid a meal. But my arrival 


wonderfully altered the state of af- 


fairs. The discovery that not merely 
something better, but something best, 
was to be found within a couple 
of hundred yards, rallied the latent 
energies of the party. We instantly 
ordered our travelling apparatus to 
be replaced, and prepared to move 
to our new quarters. But this the 
landlord opposed ; we had taken pos- 
session, aud must remain. The 
waiters drew up ina grim rank in his 
rear to oppose our exit, and behind 
them was a long vista of the femmes 
de chambre, with their wild faces and 
flying Nantoise caps, ready to join the 
fray. 1 was still determined to sup 
where I could get the best supper, 
and sleep where I should have no 
fears of being buried under the ruins 
before morning. At length the land- 
lord mentioned the word Law, and 
threatened to call in the gendarmerie. 
This was an unlucky slip, for the bar- 
rister instantly stood forth as our 
champion. The word was to his ears 
like the sound of the trumpet to the 
war-horse. It put him completely 
on his mettle. He defied the land- 
lord, bade him do his worst, laughed 
at the gendarmerie; and with some 
thundering expressions in his native 
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tongue, which the Frenchman pro- 
bably took for magic, marched at our 
head out of the house. The evening 
went off gaily; the mere contrast of 
what we had escaped, with the com- 
forts of our new domicile, the hand- 
some apartment, the lights, the well-. 
dressed and active waiters, and the 
excellent entertainment, were enough 
to exhilarate men less disposed to 
enjoy the passing hour. The young 
Spaniard found in the billiard room 
some of his countrymen connected 
with commerce. They joined us at 
table, threw off the Spanish gravity 
with great effect, sang, drank, and 
would have danced if we had let 
them, talked treason against all who 
laid taxes upon wit and wine, and 
took their leave, giving us invitations 
enough for a month to come. 
Nantes. — Just returned, after a 
highly interesting excursion through 
the department. The city itself 
figures in the whole history of the 
Vendéan war, and has always formed 
the principal object of the Vendéan 
campaigns. This arises from its po- 
sition. Standing on the conflux of 
the Loire, the Erdre, and the Sevre- 
Nantaise, and connecting them all, it 
thus commands the principal naviga- 
tion of the west. As the capital of 
the department of the Loire Infe- 
rieure, itis surrounded by the Chouan 
country on all sides, into which it 
sends lines of communication. A 
owerful insurrectionary force in 
Seite must be Virtually master of 
a fourth of France, and would be a 
most formidable threatener of Paris 
itself. Backed by England, or a fleet 
which kept the sea open, and flanked 
by the Vendée Proper on one side 
and Brittany on the other, it would 
be the citadel of a fortified country 
which nothing could force, and which 
nothing but the ill luck of the Bour- 
bons prevented from being long since 
the capital of a new monarchy. 
Went over the ground on the road 
to Clisson, where the Chouans last 
year distinguished themselves by a 
little action, worthy of the old time. 
The arrival of a battalion of the 
King’s troops in the neighbourhood 
had been looked on as the signal of 
some new exertion of violence ; and 
a small detachment of Chouans, 
evidently of a better order than 
those to whom the name has lately 
devolved, determined to strike ter- 
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ror into the new commandant, by 
showing him of what metal the true 
men of the Vendée were made. 
According to some reports, their 
immediate object was to form a 
nucleus for a general insurrection ; 
according to others, to seize the 
commandant and his staff in their 
beds. It was full as likely to have 
been a mere dash of restless intre- 
pidity. But, by some accident, their 
march transpired, and they were 
found resting, or waiting for re- 
cruits, in the neighbourhood of one 
of the huge old farm-houses, which 
in this high sounding land are called 
chateaux. Between two and three 
hundred of the regular troops were 
ordered to fall on them. But the 
Chouans stood to their arms, and 
fired from the wall of the farm. yard 
with effect, until they saw consider- 
able breaches made by the axes and 
hammers of the assailants. They 
then quietly withdrew from the wall, 
entered the chateau, and resolutely 

repared to sell their lives dear. 

he attacking party now found that 
they had engaged in an enterprise 
that promised to give them some 
trouble, and they sent for reinforce- 


ments. In the mean time they made 
several attempts to get within the 
wall. But the Chouans were good 
shots, their fire from the windows 
was destructive, and the troops were 


forced to retire with loss. Another 
experiment was now made; a ladder 
was raised against a corner of the 
chateau, which was out of the range 
of fire from the windows, half a dozen 
soldiers reached the roof, which was 
composed of an abundance of old, dry 
wood, forced a hole in it, and filled 
it with lighted fagots and gunpow- 
der. In five minutes the roof was 
a sheet of flame. The troops now 
rushed forward in the idea of an 
easy victory over men who were in 
danger of being crushed by the fall- 
ing roof, or burned alive. But the 
defenders returned their shouts by a 
volley still better directed than be- 
fore, and the troops again were 
forced to take shelter from their 
showers of ball. Intelligence of the 
engagement had by this time spread 
to the quarters of the battalion, and 
more troops, with an officer of su- 
perior rank, were sent at full speed. 
On their reaching the chateau, of 
which the roof still blazed, without 
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reducingitsgallant garrison tosurren- 
der, the officer ordered the ground 
floor to be set on fire. A company 
of sappers were sent on this work, 
who threw in combustibles, by which 
the whole of the lower floor was 
soon in flames. The Chouans were 
still undismayed. Of their two offi- 
cers, one took charge of the firing 
from the upper windows, while the 
other cut up the floors, and made 
loop-holes to fire downwards. The 
sappers and troops had no sooner 
rushed in, than they were astonished 
to find themselves exposed to a 
fierce discharge from above on their 
very heads. They could not stand 
this fire, which they had no means 
of returning. They all burst out of 
the chateau, and again took refuge 
behind the buildings of the farm- 
yard. The Chouans gave a hurrah, 
and shouted, “ Vive Henri V.” All 
attacks were now intermitted, and 
the fire was left to do its work. The 
building was rapidly catching flame, 
and the only fate of these brave fel- 
lows seemed to be that of perishing 
he)plessly in its ruins. 

In this “sesperate emergency they 
adopted a resolution, which, if it had 
been found in the Greek or Roman 
annals, would have been panegyrized 
as one of the finest acts of deliberate 
heroism. The original number had 
been about fifty, some had already 
fallen, and the question was now, 
as the chateau was no longer de- 
fensible, by what means a retreat 
could be effected. For all it was im- 
possible, while the soldiery were 
ready to fire on every man who 
stirred. It was then determined 
that a part should remain in the 
building, keeping up a fire of mus- 
ketry till they perished, and thus 
taking off the attention of the enemy. 
Eight volunteered thus to die. 
Thirty-five were to attempt the sor- 
tie. The attempt was speedily made; 
the forlorn hope spread themselves 
through the chambers, which were 
burning above and below them; ran 
from window to window, thus con- 
cealing theirnumbers, and at thesame 
time firing as fast as possible. That 
thirty-five broke an opening through 
the back wall of the building, and 
rushed, under cover of their com- 
rades’ musketry and the blaze of the 
chateau. Three were killed before 
they could get out of shot. They 
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had scarcely disappeared, before 
the entire range of the chambers 
fell with a loud crash. All was now 
over. The troops could find no- 
thing in a heap of ashes; and after 
collecting their dead and wounded, 
were marched back to their quar- 
iers. It is gratifying to know that 
the gallant forlorn-hope survived. 
When they felt the floor beginning 
to give way under them, they sprang 
together into one of those recesses 
common in old deep walls of such 
buildings. There they remained 
perfectly silent, suffering dread- 
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fully from heat and suffocation, but 
neither firing, nor being fired on. 
The troops had taken it for granted 
that they were smouldering under 
the blazing rafters, and looked for 
them no more. The Chouans remain- 
ed in their recess until the blaze 
went down and night fell. Then they 
came out, crossed the country by 
ways known only to themselves, 
and rejoined their astonished and 
rejoicing comrades. Those are but 
some of the wonders of this coun- 
try, even in its modern state. I 
have many more to tell. 





LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WBIG. 


Sir,—In a letter which I lately ad- 
dressed to you on the occasion of Sir 
Robert Peel’s accession to office, I 
made a brief exposition of the senti- 
ments I have long entertained as to 
the virtual extinction of Party, in the 
sense in which that word has been 
understood as directing the machine 
of government for ‘nearly two cen- 
turies. The distinction of Whig and 


Tory has long ceased to exist for any 
purposes but those of mere faction. 
Let us hope that it has now ceased, 


even in that respect also. We are 
all alike interested in the preserva- 
tion of our lives and properties, and 
in the due administration of law, by 
which alone we can hope to maintain 
either. What that law shall be, is 
the only question on which there can 
exist any difference of opinion among 
us; and to hold either, with some, 
that, being once fixed, it ought to be 
retained as immutable, or, with 
others, that it is made only to under- 
go incessant changes at the mere 
caprice of a mob assuming to itself 
the name of the Sovereign People, is 
equally irrational. Between these 
extremes lies a very wide middle 
Space—quite wide enough for the 
reception of various shades of opinion 
—some of them nearly as far asun- 
der as the extremes from which they 
separate. Yet, as all, more or less, 
admit the reforming principle, and 
none go so far as avowedly to em- 
brace the principle of the overthrow 
of all existing institutions, they can- 
not, in strict propriety, be classed 
under any denominations hitherto 


invented—those of Reformer and 
Anti-reformer, Destructive and Con- 
servative, being alike inapplicable 
when used in their fullest meaning. 
The true distinction is between those 
who, though enemies to all abuses, 
prefer a cautious and safe, but pos- 
sibly a slow process for the extirpa- 
tion of them, to a rash and violent 
course of proceeding which endan- 
gers the whole body politic in the 
attempt to remove them, and those, 
who, regardless of consequences, 
would rather rush headlong into re- 
bellion and revolution, than delay for 
an instant the full accomplishment 
of all that they consider necessary 
to the perfection of government. The 
distinction between wisdom and fol- 
ly, sense and madness, reasoning 
persuasion and stupid and relentless 
compulsion, is not wider than this 
distinction ; and yet it is principally 
between these two rival classes of 
candidates that the British people 
have to make their choice at the pre- 
sent election. Can the issue be 
doubtful ? If it be, there are, indeed, 
small hopes of averting from the na- 
tion a train of consequences too fear- 
ful to think of; and the worst pre= 
dictions of those who opposed the 
late great change in the representa- 
tion which I,in common with so many 
others, supported from a principle of 
honest confidence in the good sense 
and real patriotism of the great bulk 
of the people, will be too fatally real- 
ized. Much as all classes of the 
community are interested in the de« 
cision of the question now pending, 
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none perhaps are so deeply concern- 
ed as those with which | feel and 
profess myself to be identified— 
namely, the sincere and honest 
friends of constitutional reform, who 
really meant no more than they pro- 
fessed, and who contributed their en- 
deavours to the success of the under- 
taking from a conviction that it was 
safe no less than requisite. Averse 
from all change, unless in the shape 
of real and solid improvement— 
enemies alike to the revolutionary 
and to the mere passive-obedience 
principle, but far more to the former, 
on account of the imminent dangers 
attending it, than to the latter, of 
which the perils are comparatively 
chimerical—great indeed must we 
acknowledge to be our share of moral 
responsibility for the event, and 
doubly solicitous ought we to feel 
ourselves that it may not be such as 
to prove the fallacy of our judgments 
and the rashness of our well-meant 
but mistaken endeavours. 

Before, however, another fortnight 
shall have passed, — before what I 
am now writing can meet the public 
eye,—the character of the new Par- 
liament will already have been deter- 
mined, so far as it can be inferred 
from that of the individual members 
who are destined to compose it. But, 
as has already been shown by fre- 
quent experience, the actual conduct, 
even of individuals, is by no means 
securely to be anticipated from their 
professions, more especially from 
such professions as are usually made 
on the hustings at periods of great 
popular excitement, or for the un- 
worthy object of overthrowing a 
ministry chosen by the King under 
circumstances which admitted no 
alternative, and offering the promise 
of a wise and liberal government ; 
and, therefure, even though the Par- 
liament about to be returned should 
unhappily prove of such a complex- 
jon, as to be incompatible with the 
continuance of that Ministry, and 
thus again for a time to overcloud or 
darken our present fair prospect of 
security and improvement, still we 
must neither abandon hope for our- 
selves, nor allow our adversaries to 
triumph in the expectation that all 
their wild dreams of liberty and 
equality,—the separation of Church 
and State,—the demolition of the 
House of Lords,—and the conversion 
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of that of the Commons into an 
annual assembly to be chosen by 
universal suffrage, and presided over 
by an elective magistrate with the 
name of King, Protector, or Slave, 
as may best suit the humours of mob- 
majesty,—will be instantly realized. 
No—the case will even then be again, 
as it has been so often before,—the 
subverters will become conserva- 
tors, though with a far worse grace, 
and an incalculably smaller chance 
of peace and stability. Then it will 
be that those who are now most cla- 
morous in the senseless cry about, 
“ following out the principles of the 
Reform Bill,” at the same time that, 
with most marvellous consistency, 
they are advocating the alteration, 
by way of extension, of that great 
measure of national settlement in 
some of its most important provi- 
sions, will too late lament the very 
obvious consequences of their incre- 
dible folly; when, instead of abiding 
by the vea/ principles of the Act, as 
a part of the established law of the 
land, which the new Minister frankly 
and honestly professes the willing- 
ness of himself, and those with whom 
he is associated to consider it, they 
will be amply justified, if they should 
see reason to do so, in themselves 
departing from that which their ad- 
versaries refuse to adhere to, and in 
pleading ¢heir insane and mischievous 
conduct as a sufficient excuse for 
their own return to the principles 
which led them so long and so 
strenuously to oppose it. Iam not 
now addressing myself to those 
whose real object and desire is civil 
war and destruction, but to those 
who vainly and perilously imagine 
that there is any way left, but one, 
for averting such a tremendous 
catastrophe. 

Supposing, however, the great 
question of the Elections settled, and 
the Ministry (which God grant!) 
secure in their places, and adie to 
proceed temperately, but firmly, in 
the great work,—not, according to 
the silly jargon already denounced, 
of “ following out the Reform Bill,” 
but of redeeming the pledges given 
by the Premier himself in his address 
to his constituents,—the next object, 
with all true friends of their country, 
will be to see that he acts up to the 
spirit of his large and ample pro- 
mises, and, with this view, maturely 
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to weigh and consider what are those 
measures of conciliation and amend- 
ment which the present state of the 
nation imperatively demands, and 
which can, with safety to the esta- 
blished constitution, be granted. 
First, as to the Church. To con- 
cede to the Dissenters, as a matter 
of right, either of their three princi- 
pal objects,—the abolition of tithes, 
exemption from church-rate, or ad- 
mission to the universities,—would 
be nothing less than to give up the 
question as to a separate Church 
Establishment. It is somewhat ex- 
traordinary that the Dissenters them- 
selves— (always meaning, by the 
term, that turbulent and seditious 
portion of them who assume to be 
the representatives of the sense of the 
whole body)—have not discovered 
this to be the case, and that, instead 
of clamouring for the separation 
of Church and State, which is an 
object, by direct means utterly unat- 
tainable, they have not enough of the 
wiliness of the serpent to confine 
their demands to some one or other 
of those points which, with a lite 
caution and forbearance, it is possi- 
ble they might have accomplished 


by way of surprise, and which, once 
established, would have given them 
the benefit of the entire principle 


they are now contending for. It is, 
perhaps, more creditable to their 
honesty than to their good sense or 
good temper, that they spoke out 
more plainly ; and by thus dropping 
the mask from the face of their in- 
tentious, they have put the defend- 
ers of the citadel sufficiently on their 
guard to prevent the possibility of 
its being taken by a mere coup de 
main. Let us not, however, on the 
other hand, be deterred by their bul- 
lying airs and gestures, and by their 
insulting refusal to accept (as they 
phrase it) any thing short of the full 
measure of their revolutionary re- 
quisition, from doing either what is 
just and reasonable in itself, or what 
the spirit of the times actually ap- 
pears to demand of us. Let us re- 
collect also, that there are very many 
among our non-conformist brethren 
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whom it would be equally unwise 
and uncharitable to confound with 
the mass, or to render subject to the 
penalty of their extravagant madness 
and folly.* 

I have already, on a previous oc- 
casion, stated at some length the 
grounds of my conviction that there 
is no reasonable cause of apprehen- 
sion from the Dissenters, considered 
as a distinct independent body; and 
all my subsequent reflections have 
tended to confirm me in that belief. 
It is not, however, less the interest 
or the duty of those who support the 
Establishment to endeavour to con- 
ciliate the Separatists to the utmost 
extent that is consistent with their 
main object; and I am fully per- 
suaded that it is at least equally the 
wish of the moderate and rational 
of all persuasions to meet aay libe- 
ral concession with grateful and cor- 
dial acceptance. The true interest 
of all lovers of peace and good go- 
vernment, whether Dissenters or 
Churchmen, is to unite in repress- 
ing violence and fanaticism; and to 
do so on the broad and Catholic 
principle, that, however necessary 
it may be for the welfare of society 
(as here constituted) to give the as- 
cendency to a National Church, even 
to the extent of requiring all others 
to pay for its support, as for that of 
any other National Establishment, 
yet it is utterly absurd to suppose 
that conscientious differences in re 
ligious opinion are to be either sud- 
denly annihilated, or to be any thing 
but exasperated and widened by a 
system of jealous exelusion. The 
principle of Religious Toleration—a 
term now disdainfully repudiated as 
altogether unworthy the advanced 
light of the age, though not many 
years since adopted as the highest 
standard of Christian charity and 
philanthropy—consists, not in indif- 
terence to all creeds and forms of 
beliref—not in rashly breaking down 
ancient embankments, without re- 
gard to the wide- wasting destruction 
which may ensue from their demo- 
lition—nor in admitting the maxim 
of the omnipotence of truth as a suf- 





* The above sentences were written Lefore the announcement of the Resolutions of the 
Birmingham Dissenters, with the signature of the Rev. Timothy East, as chairman; of 


course before the appearance of Sir Robert Peel’s dignified and temperate answer. 


It af- 


fords the writer no small gratification to find an echo to his sentiments in such a quarter. 
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ficient reason for abandoning the aid 
of defensive armour, and entering 
the lists naked—an act of suicidal 
folly not to be paralleled by any of 
Don Quixote’s wildest achievements, 
and which the sober Church of 
England (which, however, has her 
fanatical children no less than the 
Dissenters) will never seriously 
think of perpetrating. The free and 
equal participation of all civil rights 
—the exercise of mutual charity and 
benevolence in the widest possible 
extent—the abstinence from all dog- 
matism and bitter censoriousness— 
these are the criteria by which to 
distinguish the tolerant from the in- 
tolerant, of whatever sect or com- 
munion. 

Now, of all the claims of Dissen- 
ters for the redress of what they are 
pleased to denominate grievances— 
although, in the usual acceptation of 
that term, as implying a refusal of 
what they have a /egal right to de- 
mand, I deny that there are any ex- 
isting—that of being admitted to the 
privilege of degrees at the universi- 
ties is, if not the most plausible, that 
(of all others) the denial of which is 
most grating to the sensibilities of 


those, who, from their circumstances 
and station in society, are reason- 
ably to be presumed best disposed 
to unite with Churchmen in defence 


of the constitution. To withhold 
from individuals of that description 
the advantage of participation in the 
honours, and even emoluments of 
these venerable institutions, to any 
extent that may be consistent with 
the real interests of the establish- 
ment, and with the far higher inte- 
rests of religion itself, would be to 
the last degree impolitic—to do 
so from merely sordid or arrogant 
motives, alike foolish and wicked. 
It is a subject, nevertheless, of the 
greatest difficulty, and requiring the 
utmost delicacy of management. It 
is pre-eminently fitted to be the work 
of time and gradual persuasion, ra- 
ther than of violent and hasty enact- 
ment; and if Oxford could, in the 
first instance, be induced to open 
her gates only as wide as Cambridge 
has done already, that concession 
might perhaps be followed at no very 
distant interval, by a postponement of 
the period of subscription in both uni- 
versities, to that of admission to the 
degree which confers a seat among 
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the governing body, or by requiring 
it only as a qualification for a voice 
in the senate house, without preju- 
dice to the mere honorary distinc- 
tion. With respect to the regulations 
and discipline of the particular col- 
leges, they must (of course) be left 
to themselves ; and, whether it might 
or might not be expedient to autho- 
rize the foundation of any separate 
colleges or halls for the Dissenters 
themselves, subject to no other re- 
strictions than those which are im- 
posed by the laws of the University, 
is a point to which, while I do not 
presume to anticipate the objections 
there may lie in the way of it, it 
seems worth while at least to draw 
attention. And let it be always re- 
membered, that whatever is dene or 
conceded on this most important 
head, so much is effected towards the 
separation of the moderate and in- 
telligent among the dissenters from 
the great body of the destructives. 
On the subject of church rates, lam 
content to abide by the promise held 
forth in the address of the Premier. 
To go further, would be to sacrifice 
the whole principle of a national 
church establishment, and to repre- 
sent it in the light of a grievance, any 
more than as it is a grievance to be 
called upon to contribute to the sup- 
port of any other part of the consti-« 
tution for which the individual may 
happen to entertain a disrelish, is 
the mere extravagance of party de- 
lusion. However, since so long as 
any government whatever is privi- 
leged to exist, the whole nation is 
bound to provide for the support of 
that government, let the charge of 
church repairs fall on the nation at 
large, instead of falling on the re- 
spective parishes; and, in whatever 
way this is accomplished, I shall be 
satisfied. On the minor (but by no 
means unessential) points of mar- 
riages, registry of births or baptisms, 
and burials, al/ that the Dissenters 
ask should be granted, in such man- 
ner as may be most consistent with 
a due regard to the paramount con- 
siderations of security of civil rights, 
and the observance of public de- 
cency and religious solemnity. On 
these heads I feel that there is no 
danger of disagreement among those 
who have the slightest pretensions to 
moderation and charity on either 
side, though there are evident diffi- 
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culties in matters of detail, which 
will only be increased by the pre- 
vailing mania of eager impatience. 

So much for the question of 
Church Reform, as considered with 
reference to the Dissenters. As to 
most other matters, on ‘his side the 
Channel, I believe that all reasonable 
and reflecting persons are pretty 
well agreed, in respect of principle— 
the only differences, and those of opi- 
nion only, unmixed with party feel- 
ing, being as to the best time and 
method of bringing about what all 
alike feel to be indispensable. The 
commutation of tithe, whether gra- 
dual and voluntary, or immediate 
and compulsory, is probably that 
which calls for the most speedy ad- 
justment; but I should be far from 
blaming any minister who prefers 
taking the fair sense of Parliament 
on the question as to the best mode 
of accomplishment, rather than 
pledge himself ab ante, to stand or 
fall by either. The abuses of non- 
residence and pluralities, are no 
doubt numerous, and very gross, in 
particular instances, but they are not 
of a nature to require or justify ex- 
tirpation by sweeping enactments. 
With the eyes of the clergy in gene- 
ral, and of the bishops in particular, 
open (as they may now well be be- 
lieved to be) to their own real inte- 
rests, it may be the safest and best 
way to leave it to them in the first 
instance, to propose a remedy suited 
to the true character and extent of 
the evil, with a very intelligible in- 
timation, however, on the part of 
Government, that a remedy must be 
found, and that none will be avail- 
able but the most complete and 
searching. 

The question of excluding the 
Bishops from the House of Lords is 
one of the many to which the fever- 
ish state of the times alone has given 
birth, and on which it would be use- 
less to waste words, unless upon the 
supposition that all our institutions, 
both in Church and State, are to un- 
dergo the ordeal of an examination 
on first principles, and that nothing 
is to be allowed to antiquity and pre- 
scription. The only practical sense in 
which such a notion is deserving of 
a moment’s attention, seems to be the 
alleged incompatibility between the 
Episcopal (considered as strictly ec- 
clesiastical ), and the legislative func- 
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tions, and the undue influence of 
the Crown, supposed to attach to 
the constant presence, in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, of a body of per- 
sons whose subservience is inferred 
from the natural hopes and expec- 
tations of preferment. To the first 
point it seems a sufficient answer, 
that the species of superintendence 
which is required for the due dis- 
charge of the Episcopal functions, 
is not such as to require constant, or 
even any long continued residence 
within the limits of the diocese; 
while the Church itself, as one most 
important member of the State, is 
mainly placed in reliance for safety 
and protection on the liamen- 
tary rank and station of its over- 
seers—the duty of a Bishop (be it 
observed) being by no means re- 
stricted to the care of the diocese, 
which is subject to his more special 
superintendence, but extending ge- 
nerally over the whole Church. With 
regard to the second point, it is not 
enough to meet the imputation invol- 
ved in it by an indignant denial of the 
possibility of such unworthy motives 
—- nor even by the much more 
rational, and (with reference to the 
specific ground of complaint) scarce- 
ly insufficient answer, that the sup- 
posed influence can be no greater 
than in other quarters, where it 
was never dreamed of to allege it as 
a cause for disqualification. But it 
is a matter of the very first import- 
ance, not only religiously, but poli- 
tically speaking—(and, indeed, what 
is of religious, can never be other- 
wise than of political importance 
also )—that the Bishops should, more 
than any other class of men, be 
placed above the suspicion of an un- 
due political bias; and it is of scarce- 
ly inferior importance, that their at- 
tachment to the interests of the dio- 
cese over which they are commis- 
sioned to preside, should neither be 
weakened by the prospect of remo- 
val, nor disturbed by any of those 
mere worldly considerations which 
are inseparable from a state of ex- 
pectancy. The Bishops must there- 
fore be either pronounced by law 
untranslateable—or (which would be 
far preferable) the revenues of the 
several bishoprics placed upon a 
footing of equality, near enough, at 
least, to prevent the temptation of 
removal ir any other reasons than 
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those of real public utility, which 
may (in many conceivable cases) 
not only justify, but loudly call for an 
exchange of see. Upon this subject, 
indeed, it would be difficult to find 
a better standard, either as to tenure 
of office or amount of income, than 
that afforded by our present judicial 
establishment—meaning, of course, 
that of the three superior courts of 
law at Westminster; and, which 
would render the resemblance more 
complete, at the same time that pow- 
erful reasons of political expedience 
may be assigned in support of it, the 
two archbishoprics (to which a third 
might well be added, by the divi- 
sion of the province of Canterbury,) 
might be excepted from the general 
rule of equalisation, and reserved, of 
course, as legitimate objects of pro- 
motion from the bishoprics. The 
interests of the Church itself, requi- 
ring the test of experience as to fit- 
ness for its highest offices, appear 
amply sufficient to support such a 
suggestion, even at the risk of its 
being suffered to remain so far open 
to the bugbear charge of influence. 
Inferior as respects the qualifica- 
tions of rank, but foremost, perhaps, 
in the scale of importance, is the 
state of the ‘ working clergy ’’—es- 
pecially those to whom belongs the 
cure of souls in the several parishes. 
Here, also, the main objects to be 
kept in view by all really well-wish- 
ing reformers are simple and obvious 
—namely, to secure the greatest 
possible efficiency to the system by 
a just apportionment of income to 
duty, by placing within proper 
bounds the capabilities of prefer- 
ment, and by subjecting to every 
restraint that is compatible with the 
rights of property the abuses of 
patronage. For the last of these 
purposes there is perhaps no better 
security than the exercise of strict 
episcopal vigilance. This, therefore, 
must be left to the Church itself; 
but the hands of the rulers of the 
Church may be strengthened by the 
law in the first instance. The first 
can only be attained upon a princi- 
ple of approximation, unless at the 
expense of some measure no less 
sweeping and radical than a new 
parochial division throughout the 
country, and payment by regular 
salary; a mode of remuneration, 
which, if once agreed to be substi- 
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tuted, would of course effectually 
stop the second source of complaint, 
arising from the removal of clergy- 
men by way of preferment. But it 
is not fur extreme measures of this 
sort that the good sense and reflec- 
tion of the greaf majority of the 
country are either prepared or desi- 
rous. What is really wanted is (in 
addition to the provisions against 
pluralitiesand non-residence, already 
alluded to, and in cooperation with 
the principle of tithe commutations, ) 
not actual equalisation, which, even 
upon the widest principle, is utterly 
unattainable, because, though the sa- 
lary may be fixed, the service to be 
rendered is not only perpetually fluc- 
tuating, but of a nature to render 
utterly absurd the mere notion of 
valuation—but such an approxima- 
tion to equality as may possibly be 
made by the separation of large and 
the union of small parishes,—the 
erection of district churches, with 
cure of souls, in the most thickly 
peopled, or most remotely situated, 
divisions of them, the enforced con- 
tribution by overpaid incumbents 
out of their excess of income to the 
augmentation of smaller endow- 
ments, according to some fixed prin- 
ciple of proportion, and a compul- 
sory provision for curates, to be 
framed upon a like rateable stan- 
dard. But there is no novelty in these 
suggestions. They—at least some of 
them—have been in various instances 
already acted upon. All are, in 
some shape or other, before the pub- 
lic; and they are here only repeated, 
for the purpose of showing how much 
may be done in the way of Reform, 
without subversion, and also how 
much ts necessarily to be done by any 
Ministry honestly acting up to the 
principles set forth by Sir Robert 
Peel in his address to the electors of 
Tamworth. Another large field for 
the application of those principles is 
still remaining, under the head of 
“Deans and Chapters,” on which it 
is not my intention now to enter, 
any further than by observing, that, 
if it should be thought to be in 
strict justice admissible to draw up- 
on the excess of any one part of the 
Church Establishment in aid ef the 
deficiencies of another part, this 
seems the quarter in which it would 
be most right and reasonable to com- 
mence such an operation. But every 
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one of these which have been men- 
tioned is a question involving so 
many considerations of great weight 
and moment, and such a complica- 
tion of various and often conflicting 
interests, as amply to justify even a 
less scrupulous “ abater of nui- 
sances” than the late Lord Chancel- 
lor, in making the declaration for 
which he was so scandalously asper- 
sed and vilified by his former adu- 
lators, that, however inadequate to 
some men’s expectations, the pro- 
gress made in the last two years, 
that of the next, and the next, and 
the next following, must necessarily, 
if left in the hands of real Reformers, 
be yet slower and more gradual. No- 
thing, indeed, more short and easy 
than to separate Church and State, 
expel the Bishops, abolish tithes, 
confiscate all ecclesiastical proper- 
ty, extirpate Deans and Chapters,and 
reduce all the working clergy toa 
L.200 or L.300 per annum equality ; 
and this, so far as the Church is 
concerned, would for the present, 
perhaps satisfy those reasonable and 

lain-dealing men, Mr Hume and 
Mr Grote, though a great deal more 
might even still be demanded by Mr 
Wakley, and more again by some of 
Mr Wakley’s tried friends and sup- 
porters, till we come to the most 
summary and expeditious of all re- 
volutionary nostrums, the guillotine, 
or a small dose of prussic acid. But, 
from one to the other of cheap and 
simple remedies, what are they, 
when opposed to the spirit of ge- 
nuine Reform, but that which their 
several champions are so angry at 
having them styled, merely Destruc- 
tive? In their own phraseology, 
doubtless, these gentlemen, of what- 
ever grade, or under whatever ban- 
ner, are, one and all, only Reform- 
ers—upright, steady, consistent, ho- 
nest Reformers; and this is the 
sense in which they are expected to 
receive the declaration of the disaf- 
fected—for the sake of the argument, 
we might admit mal-treated—ad- 
herents of the ex- Ministry, that now 
is the time for Reformers of all classes 
to lay aside every petty distinction, 
and join in one common crusade 
against the detestable monster, 
Toryism—e. g. Lord Lansdowne to 
embrace Mr Wakley, and Lord 
Brougham Mr D. W. Harvey, the 
Bishop of Chichester to coalesce 
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with Mr Robert Taylor, and the 
Rev. Sidney Smith with Dr Wade, 
for this one all-glorious and all-re- 
deeming object. And yet we are 
not to term the alliance destructive, 
nor take the unpardonable liberty 
of confounding together men of 
such widely different stations and 
sentiments, since they are leagued 
Sor one purpose only—the very ho- 
nest one of defeating the common 
enemy. 

Away with such odious sophistry ! 
The league itself is destructive ; and 
all parties consenting to, or wilfully 
profiting by it, are alike destructive 
—some more than others, but, most 
of all, those who are highest in rank 
and station, and farthest removed, 
in their individual sentiments, from 
the extreme opinions of their new 
partisans and late revilers. But, 
lest I should be accused of slander 
in even hinting at the possibility of 
an association between names so 
distinguished and honourable and 
others so vile and degraded, Jet me 
be allowed to repeat that, although 
not in express terms stated, it is of 
absolute necessity to be inferred, 
by the very conditions of this un- 
holy alliance—an alliance to which 
all become parties who do not repu- 
diate it with the scorn and indigna- 
tion it so amply merits. One sure 
effect of all such monstrous combi- 
nations for limited purposes, even 
if they stop short of absolutely 
destructive, or (if the expression 
be preferred) revolutionary conse- 
quences, is the baneful depreciation 
of the standard of political morality. 
Another is the total wreck of poli- 
tical consistency, independence, and 
usefulness. If their weak and va- 
cillating compliances with the de- 
mon of agitation had not already 
rendered it impossible for the late 
Ministry to retain the reins of Go- 
vernment, this new league (suppo- 
sing it conceivable that they would 
lend themselves to it) would make 
their perpetual exclusion, in any 
other shape than that of open and 
avowed Revolutionists, ten times 
more certain. Let the price of ad- 
mission to-day be no more than 
** Vote by Ballot,” (which, however, 
I am far from considering, with 
some, as a mere harmless extrava- 
vanza, ) to-morrow it will be “ Death 
to the Church Establishment” —the 
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day after, “the Abolition of the House 
of Lords,’—and so forth, in sure and 
constantly accelerating succession ; 
nay, all the several propositions I 
have just named, have been already 
set forth, with all legislative gravity, 
in parliament, by different members, 
with whom, as we find by the result 
of the late elections in Marylebone 
and Finsbury, the most constitution- 
al of Whigs (ia their own individual 
sentiments) account it no dishonour 
to be associated. And can any one 
among them, after the smallest in- 
terval of cool reflection, turn round 
and gravely assert, that such con- 
duct is not destructive? If not, there 
is no meaning in words, and there 
is an end of all rational argument. 

Still there are some Whigs—I be- 
lieve a very few indeed are so fool- 
ish—who, at the same time that they 
disclaim all concession to, or associ- 
ation with Radicalism, avow the sin- 
gularly upright principle of oppos- 
ing the new Ministry, in all things, 
simply because they are Tories. If 
examples were wanting to show the 
inevitable results of such fanatical 
error, that of Marylebone would suf- 
fice. Abandoned alike by the Radi- 
cals, who detest him, and the Tories, 
whom he has gratuitously insulted, 
the unfortunate Whig, notwithstand- 
ing his otherwise honest public con- 
duct, and his highly estimable pri- 
vate character, aided by the very 
general feeling of compassion excit- 
ed by his supposed ill treatment at 
the hands of the identical ministers 
whose cause he so blindly and fac- 
tiously attempts to support, is left in 
a minority far smaller than that of 
any Conservative candidate through- 
out the whole extent of the Metropo- 
litan constituencies. 

The truly honourable, but small 
and scattered remnant of the party, 
once so illustrious in rank, num- 
bers, and intelligence, consisting of 
those who, though fettered by tram- 
mels which unhappily prevent them 
from coalescing with, are never- 
theless too liberal and high minded, 
too right-judging and patriotic, to 
engage themselves in a factious 
opposition against an untried Minis- 
try, afford an example much to be 
lamented, though in themselves 
scarcely to be condemned, of the 
evil consequences of that system un- 
der which, in times of comparative 
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safety and happiness, the affairs of 
the nation were successfully, and to 
a certain extent honestly, conducted. 
The evil, in the present instance, con- 
sists in the temporary loss to the 
country of the active services of 
some of her most valuable and de- 
voted children—at a time, too, when 
those services are of the utmost 
possible importance, and in the mi- 
nisters whom the King has appointed 
being consequently thrown back for 
support—as a matter, not of choice, 
but of necessity—on those whose 
former professions are so little in 
accordance with the liberal promi- 
ses of the Premier, and with the spi- 
rit of the age, that the reception of 
some among them into the Cabinet 
has furnished the only plausible ex- 
cuse for those who adopt the fac- 
tious course of refusing them even 
atrial. But mark the fallacy of the 
argument on which this excuse is 
founded. The address of Sir Robert 
Peel to his constituents is one from 
the sentiments of which no prudent 
reformer, how wide or liberal soever 
his views, can conscientiously differ, 
and to which sentiments Sir Robert 
himself stands irrevocably commit- 
ted; yet when that statesman pro- 
poses, by the King’s express com- 
mand, to unite with an already de- 
tached portion of the late Whig Mi- 
nistry, in forming an administration 
upon the principles therein deciared, 
the proposal is rejected, not from 
any disapprobaticn of those princi- 
ples, but from a cause much more 
easily to be understood than expres- 
sed, the explanation of which is to 
be found in that ever fatal word, 
Party. What course, then, remains 
for the minister to pursue? Is he 
instantly to confess himself beaten 
without a struggle ?—to resign office, 
and throw his country and his sove- 
reign at once into the hands of that 
worthy “combination of all classes 
of reformers,” by which alone,we are 
given to understand, both king and 
country are, for all future ages, to 
be governed? No; the thought is 
too childish. Then what does he 
instead ?—what?—but go back to 
those with whom he has been gene- 
rally associated, and find out such 
among them as are most able and 
willing to unite with him in a minis- 
try based upon the same liberal prin- 
ciples. But then the very names of 
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some of the individuals who happen 
to be thus selected are enough, and 
more than enough, to damp the cha- 
racter of the whole mass, and give 
the lie to every former profession, 
however plausible. Before we pro- 
ceed to so summary a conclusion, 
let us enquire first, whether these 
names, of such terrible import, con- 
stitute a majority, or any thing ap- 
proaching to a bare equality, in the 
cabinet of which they form a consti- 
tuent part; and if not, then, whether 
it be not rather more consistent with 
probability, as well as with charity, 
to believe that these individuals— 
all of them alike unblamable on the 
score of honour—have, by the criti- 
cal state of the times, been made 
converts to Sir Robert’s principle, 
than that Sir Robert has, no less 
weakly than wickedly, made a secret 
surrender of his own to theirs? Do 
but recollect the position, not in 
which Lord Stanley’s refusal has 
placed him, but which he of necessity 
occupies. He is bound to furnish 
security not to the Reformers only, 
but to the Conservatives also, — to 
the one, that he will honestly and 
faithfully proceed in the work of 
reform upon the principles he has 
declared to them—to the other, that 
he will not endanger our existing 
institutions in the prosecution of it. 
His offer of coalition with Lord 
Stanley, coupled with his lordship’s 
conditional promise of support, is the 
first ;—the co-operation of those who 
are scouted as Ultra-Tories, but who, 
though hitherto acknowledged as 
men of unimpeached honour and 
veracity, are now acting the basest 
and most odious, as well as most 
idiotic, of parts, if they do not mean 
what their junction with Sir Robert 
openly indicates, is the second of 
these two requisite pledges. ll, 
therefore, that can, with the least pre- 
tension to fairness or common 
sense, be urged against the present 
Ministry is, that it will proceed too 
timidly, too gradually, (unwillingly 
perhaps, too, it may be added, in some 
of its departments,) to please the 
zealots. is this a sufficient reason 
for refusing them even the benefit of 
a trial? No partisan of the Ex- 
Ministry, less blind than Sir William 
Horne, or less furious than Dr Lush- 
ington, can answer such a question 
in the affirmative. 
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But then it is argued that, as to 
principles, there are no wider shades 
of distinction, at least in terms, be- 
tween those avowed by the different 
classes of Reformers, than between 
those at various times professed by 
the several members of Sir Robert 
Peel's Cabinet ;—that the union of all 
the first-mentioned classes for the 
one common object of destroying the 
new, Ministry is, therefore, not a whit 
more monstrous or unnatural than 
the junction of the latter for the 
maintenance of a Conservative or 
defensive position —that the exist- 
ence of such a junction for that ex- 
press purpose is incompatible with 
the profession of liberal principle by , 
any one of its members—that every 
member so professing is consequent- 
ly a hypocrite and a deceiver—and 
that the only true distinction between 
the new parties is into “ Reformer” 
and “ Anti-Reformer.” 

Now, not to dwell on the want of 
all logical precision, which is so 
plainly discernible in this curious 
chain of reasoning, I should, for one, 
be well content to abide by the terms 
of the proposed distinction, if our 
adversaries would admit that which, 
in consistency with their premises, 
they must admit, that by the much- 
abused word “Reform” is here to 
be understood nothing less than 
“ Destruction.” Iam unwilling, eveu 
for the sake of argument, so to yoke 
together phrases which, in their ori- 
ginal sense, and in that which Z wish 
still to attach to them, are so diame- 
trically opposite ; but yet this is the 
sense in which we are absolutely 
driven to use them, in order to meet 
and expose the nonsense of the op- 
posite disputants. It is that in 
which, obviously by the context, 
Lord Stormont lately declared him- 
self to be sick of the very name, 
which had been so grossly and grie- 
vously misused and perverted. 

But it is in this sense (or rather 
in this nonsense) only that I would 
consent to accept the proposed 
terms as in the remotest degree cal- 
culated fitly to designate the present 
pretensions of the two great oppo- 
site parties. And the fallacy con- 
sists in imagining that there is any 
resemblance between the character 
and extent of the differences existing 
between the members and support- 
ers, and those which distinguish the 
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various classes of opponents of the 
present Ministry. I will admit, for 
the sake of the argument, (what, 
however, besides being in itself 
highly improbable, is, in point of 
fact, notoriously false,) that every 
individual member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet at the present mo- 
ment obstinately adheres to, and 
must be considered as to all future 
ages irrevocably bound by, every 
opinion expressed by him at any 
time during the last three years. 
Upon this supposition, indeed, seve- 
ral, even among our most consistent 
and unflinching Tory champions, 
might be sorely puzzled to make all 
the sentiments expressed by them 
during this period to cohere, so as 
to form a strict political creed that 
he can be required to abide by. 
But, supposing this difficulty sur- 
mounted, and supposing that each 
has his own separate political creed, 
distinctly recorded, from any iota of 
which he can never depart, but at 
the price of his integrity—what 
code, either of honour or morality, 
can be set up as debarring him from 
the privilege of waiving what he 
may not deny—of foregoing to insist 
upon what he still believes to be true 
—nay, even of abandoning much 
that he continues to regard as va- 
luable for the sake of saving what 
he holds of yet higher and more sa- 
cred importance? We have to as- 
sume one thing only—namely, that 
Sir Robert Peel is bound to act up 
to the principles of his declaration 
—and it necessarily follows that 
whoever consents to join his stan- 
dard must, whatever their past or 
present opinions, henceforward ad- 
here to those principles. This isa 
point from which they, no more 
than himself, can recede. TZ'hey 
have advanced to Aim. He cannot 
go back to them. On the other hand, 
let us suppose Lord Melbourne, or 
any other Whig leader, to have 
framed a declaration as nearly as 
possible, the same in principle as 
Sir Robert's, and let us further sup- 
pose that, his own genuine senti- 
ments are in strict accordance with 
that avowed principle, but that, 
merely because fe has been nick- 
named “ Whig” and the other “ Tory,” 
it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, that they should coalesce, 
and he is therefore forced to seek 
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his support in the heterogenous 
mass which is composed of “ all 
classes of reformers.” What then 
is the consequence? Why, true it 
is, that Lord Melbourne, (or who- 
ever else he may be,) has told us 
what are his own genuine senti- 
ments, and has professed his inten- 
tion to act up to them—but has he 
said that he dues not mean, nor will 
ever be persuaded, at any time, or 
under any circumstances, to go be- 
yond them? No—he neither has 
made—nor can ever dare to make 
any such assertion, but at the risk of 
losing-an incalculable number of his 
adherents, the entire mass of his 
more strenuous and active sup- 
porters, the main strength of his 
battle, and of being forced at once 
to resign or forswear himself. This, 
then, is the real difference—this the 
only solid ground of distinction. 
The rival candidates issue each the 
same manifesto. Each is believed 
to be equally sincere in his inten- 
tion to abide by it, and each to in- 
terpret it in the same manner. But, 
because, a century and a half ago, 
or more, the nation happened to be 
divided, (upon some question with 
which the present has no more to 
do than with the feud between Mon- 
tague and Capulet,) into “ Whig” 
and “ Tory”—designations in them- 
selves as unmeaning as Guelph and 
Ghibbelline—Blues and Greens— 
Bianchi and Nevi—(and because to 
the disgraceand misery of the nation,) 
these unmeaning words have ever 
since contiuued to be used as desig 
nating two great parties in the State, 
opposed to-each other upon no prin- 
ciple save that of party only—it is 
impossible that these rival candi- 
dates can unite. Thenation must sub- 
mit to be governed by one or the 
other, or to go without any govern- 
ment. Now, to which of the two 
would that part of the nation adhere 
which honestly desires the full suc- 
cess of the principles set forth in 
these several manifestoes, but is at 
the same time no less solicitous that 
they should not be encroached upon 
or extended to objects which are, in 
the judgment of that part of the na- 
tion, subversive of the constitution 
which it seeks to perpetuate—ia 
the sense, at least, of human perpe- 
tuity? To him, surely, who is able 
to give security—not to him who 
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has no security to offer. This, then, 
is the true state of the question ; and 
it is in this view of it that 1 wholly 
protest against the false and libel- 
ious distinction of “ Reformer ” and 
“ Anti-Reformer,” and insist on that 
of “ Conservative” and ‘ Destruc- 
tive,” as better indicating our respec- 
tive positions, in respect, not of de- 
sign, but of tendency. 

I have lost sight, however, while 
contemplating the momentous con- 
test at present going on through the 
country, of my main object, which 
was to exhibit my impressions as to 
the nature and extent of that safe 
and constitutional reform required 
by the present state of the country— 
or, to use a more fashionable phrase, 
to follow out the principle which Sir 
Robert Peel has enunciated. I had 
gone over—although in a very super- 
ficial manner, which is all I profess 
myself qualified to attempt—the 
ground of the English Church, espe- 
cially with reference to the questions 
betwixt it and the Dissenters, and 
now find myself on the threshold of 
that most difficult and complicated 
of all subjects—the Irish branch of 
the Establishment. So far from pre- 
suming even to enter upon it at pre- 
sent, 1 am ready to confess that these 
attendant difficulties and complexi- 
ties are such as to make me almost 
shrink appalled from the contempla- 
tion of it. Two things seem to be 
imperatively demanded—first, that 
the reform granted be large, sub- 
stantial, and, in the strictest sense of 
the words, just and impartial, regard 
being had to the qualifications with 
which the offer has been accompa- 
nied—namely, that whatever may 
prove to be the alleged excess of 
revenue, it shall be applied to none 
but “strictly ecclesiastical purpo- 
ses’a term of wide signification, 
but which Sir Robert Peel is, I think, 
bound to construe in the most liberal 
manner. The inviolability of Church 
property is, no doubt, a principle of 
the most vital importance, not only 
on account of the peculiar sacred- 
ness attached to the subject of it, 
but as it involves the security of 
property of every description. On 
the other hand, it is the greatest of 
errors to imagine that this particular 
Species of property is of the same 
nature with, or subject to the same 
Tules as those which govern the pro- 
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perty of individuals. The Church 
is a nember of the State, having no 
visible or corporeal existence, nor 
capable of enjoying any worldly 
rights or privileges separate and apart 
from the State of which it is a 
member. What is called “ Church 
property,” therefore, is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, “ public 
property ”—but it is public property 
confined and restricted as to the ap- 
plication of it by the will of deceased 
founders. The State has no mere 
right to divert any portion of it from 
the prescribed channel, than it has 
to alter the testamentary dispositions 
of individuals in other cases. It has 
no control whatever over it so long 
as the specified purposes exist, and 
can be carried into effect upon prin- 
ciples consistent with public policr. 
It is only in cases, therefore, where, 
from lapse of time and alteration of 
circumstances, those specified pur- 
poses have ceased to exist, or are 
become contrary to, or inconsistent 
with, public policy, that Government 
possesses any power of interfering 
without direct usurpation ; and, 
whenever the actual existence of 
such cases can fairly be proved, sti!) 
the right of interference, according 
to every principle of analogy, ought 
to be limited to other purposes of 
the same general description—that 
is to say, to some such as fall within 
the very wide and indefinite term 
invented by our ancestors, of pious 
uses. This, at least, after the fullest 
consideration I have been able to be- 
stow upon it, appears to me to be the 
true state of the question as to what is 
generally called “ Church proper- 
ty;” and it may be well, perhaps, if no 
pledge or declaration of intention, 
with respect to it, had been either 
demanded or given until the occasion 
is actually shown to have arisen. It 
is probable that, whenever that pe- 
riod arrives, the minds of men may 
be in a state for a more temperate 
and impartial discussion of its merits 
than they are at the present moment. 
In the mean while I feel that we 
ought to rest satisfied with Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s general declaration, giv- 
ing it the benefit of that construction 
which is, at the same time, the most 
wise and the most liberal. 

But, in order that the full benefit 
of such a construction should be ex- 
tended to it, it is in the first place 
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absolutely necessary that Ireland 
herself be placed in a condition to 
receive and reap the beneiit. There 
is now neither time nor space, could 
I suppose myself ever so little quali- 
fied, for entering into a discussion of 
such vast extent and importance as 
that of the measures necessary to be 
adopted for the reform and improve- 
ment of that unhappy country, sepa- 
rate and apart from the church ques- 
tion. All that I would therefore say 
on this most painful part of the sub- 
ject—and I say it in a spirit, although 
of bitter regret, yet wholly unmixed 
with any hostile feeling—that the 
course which it is the bounden duty 
of the new Ministry to pursue is, in 
almost every respect, diametrically 
opposite to that (if system it can be 
called) which has so fatally distin- 
guished all the latter portion of the 
career of their predecessors. It was 
the adoption of the monstrous al- 
liance then entered into, rendered 
still more odious by the yet unex- 
plained, and perhaps altogether in- 
explicable, train of circumstances 
preceding and following it, but in 
which there was enough apparent of 
low cunning, duplicity, and falsehood, 
to render even the high and honour- 
able names of Lords Melbourne and 
Spencer, and of the Marquis of 
Landsdowne, no longer of any avail 
to protect a Ministry which had ripen- 
ed within its bosom the seeds of such 
a portentous birth—it was the adop- 
tion of this fatal measure of govern- 
ment, so mysteriously engendered, 
which morethan cancelled the debt of 
national gratitude to the few re- 
maining members of Earl Grey’s 
Reform Cabinet; and it is the re- 
membrance of that irretrievable er- 
ror which ought, at the present mo- 
ment, to operate with tenfold power 
by way of warning to those who 
may yet hesitate as to the wisdom, 
honour, or virtue of entering into a 
new confederacy with “ Reformers 
of all classes” —including the Preach- 
ers of Atheism, and Retailers of 
penny Sedition and Blasphemy—for 
the magnanimous purpose of over- 
turning the King’s Government. It 
is that remembrance, again, which 
may inspire some, even of the most 
inveterate, with the grace to doubt 
before they commit themselves to 
either of the grand projected ma- 
neuvres of an exasperated faction— 
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that of outvoting an untried Minis- 
try on an address to the Crown—or 
that of reserving the coup-de-grace 
till the period of a demand for sup- 
plies, and then ensuring their imme- 
diate demolition by a loyal refusal— 
measures, alike stupid, alike mischie- 
vous, alike revolutionary in their 
tendency; and the object of which 
will, I have no manner of doubt, be 
utterly defeated by the awakened 
abhorrence and indignation of the 
whole country. 

But it is now time that I should 
bring my remarks toaclose. The 
wide fields of Corporation and Law 
Reform, besides a countless number 
of questions, involving the most im- 
portant interests of the nation, on 
matters relating to trade and agri- 
culture, to social and domestic eco- 
nomy, must be left untouched for 
the present; and perhaps | am not 
the man who can ever hope to con- 
tribute the aid of any advantageous 
suggestions on the far greater part 
of those subjects. Besides, there are 
labourers enough in the vineyard; 
and the task of a vigilant and honest 
government in attending to and di- 
gesting schemes of real utility, and 
rejecting the far greater quantity of 
what is altogether vain and super- 
fluous among those which are offer- 
ed to their acceptance, is already so 
burthensome that I, and many more 
such as I, may well be excused for 
not adding to the weight. From the 
characteristic error of the late Admi- 
nistration—which was perhaps,under 
its peculiar circumstances, in a great 
degree unavoidable, I trust the new 
Ministry will be exempt—that of 
crowding too much canvass—of at- 
tempting the accomplishment of 
too many, and too heterogeneous 
achievements in legislation at once. 
Corporation and Law Reform may 
well be suffered to lie by till the 
great business of the Church is con- 
cluded—and, in the Church itself, 
questions affecting the rights of 
property, may be advantageously 
kept distinct from matters of mere 
internal arrangement. But, first and 
foremost of all—and for the attain- 
ment of which, that which has been 
preposterously styled and factiously 
railed against as the “ Dictatorship 
of the Duke of Wellington,” would 
have been a blessing to the country, 
if it had been a real Dictatorship 
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and protracted even for a whole 
twelve-month—is the great duty of 
punishing treason, suppressing sedi- 
tion, subduing agitation, and afford- 
ing some security against bare-faced 
murder and savage destruction. And 
it is for the accomplishment of this 
mostholy purpose, that, if through the 
fierce assaults or pitiful intrigues of 
faction, the present Government finds 
itself not sufficiently strong to main- 
tain its position without aid from 
other resources than its own, lL 
call upon ALL who are yet right 
minded, or loyal, or honourable, or 
capable of any one generous and 
patriotic emotion, to forget past dif- 
ferences and flock to the standard on 
which now rest the hopes of the 


monarchy, together with all its at- 
tendant institutions. Neutrality is 
out of the question; and the curse of 
Meroz—“ Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof ; because they 
came not to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty "—so bitterly invoked by 
Sergeant Spankie against certain of 
the electors of Finsbury, whose luke- 
warmness he censures as the cause 
of his defeat in that important elec- 
tion contest, will fall with tenfold 
bitterness on the heads of all who 
fail of coming to the rescue at that 
great approaching day of trial. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
METRODORUS. 





POSTSCRIPT, 
Jan. 20. 

Pending the actual course of such 
an eventful struggle as that which is 
still going on in all quarters of the 
empire, it is impossible so to write 
upon any of the great political sub- 
jects, the issues of which are more 
or less involved in that of the prin- 
cipal contest, without feeling that 
some of our apparently safest con- 
clusions, or most unanswerable ar- 
guments, are liable to be defeated 
or nullified by the occurrence of 
some new and unexpected circum- 
stance even at the moment of wri- 
ting. With such a state of things it 
is evident that none but a daily press 
—sometimes, scarcely even that— 
can keep pace. Without, however, 
staying to enquire whether any of 
the sentiments I have just been ex- 
pressing would have undergone any 
modification from the effect of events 
which have since transpired—and, 
upon the fullest consideration I can 
now bestow upon it, I am not aware 
that there are any points in which I 
should be disposed materially to al- 
ter them—I will crave your indul- 
gence merely to notice one or two 
of those recent occurrences which 
appear to bear more immediately 
upon the several points of discussion. 

_The first of these is the speech of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, on his re- 
turn to the new Parliament—a 
speech, every word and syllable of 
Which tends in the amplest manner 


‘to confirm all I had felt and suggest- 


ed relative to the tone of sentiment 
Which may be expected to actuate 


the new Ministry—even those mem- 
bers of it who have hitherto been 
distinguished by the most pertina- 
cious adherence to the much-abused 
and much-misinterpreted maxim of 
“Stare super vias antiquas,” but 
who are too enlightened and liberal 
not to admit that an altered course 
of policy is alone adapted to the ex- 
isting circumstances of the country. 

Another—perhaps first in the scale 
of importance—is the speech made 
by Lord Stanley on a similar occa- 
sion—a speech to which it is impos- 
sible to deny the merit of real con- 
sistency, and a pure and generous 
patriotism—at the same time that it 
would not induce me to retract a 
word I have written expressive of 
my utter abhorrence of that despo- 
tic spirit of party, in compliance 
with which, or with the rigid punc- 
tilio of honour which it inexorably 
demands of its servile adherents, 
that excellent and high-minded no- 
bleman found himself compelled to 
abandon the fairest opportunity that 
ever occurred of combining in the 
single service of the country all that 
it possesses most eminent of rank, 
talent, and moral eminence. 

With feelings far—far, indeed, dif- 
ferent; with feelings of the most burn- 
ing indignation, mixed with the most 
poignant regret and sorrow, when 
associated with some of the names 
that have given occasion to them— 


- have I perused most of the addresses 


and speeches of those who may 
justly be regarded as leaders — 
the Whigs, as contradistinguishe 


—if there be yet any room for dis- 
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tinction—from their Radical allies 
and associates. These are, one and 
all, distinguished, without scarcely 
so much as in a single instance ad- 
verting to ulterior measures, by one 
invariable principle of hostility to 
the King’s government—the grand 
universal chorus being, “ we will 
not suffer them to have the benefit 
of atrial. Suffice it, that they have 
been tried and condemned already.” 

Now, not to waste words in en- 
quiring whether such language 
addressed to or spoken of—and 
such asystem of proceeding adopted 
— against those who are at all events 
the ministers of the King’s choice, 
do, or do not, amount to Tréason— 
lam anxious to ask a single ques- 
tion of such among these gentle- 
men, (if any there are,) who have 
entered into this new league of op- 
position—this most rank and uuholy 
alliance — from no merely sordid 
motive, but from the pure, unadul- 
terated, uncompounded, untarnish- 
ed, Spirir or Party—and that is, 
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whether they have so much as once 
thought of the consequences? If 
their object, in expelling the pre- 
sent Ministry wpon a mere trial of 
strength, be simply the return of 
Lord Melbourne and his colleagues 
to office—the statvs quo ante bellum 
—but still more, if their secret and 
ill-suppressed wishes go beyond that 
mark, aud are yet short of Revolu.. 
tion—they ought to know and feel 
that the thing is impossible. Be- 
fore, the King was, osfensibly at 
least, and (up to a certain point) 
sincerely and substantially united to, 
and cooperating in the measures of 
his Ministers. Ir they return— 
(quop assit!)—it can only be in 
triumph, with their Sovereign a 
captive, at the wheels of their 
chariot. Remember the return from 
Varennes. It is ¢/en all over with 
the monarchy; and what I said at 
the commencement is the truth— 
there are only two real parties, the 
Conservative, and (take it as they 
please) the Destructive. 





Ir is now somewhat more than a 
century and a half since the en- 
terprising editor of the Hinkende 
Bote, ox Halting Messenger, con- 
ceived the idea of varying his ca- 
lendar of Saints’ days, and pro- 
phecies of the weather, in the man- 
ner of Partridge, by a supplement 
containing a few anecdotes, rules for 
preserving health, and wise saws of 
different kinds, equally applicable 
to medicine, morals, conversation, 
and cookery. This strange olio was 
generally graced or disgraced by a 
woodcut, resembling in execution 
‘those specimens of the art which 
figure at the head of street ballads, 
-or that appalling hieroglyphic, 
which, to the great confusion of 
weak minds, is still annually dis- 

layed in the concluding pages of 

oore’s Almanack. “ The ladies first 
*gan murmur, as became the softer 
sex; and under their influence the 
supplement gradually increased in 
length, and improved in quality; afew 
enigmas or charades from time to 
time found their way into the collec- 
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tion; the anecdotes swelled into tales; 
the maxims into essays; the medical 
prescriptions were converted into 
poetry, while the limits assigned to 
housekeeping and the weather grew 
small by degrees, and gradually dis- 
appeared. The quaint old world de- 
vices in wood were superseded by 
designs in copper, at first, perhaps, 
not much better, afterwards ac- 
quiring something of taste and spi- 
rit (of design, at least,) in the hands 
of Chodowiecky; the subjects were 
selected from better models; the 
little volumes began to walk in silk 
attire and cloth of gold; in short, 
the Almanacks, better printed, better 
written, and better illustrated, gra- 
dually rose into the same favour with 
the higher classes which they had 
enjoyed with'the populace, by whom 
these little memorials of the year 
had long been regarded as the 
indispensable accompaniments of 
Christmas. No where, perhaps, was 
the experiment likely to be sosuc- 
cessful as in Germany, where the 
good old fashion of cementing friend- 
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ships and attachments among fami- 
lies and acquaintances by a system 
of New Years’ Gifts, in which old 
and young equally participate, still 
lingers to a greater extent than in 
any other country; the taste which 
it was meant to gratify was general 
enough to ensure its popularity, and 
popularity soon enlisted talent in its 
service. Latterly, indeed, scarcely a 
single name of eminence can be 
enumerated in German literature, 
from the passionate yet medita- 
tive Schiller, tothe philosophic Kant ; 
from the calm, graceful, and po- 
lished Goethe, to the wild, imagina- 
tive Jean Paul, with his quips and 
cranks, and outbreakings of pathos 
and mad humour—who has not oc- 
casionally submitted his productions 
to the public in this popular form ; 
and the division of labour has been 
carried so far, that there are pocket- 
books for ladies, for gentlemen, for 
philosophers, for antiquarians, for his- 
torians, for Protestants, for Catho- 
lics, and, very possibly, for Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Heretics besides. 

Our own annuals, the first-born of 
the German, are generally as supe- 
rior to their parents in embellish- 
ments as they are inferior to them 
in literary merit. We can only ven- 
ture to name one among our own 
which has always combined a high 
degree of literary interest with the 
most exquisite beauty in its illustra- 
tions, we mean the Literary Souvenir 
of Mr Alaric Watts, which, neither 
attempting to witch the world bya 
list of aristocratic names, nor to pa- 
rade in its table of contents a long 
catalogue of contributions from dis- 
tinguished authors, which turn out 
on examination to be the mere 
sweepings of their portfolios, has 
uniformly rested its claims to public 
favour on the careful selection and 
intrinsic merit of its contributions, 
and the novelty and good taste of its 
engravings. We are happy to ob- 
serve that it has this year been en- 
larged to a size which will give 
greater effect to those exquisite 
specimens of art. which it con- 
tains, 

The talent both of our painters and 
engravers has of late been so com- 
pletely directed to this species of 
ilustration, that all competition with 
us in the foreign market is likely, 
for fifty years at least to come, to be 
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quite hopeless. But, considering the 
Jabour and pains with which the 
German annuals appear to be got 
up, and the prices at which they are 
sold, (which are scarcely inferior to 
our own,) the general wretchedness 
of their engravings, both in design 
and execution, is astonishing. Among 
those which are lying before us this 
year, there is not one to which 
the most indiscriminating collector 
would give a place in his portfolio. 
Some of them intended, no doubt 
bona fide, as most grave illustrations 
of tragic or pathetic scenes, might 
adorn the Comic Annual. Somehow 
or other, however, we this year miss 
an old friend of ours, who used par- 
ticularly to distinguish himself in 
this involuntarily comic style of il- 
lustration, we mean Ramberg, by 
whom the designs for the Minerva 
(one of the oldest of the pockct- 
books) were generally furnished. 
We hope he is still alive and well; 
for Ramberg, without intending it, 
was really a wag, and the world 
could ill afford, in these gloomy 
times, to part with him. 

We shall never forget a set of his 
illustrations to the Minerva of 1831, 
taken from Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther; the scene where Werther 
meets the crazed notary, and that 
where he is caught sprawling on the 
ground playing with Charlotte’s 
children, would have furnished the 
finest hints for Thomas Hood or 
George Cruickshank. Even these, 
perhaps, were excelled in their way 
by another set of illustrations to the 
Orphea of the same year, by the 
same fine Roman hand, of which the 
subjects were illustrations of Mar- 
schner’s opera of the Vampyre—an 
adaptation of our English afterpiece 
of that name. The scene where 
Lord Ruthven is represented as fall- 
ing over a precipice, while some one 
is firing off what is meant probably 
for a pisto], but has more the look 
of a squib, behind him, we are sa- 
tisfied would provoke a smile even 
on the face of one who had only that 
moment emerged from the Cave of 
Trophonius. 

But passing from the illustra- 
tions to the literary merits of the 
German Annuals for 1835, we fear 
we must apply to them the sorrow- 
ful chorus which the Italian Jabour- 
ers sing under the walls of Reme, 
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“ Roma, Roma, non é com’ era pri- 
ma.” The Annuals are not what 
they used to be; the old familiar 
faces are in a great measure gone, 
and a new generation has arisen 
very inferior to their fathers. Even 
within our own limited experience 
of these elegant trifles, the bills of 
mortality among the contributors are 
of a melancholy length. Schultze, 
whose Enchanted Rose first adorn- 
ed the Urania of 1817, Max Von 
Scheuchendorff, and Wilhelm Von 
Schulz—all cut off in the morning of 
life, when their poetical talents were 
beginning to develope themselves 
most brightly ; Wetzel, whose Jung- 
frau Von Orleans can be read with 
pleasure, even after Schiller’s; Fre- 
derick Schlegel, a name already fa- 
miliar all over Europe ; Apel, whose 
Tale of the Freyschutz has, by 
means of Weber’s opera, become a 
part of our literature; Vande 
Velde, whose sketches of the life of 
the middle ages of Germany were so 
full of truth and spirit, have ceased 
to adorn these little volumes by their 
fancy or their learning—their com- 
mand over the pathetic or the ter- 
rible. The wizard Hoffman has 
closed in pain and suffering a dissi- 
pated and wayward life, albeit not 
unredeemed by flashes of genius and 
touches of more exalted feeling; the 
versatile and ever-amusing, though 
vulgar Kotzebue, has fallen under the 
dagger of Sandt; the Sappho of Ger- 
many, Louisa Brachmann, the victim 
of disappointed feeling, even at the 
steady age of forty, has found a grave 
in the Saal; Kleist, one of those 
talented dreamers who, like his own 
Prince of Homberg, walk through the 
world in a state of somnambulism, 
has shortened his journey by suicide ; 
poor Daniell Lessmann, the Jew, one 
of the most talented among the later 
contributors to the Annuals, has hung 
himself instead of his harp upon a 
willow; Adolphus Miillner’s clever, 
vain, and irritable existence is over; 
Augustus La Fontaine has at last 
closed the long catalogue of his la- 
bours, a circulating library in itself; 
and last and greatest of all, when 
“his tuneful brethren all were 
dead,” the mighty minstrel Goethe, 
full of years and honours, has gone 
down to the grave. 

These are vacancies not likely to 
be speedily filled up. Uhland, 
though the first among the successors 
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of Alexander, succeeds only toa part 
of that vast monarchy over which 
Goethe ruled undivided: only inthe 
simplicity and feeling of his lyrics 
does he approach his predecessor. L, 
Schefer’s elaborate imitations of Jean 
Paul, seem but a faint echo of the 
deeper tones of the original, either in 
his melahcholy or his mirth; Blumen- 
hagen isbut a miserable substitute for 
Van de Velde, or even Veit Weber; 
Apel and Hoffman, in the department 
of the supernatural, have found no 
successors; and even Tieck, though 
he still continues as usual his contri- 
butions to the Urania and Novellen 
Kranz, too often indulges, as he has 
done, for instance, on the present oc- 
casion, in such strange fantastic ex- 
periments on the public patience, 
that, with all our habitual deference 
to his great talent, we cannot but feel 
them to be childish and unreadable. 
The tale by Tieck, which opens the 
Urania of this year, (Das alte Buch,) 
the Old Book,—is one of those phan- 
tasmata in which an attempt is made 
to blend, somewhat in Tieck’s earlier 
style, as in Puss in Boots, the dreams 
of fairy land with the satirical expo- 
sure of the vices of modern taste. In 
the dramatized fairy tale, however, 
the ground-work was so essentially 
comic, and so completely made sub- 
servient to the satirical end, that no 
want of consistency was perceptible ; 
but here, where the first half of the 
tale is written in Tieck’s serious vein, 
full of all his usual vague melancholy 
and romance, and revelling in the 
wonders of fairy land with Oberon 
and Titania, while the latter is a mere 
diatribe against the corruptions of 
modern times, and particularly of the 
French school in matters literary, the 
total want of harmony between the 
parts must strike every reader with 
surprise and disappointment. He has 
carried this perverse application of 
his powers still farther in his Novel- 
len Kranz for this year, which is en- 
tirely occupied by a tale entitled 
“ The Scare-Crow, a Novel in Five 
Acts,”—without exception, the most 
absurd and unintelligible attempt at 
satire that ever was written by aman 
of genius. Even Pantagruel’s Voyage 
to Lanternland in search of the holy 
bottle, seems to have a purpose and 
meaning compared with the exploits 
of the man of leather, formerly ascare- 
crow, who is the hero of the piece. 
Tieck may be assured, that, if the 
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world is to be cured of bad taste, it 
will never be by means either of 
Scarecrows or old books, such as 
those which he has inflicted on the 
public on the present occasion. The 
remaining tales in the Urania are 
ood. “The Adventures in a Journey 
through the Abruzzi,” by the author 
of Scipio Cicala, have a freshness and 
vigour about them which satisfies us 
that the scenery is sketched from na- 
ture. The story has the disadvantage 
of being a fragment only of a larger 
work, and yet the vivacity of the de- 
scriptions carries the reader on with 
increasing interest to the close. The 
Alchymist by the Baronde Steinberg, 
(rather a popular German novelist, ) 
isa powerful sketch of the miserable 
life of an adept; but it recalls St 
Leon to our recollection, and the 
comparison, it may be believed, is not 
to the advantage of the Baron. 
There are so many “ Forget Me 
Nots,” that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to remember them. One of them 
for this year is edited by the most 
indefatigable novelist of his day, 
Spindler. Assuredly, when he dies, 
he ought to be buried in a circulat- 
ing library, with the epitaph “ Si 
queris monumentum circumspice.” 
Spindler’s talent, though of a highly 
marketable kind, is far enough from 
being of a high character; indeed, 
with the exception of invention and 
rapidity of movement, he possesses 
not a single quality essential to the 
formation of a great artist. In taste, 
in pathos, in the arrangement of his 
crowded and heterogeneous mate- 
rials, he is equally deficient; a re- 
volting indifference to the immoral 
and the disgusting character of many 
of the scenes which he brings before 
us, characterises his compositions. 
What, indeed, can be thought of the 
taste or moral feeling of a man who 
attempts, at the present day, a pic- 
ture of disease in the manner of Fra- 
custorius, and kills one of his heroines 
by the aid of “ schirrhus uteri.’* In 
the present volume there is nothing 
of this objectionable nature, but, at 
the same time, nothing of that striking 
dramatic bustle which is occasionally 
to be met with in the Bastard, the 
Jew, the Jesuit, and the Invalid. The 
volume contains “ Tales by Ebb and 
Flood,” a series of short traditions of 
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Brittany, supposed to be related 
round a fisherman’s fire in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island fortress of St 
Michel; and in which the gloomy in- 
fluence of the spot, with its mists, its 
storms, and quicksands, is reflected 
with more skill and poetical feelin 
than we should have been tenes 
to give Spindler credit for. The best 
of these are “ The Pilgrimage of King 
Louis,” an ingenious adaptation of 
the popular tradition, that a noble- 
man who fell a victim to the craft and 
cruelty of the King, succeeded in 
saving his son’s life by persuading 
the King that his existence was en- 
twined with, and dependent on, that 
of the youth; and a ghost story, 
entitled “ The Dumb Child on the 
Greve,” which recalls to us, pleas- 
ingly enough, the recollection of the 
wild fancies of Apel. Besides the 
“Tales by Ebb and Flood,” the 
volume contains “ The Treasure 
Chambers at Burghausen,” and the 
Evil Eye, neither of which are of any 
distinguished merit or interest. 

The Vesta and Huldigung der 
Frauen are published at Vienna, and 
the embellishments of the former 
are superior to most of the German 
annuals, though still at an immeasur- 
able distance behind our own. The 
chief ornament of the Vesta of this 
year, is the introductory series of ele- 
giac and lyricpoemsby Grilparzer, the 
author of Sappho, and the first liv- 
ing dramatist of Germany. These 
are followed by a long involved and 
remarkably uninteresting novel, en- 
titled the Grandmother, by Willi- 
band Alexis, (a pseudonym substi- 
tuted for the less euphonious name 
of Herring,) from whom we should 
have expected something better, 
when we recollected his clever mys- 
tification of the German public by 
the publication of his Walladmor, 
as Sir Walter Scott’s expected con- 
tribution to the Leipsic fair. We 
regret to add that we can say no- 
thing favourable of the remaining 
contributions to this volume, “ Ma- 
ria” a novel by Gustav von Berneck, 
and “ Long Maths and his Wife” an 
historical tale by Frederick Pitt, a 
name which we do not remember 
having formerly met with. In better 
hands something might have been 
made of the latter. The idea is this, 
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a family party sitting together re- 
solve to write a tale upon the spot. 
“The daughter’s intended husband 
begins the first chapter, and deals 
in fighting and bloodshed; the 
daughter, who takes up the pen in 
the second chapter, mixes up a large 
allowance of love and sentiment 
with these horrors: the father be- 
gins chapter third, and undoes the 
work of both—and so on. Witha 
better subject and a little more in- 
vention, the idea, we think, might be 
rendered very amusing. 

The Huldigung der Frauen has 
never occupied a high place among 
the annuals, either from its illustra- 
tions or its literary contents, though 
last year it contained one admirable 
Tale by Kruse, entitled “ Der 
Geisterbanner” “ the Spirit Raiser.” 
It deals to an ultra liberal extent in 
Poetry, and its Tales this year are 
more mawkish than usual. We can 


afford room only for their Titles— 
“* Honour to ladies” a humorous (?) 
Tale by Johann Langer, “ The 
Vault” by Louisa Beck, “ Two days 
in the Country,” “Krimmler Veve,” 
a Tale by Roland—* The Aunt from 
the Country,” by Castelli, a tran- 


slation, if we are not mistaken, from 
Miss Mitford’s American Tales, 
“ The Medallion,” by Straube, (the 
best Tale in the volume,) and “ the 
Man of Forty Years,” a novel in 
letters by Lambert, which is an- 
nounced as a free imitation from 
the English. 

Penelope is a degree better. 
Some of the embellishments, repre- 
senting scenes from Italian life, 
from designs by Lindau, are good, 
particularly that entitled “ Love 
and Jealousy,” where a wretch is 
represented, knife in hand, and 
with a look in which every in- 
fernal passion seems concentrated, 
watching some love passages be- 
tween a rival water carrier, and a 
pretty Italian peasant under the 
shelter of a veranda. The literary 
contents of the volume for this year 
are, ‘‘ Aurelias Hero,’’ “ The Divor- 
ced” and the “ Virtuoso of Genoa.” 
The first, whlch is by Wilhelm Von 
Ludemann, is commonplace, the 
second by Leopold Schefer, strange, 
wild, yet not without pathos and 
strong interest. Many of our read- 
ers will recollect Goethe’s celebrated 
novel, the “ Affinities of Choice,” 
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in which the Baron, tiring of his 
wife, pairs off with her niece 
Ottilia, while the forsaken Baroness 
most conveniently forms at the 
same time a similar arrangement 
with the Baron’s friend the Captain. 
Here we have a domestic drama of 
the same kind; where a husband 
divorces his wife to marry her 
sister, then returns again, “ d ses 
premiers amours.” One _ would 
really imagine that the Antijacobin 
might have put an end to these 
“double arrangements.” The Virtu- 
oso of Genoa is our old money- 
making friend Paganini, whom the 
Germans have arrayed in the fau- 
tastic garb of a sentimentalist, and 
who here plays the first fiddle in an 
opera of love and murder. 

Cornelia this year is poor: the 
plates, chiefly bad engravings at 
second hand from the English Illus- 
trations of Lord Byron; the literary 
contents miserable. “ Non ragioni- 
am di lor ma guarda e passa.” 

The “ Taschenbuch der liebe und 
Freundschaft,” edited by St Schutze, 
is this year distinguished by two strik- 
ing tales—“ The Secret contrary to 
Law,” and “ The Magic Key,” both 
by Professor L. Kruse, a man of very 
peculiar ability and invention. Ia 
constructing an intricate and mys- 
terious plot; some tale turning on 
murder or secret crime, discovered 
by a chaia of gradually emerging 
incidents; or in depicting the influ- 
ence of a mysterious fatalism, or 
awakening the superstitious interest 
arising from the supernatural, Kruse 
is at present without a rival in Ger- 
many. His materials are often old 
and vulgar enough; but they are 
applied with such art and novelty; 
the chain of complexities winds it- 
self about us so gradually, so natur- 
ally, and apparently so inextricably ; 
and then unwinds itself again with 
such consummate skill and vraisem- 
blance, that some of his tales in the 
Criminal-Geschichten might be se- 
lected as perfect models in this re- 
spect. As a specimen of the annuals 
of this year, we cannot do better we 
think than select his tale of the 
Magic Key, premising merely that 
in this case he leaves the mystery 
where he found it, instead of attempt- 
ing, as he generally does, to furnish 
the clue to the enigma. 
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Ir is a common opinion, that the 
fantastic and wonderful traditions of 
former times, and the belief in such 
legends, are seldom to be found save 
in wild and mountainous countries. 
1 believe, however, there is no coun- 
try so flat but that many of its inha- 
bitants must, in the course of their 
existence, have met with more or 
less which carries back their thoughts 
to the Ginnistan, or fairy land of 
childhood ; and that no one so en- 
tirely forgets his early impressions 
as not to sympathize with narratives 
of events which present themselves 
in that double light that puzzles the 
will and leaves the mind in doubt 
whether they are to be viewed as 
the growth of an unknown land of 
wonder, or of the common earth 
which we cultivate in the sweat of 
our brow. To an event of this na- 


ture I myself, some ten years since, 
was, I may say, an eyewitness. Z 
While pursuing my studies at the 
University of Copenhagen, I inha- 
bited a smal] floor in a retired quar- 


ter of the city, in company with 
another student, with whom I had 
contracted so intimate an acquaint- 
ance during our academica! career, 
that daily intercourse had become 
in a manner indispensable to us. 
None who were acquainted with 
Rudolf could have wondered at this. 
On the contrary, | knew that my 
comrades and acquaintances envied 
me the pleasure and advantage I de- 
rived from his society. We were 
both from the same province—both 
sons of clergymen; both had gone 
through our preliminary trials, and 
were looking forward anxiously to- 
wardsa situation. Though we lived 
together, business generally kept 
us apart till late in the evening, 
when we were accustomed mutu- 
ally to communicate the events of 
the day. The place we were fond- 
dest of visiting in company was 
the theatre. This was our chief- 
est pleasure,—so attractive, indeed, 
to both, that we would frequent- 
ly part almost with actual neces- 
saries to procure this intellectual 
enjoyment. Never did we feel so 
cheerful as when, arm in arm, we 
repaired to our favourite haunt; and 
Kudo}f in particular was then so 


animated, so excited, that I often 
look back upon the nightly hours we 
spent together in that manner as 
among the happiest of my life. 

I have never met with any one 
who possessed in so remarkable a 
degree the power of depicting ina 
lively manner characters and situa- 
tions. His fancy and feeling car- 
ried his auditor irresistibly along 
with them; and there was something 
peculiarly touching, in particular, in 
the deep attachment with which this 
young man, the idol of every circle, 
clung to the recoliections of his own 
simple, paternal home. 

Self- consciousness, he used to say, 
was first awakened by his grief for 
the death of his mother, which took 
place when he was only seven years 
old. His first feeling of joy was oc- 
casioned by the return of his sister, 
two years before, from the house of 
a relation in Altona to his father’s. 

Nothing could be more fascinating 
than his picture of the young Pauli- 
na; her beauty, her grace—the ad- 
miration of her father on her return 
—her slightly foreign accent—her 
tasteful mourning dress—her child- 
ish joy at embracing her nearest re- 
lations—again overclouded by the 
recollections of the early loss of her 
mother. “ Ah!” he would exclaim, 
“ could you but have seen her laugh 
or weep—none ever laughed or wept 
like her. How gracefully arch her 
look! how lovely the dimples that 
play round her lips when ske smiles! 
When she weeps, how mournfully, 
how indescribably fascinating are 
her tears! The hardest heart could 
not withstand their influence. No 
countenance is so expressive—no 
soul so lightly moved. Sbveny tone of 
beauty or goodness, however faint, 
finds a sympathetic echo in her ‘ gen- 
tle bosom.’ ” 

Often would I say to myself, when 
I heard Rudolf speak thus, “ Would 
that this maiden were zot his sister ! 
Where will he find a bride that will 
ever maintain the same hold on his 
imagination and his heart?” Un- 
fortunately my presentiments were 
too soon justified by the events 
which followed. 

Rudolf one day received a letter 
from his father, in which the latter 
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mentioned, that a young man in the 
neighbourhood, rich and handsome, 
was a suitor for Paulina’s hand. It 
seemed as if with the arrival of this 
ominous letter our good genius had 
departed, for scarcely had Rudolf 
read these words, when he was seiz- 
ed with so violent, so insane an ex- 
cess of grief, that he was attacked that 
very evening with fever, and for se- 
veral days was confined to bed. 
From this moment his tranquillity 
was gone; a deep sorrow, a com- 
plete distraction of thought, took 

ossession of him; even the intel- 
igence, which he shortly afterwards 
received, that Paulina had in the most 
decided manner rejected the offer of 
her lover’s hand, though it somewhat 
calmed the perturbation of his mind, 
could not restore its cheerfulness or 
activity, or extinguish the blinding 
light which seemed to have broken 
in upon his mind. His ordinary em- 

loyments had become a task to him, 
his health began visibly to decline, 
and even in our hours of most confi- 
dential intercourse, he never breath- 
ed to me the name of Paulina. 

One evening, when I had found 
him more cheerful than usual, we 
were seated together in the pit, and 
at the close of the performance, after 
the curtain had dropt, we turned to 
contemplate the display of beauty 
which the boxes presented. Sud- 
denly the attention of both was at- 
tracted to a lady in a distant box. 
Never before had I beheld any thing 
so dazzlingly, so magically beautiful. 
Her waving curls glittered in the 
light like gold; her eyes, the marble 
polish and whiteness of her brow 
and neck, seemed to cast a lustre 
round the spot where she was seat- 
ed; the classic calm of her features, 
her exquisitely moulded form, re« 
minded us of some statue of Phi- 
dias, formed of ivory and gold, and 
destined to adorn the temple of a 
goddess. We determined, in hopes 
of obtaining a closer view of this di- 
vinity, to place ourselves at the door 
of her box, where she would be oblig- 
ed to pass us in leaving the theatre, 
and to follow her at some distance, 
in order to ascertain who the beau- 
tiful unknown might be who had 
thus in so —_ a degree excited our 
attention and curiosity. 

The performances were scarce- 
ly finished, when we placed our- 
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selves at the door of the box, the 
number of which was well known 
to us. We waited and waited, but in 
vain. One spectator after another left 
this and the neighbouring boxes— 
the house gradually became empty, 
the box-keepers came round to shut 
the doors, and still the object of our 
admiration appeared not. 

“She must have left her seat 
the very moment we left the pit,’ 
said I. 

“ Else,” replied Rudolf, “ she is 
no earthly being, but some nymph or 
fairy, who has left her native region, 
to dazzle our eyes for a moment, and 
then leave us in darkness.” 

During this conversation we had 
left the theatre. As we stepped into 
the street, Rudolf struck his foot 
against something, which he lifted 
up, and which proved to be a key. 
“ To appearance,” said he, “ this is 
the key of some chamber—probably 
its loss will occasion no small em- 
barrassment to the proprietor.” 

We waited a little, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the theatre, in the ex- 
pectation that the person who had 
lost it might come back to look for 
his property, but in vain. Rudolf 
put it in his pocket, and as no one 
appeared, for several days, to make 
any enquiry after it, he retained it, 
and generally wore it about him. 
This plain, common-looking key, 
seemed to have taken a peculiar hold 
of his imagination; he often pulled 
it out, looked at it, and lost himself 
in the wildest trains of thought. 

“ There is something pretty about 
this key,” he one day said—* it is 
evidently intended for some small 
door. Would that I knew only 
where such a one was to be found. 
I am sure some lover must have 
droppedit. It is the talisman which 
was to have given him access to his 
happiness, and now the unfortunate 
has lost it, in his anxiety not to be 
too late for his appointment. Happy 
he to whom such a key is intrusted! 
He too, like us, perhaps stood in the 
pit, and contemplated the object of 
his wishes, and those of a thousand 
others, to whose heart and favour he 
alone possesses the key. No! No 
love is so happy as that stolen bliss 
which night covers with her protect- 
ing shadow.” 

“No love so happy? ” I exclaimed. 
“ Nay, a thousand times rather would 
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I be the proud, the happy, new-mar- 
ried husband, sitting in that theatre 
by the side of his blooming bride, 
then returning arm-in-arm with her 
to his cheerful home, accompanied 
by a few friends, who, enchanted by 
her grace, participate with friendly 
sympathy in his joy and pride.” 

“ But,’ answered Rudolf, “ how 
soon is this pleasant evening follow- 
ed by days of disappointment ? quar- 
rels, household cares, unpaid bills, 
crying children, pouting wife, and 
all the other evils that married life 
is heir to?” 

“ You are describing a married 
life of poverty, not of competence,” 
I interrupted him; “and even to 
these miseries, the tender attentions 
and sympathy of a wife can lend 
some portion of comfort, can disguise 
to some extent their most revolting 
features. What indeed can bind us 
closer than misfortunes, shared and 
endured together with fidelity and 
dignity ?” 

“For one pair who are united 
by such, there are a hundred part- 
ed.” 

“Possibly,” saidI; ‘ but the same 
may be said also of those whose 
stolen attachments are covered by 
the shelter of night.” 

Unimportant as this conversation 
might appear in itself, it was to my 
mind a new proof how men may 
involuntarily reveal their secret 
wishes and feelings, even by the 
bitterness of the reproaches with 
which they appear to inveigh against 
them. We are seldom mistaken in 
assuming that a woman entertains a 
secret attachment to the man whom 
she loses no opportunity of abusing. 
The unfortunate Rudolf sought to 
disguise the intensity of his feelings 
by railing at a bliss which he be- 
lieved to be unattainable, whileI, who 
so warmly defended the cause of 
matrimonial happiness, was in truth 
perfectly indifferent to the matter. 

On the same day on which this 
conversation took place I returned 
home unusually late. Contrary to 
my expectation, however, Rudolph 
had not arrived; as usual, I resolved 
to wait for him before retiring to 
rest. I took up a book, but as hour 
after hour elapsed, and still he came 
not, I at last became uneasy at his 
stay. I opened the window and 
looked out for him with anxiety ; it 
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was a clear moonlight September 
night, and it was the equinox. The 
street was perfectly empty, not a 
sight or sound of life visible or aud- 
ible, except the distant cock-crow 
that greeted the dawn, the stroke of 
the clock, and the call! of the watch- 
man from the neighbouring church 
spire. At last I heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and with joy recognised 
the step of Rudolph, who came along 
the street rapidly, whistling a lively 
air. He perceived me at the win- 
dow, and was in a moment at my 
side, apologizing for the sleepless 
night he had occasioned me. 

“T have met,” said he, “with an 
adventure so strange, yet so agreea- 
ble—but I will not at present detain 
you from your rest. To-morrow I 
will tell you all. Thank Heaven, it 
is Sunday, and we shall then enjoy 
some peace and quietness.” 

Next morning we entered our 
common sitting-room together, and 
were inexpressibly astonished at 
the splendour and delicacy of the 
breakfast we found prepared for us. 
A spirit lamp burnt under a splen- 
did silver coffee-pot, the hand- 
somest crystal and porcelain decked 
the table, and invited us to partake 
of the dainties with which it was 
covered. The windows were filled 
with flowers, and a bright autumnal 
sun illuminated the whole. We 
could devise no other explanation 
of the change, than that our land- 
lady, a thriving and kindly creature, 
had determined to surprise us by this 
proof of her attention. On enquir- 
ing, however, both the landlady and 
the servants expressed the greatest 
astonishment, and declared them- 
selves unable to afford any explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. We seated 
ourselves, however, in the highest 
spirits, and closing the doors, Ru- 
dolph thus began his promised nar- 
rative. 

“I know not if you have ever re- 
marked, among the ruinous spots 
in the town which still recall to re- 
collection the bombardment by the 
English, one place where a high red 
wall seems to stand, melancholy and 
alone, and to look down on the gay 
and new buildings by which it is 
surrounded, as some old and muti- 
lated invalid might be supposed to. 
do on some young newly raised regi- 
ment parading before him. The 
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road I take every evening, as you 
know, passes close to this spot, and 
there was something in the appear- 
ance of this wall which has always 
made an impression on my fancy. 
Yesterday evening, as I passed, I 
could not help stopping to look at it. 
Illuminated by the bright beams of the 
moon, it appeared more than usually 
picturesque and striking. High trees 
waved above it; and in one corner I 
perceived asmall door. The thought 
struck me—what can be behind it 
—some waste place filled with ashes 
and rubbish? Do I not feel within 
me a presentiment that something 
better lies there concealed? At 
once the key occurred to my recol- 
lection. I could not resist the temp- 
tation of trying it. It fitted, the 
door opened, and | found myself in 
a long vaulted passage, feebly illu- 
minated bya lamp. A strange fi- 
gure advanced to me with a respect- 
ful air; it was a little dwarfish ne- 
gro, attired in a brown dress, and his 
head covered with a shawl, wreath- 
ed into the form of a turban. He bent 
his body with an unusually low obei-. 
sance before me, as he said, ‘ Wel- 
come! Permit me to conduct you to 
She waits for 
you;’ and before I could recover 
my thoughts, he sprang to the door, 
drew out the key, locked it behind, 
and returning it to me with the ut- 
most respect, he repeated, ‘ Follow 
me.’ 

“Return was now impossible, but 
even had it been otherwise I could 
not have resisted the temptation of 
attempting the adventure. The negro 
walked before me through the long 
passage, at the end of which was 
another small door. We then ascend- 
ed a stair which led to a second pas- 
sage, and found ourselves in a splen- 
did antichamber, like an orangery, 
surrounded with statues and plants, 
and illuminated by a large lamp sus- 
pended from the roof. It led intoa 
hall, the magical decorations of 
which, its intoxicating perfume, the 
strange yet sweet music which 
breathed around, I am unable to de- 
scribe. In this hall were seated a 
number of young and beautiful wo- 
men, dressed in a peculiar and half 
Oriental taste. Conceive my aston. 
ishment when one of them advanced 
towards me, and I recognised in her 
the incomparable fair one who had 
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so fascinated us in the theatre, and 
had vanished so unaccountably from 
our gaze. 

“She greeted me like an old ac- 
quaintance, and extended to me her 
tair white hand to lead me toa couch, 
where she seated herself by my side, 
while the other females, whom I 
soon perceived to be her attendants, 
presented us with refreshments, ac- 
companying our repast with a low 
and gentle music, which mingled 
with, without disturbing, our conver- 
sation. 

“ When I begged her to forgive 
the liberty which a stranger had thus 
taken in intruding into this enchant- 
ed palace—‘ True,’ said she, ‘ we 
have not been long acquainted ; but, 
ah! how much there is in human 
life which is unintelligible. Brief as 
its duration is, man hesitates to enjoy 
the pleasures it offers to him; he 
cannot believe he is entitled to do so, 
if he has not meditated and Jaboured 
to procure them, sacrificing the 
bloom of youth and the freshness of 
thought in the struggle. Should joy 
resemble a deep buried treasure, 
which we grasp with a faltering and 
trembling hand? Or is sorrow to 
be considered as a despotic sove- 
reign, to whom the best part of the 
treasure must be abandoned? Then 
few indeed could be the moments of 
enjoyment.’ 

“| was enchanted with the fair 
dame’s philosophy, and still more 
with the graceful dance which her 
attendants now commenced. But 
how totaliy were they cast into the 
shade when their mistress seized a 
tambourine, and with movements, the 
graceful elegance of which no words 
can express, advanced into the cen- 
tre and danced along with them. 
What a foot, what an arm, what 
hair! for in the rapid movement of 
the dance, her hair had broken loose 
from its confinement, and floated 
like a glory round her pale and trans- 
parently beautiful countenance. It 
was like the dance of the elves in 
the summer moonlight, which intoxi- 
cates the daring spectator into mad- 
ness. I, too, felt something of the 
same sensation. As she approached 
I threw myself at her feet. We im- 
parted to each other our love; the 
sweetest of ties united us. This 
incomparable beauty, my friend, is 
mine—wholly, irrevocably mine.” 
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“ And who is this beauty?” Lasked. 
“ But perhaps that is a question you 
are not at liberty to answer.” 

“Tam not, and for the best of all 
reasons—I do not know myself. I 
have asked, indeed; but her answer 
was, ‘Who am I?—your beloved, I 
hope—what can 1 be more? Oram 
I not your beloved ?—then I am no- 
thing. My name is Aura; let that 
content you.’ ” 

I listened to Rudolf’s recital with 
astonishment. Well did I know the 
danger of connexions such as this at 
which he had hinted. Often indeed 
in our conversations had the subject 
been touched on; and Rudolf knew 
perfectly the sentiments I entertain- 
ed. I could not, therefore, accuse 
myself of deception if on this oc- 
casion I did not reiterate them. I felt 
placed in a position where there 
was buta choice of evils. For against 
this evil I had to weigh the fatal 
guilty passion which I could not but 
suspect him of cherishing towards 
his sister, and the consuming melan- 
choly which threatened to dry up in 
his mind all the springs of thought 
and action; and placing the two in 
contrast, I said to myself, like 
Goethe’s Charlotte in the affinities of 
Chance, “ The power to which that 
appears right, which to us appears 
wrong, may perhaps have determin- 
ed that by this course, perilous as it 
seems, he shall be restored to him- 
self and to tranquillity.” 

We spent the rest of this lovely 
autumnal day with some friends in 
the country. When we entered our 
chamber in the evening, we began to 
believe we had committed some mis- 
take, or were in a dream. All our 
old plain and somewhat scanty arti- 
cles of furniture were gone—repla- 
ced by others equally new, tasteful, 
and comfortable—nay, I may say 
luxurious, though still in no respect 
extravagant or unsuited to the mo- 
dest character of our residence. 
An air of ideal grace breathed 
about the whole; we were particu- 
larly delighted with a small but well- 
selected library, and a painting which 
represented with consummate per- 
fection of illusion, nymphs dancing 
by moonlight on the sea-shore. The 
night wellnigh wore away before 
our examination had concluded ; 
both were dumb with astonishment, 
and both agitated by the same pre- 
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sentiment, though neither ventured to 
confess his suspicions to the other. 

When I entered the room next 
morning, I started back at the sight 
of the strange figure I perceived 
there, and whom [| at once recogni. 
sed, from Rudolf’s description, as Au- 
ra’s black dwarf. Rudolf was al- 
ready seated at the coffee table, 
while the little misgrown creature 
was occupied in placing upon it a 
variety of articles from a basket 
which stood at Rudolf’s feet. Having 
concluded his work, he bowed 
reverently, placed the little bas- 
ket on his shoulder, and said, 
“ Farewell, master; have you any 
other commands for your slave ?” 

‘‘None, my good Omar,” replied 
Rudolf ; “the kindness of your mis- 
tress covers me with shame.” The 
dwarf bowed again deeply, and left 
the room with rapid steps. 

When we were left alone, and had 
had time to communicate our feel- 
ings of astonishment, the first subject 
of consideration which occurred to 
us was how we might best escape the 
observation of our landlady. This 
fortunately, owing to the delicacy and 
tact with which Aura managed to 
meet and even to preventevery wish 
on the part of her lover, was not a 
matter of much difficulty. The peo- 
ple of the house, and the few friends 
with whom we were on terms of in- 
timacy, and who might have obser- 
ved the apparent alteration of our cir- 
cumstances, were easily induced to 
believe that the improvement had 
taken place in consequence of our 
successin teaching, and our economy. 

So passed the winter. Every morn- 
ing early Omar arrived, bringing in 
his basket every thing which Rudolf 
was likely to require, or could even 
wish, for the day. I observed that 
among all the gifts which he received, 
nomoney was ever sent. Every where, 
however, his accounts were paid, 
when at the end of the month he en- 
quired after them, The answer he 
always received was that he must 
recollect that the bill was paid, and 
that the receipt had been sent, which 
upon his return he invariably found 
in his possession. 

As we still continued our teach- 
ing, notwithstanding the change of 
our fortunes, and Rudolf had no 
other sources of expense, he gene- 
rally expended his earnings in little 
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presents and remembrances for his 
absent father and sister. 1 was 
particularly pleased to observe, that 
instead of abandoning himself, like 
another Rinaldo, to the enchant- 
ments of his Armida, he, on the 
contrary, availed himself of the addi- 
tional means which his good fortune 
placed in his power, only to devote 
himself with more assiduity to the 
acquisition of all the treasures of art 
and science from which his humble 
circumstances might otherwise have 
excluded him. Few traces indeed of 
the gay and thoughtless lover could 
be observed in him. On the con- 
trary, but a few months had elapsed 
after the commencement of this 
mysterious connexion, when the 
traces of his melancholy, more chas- 
tened, indeed, more ennobled, if I 
may use the expression, than before, 
reappeared. 

On one occasion, when, during 
our confidential intercourse, I had 
ventured to interrogate him as to 
the cause of his melancholy, he re- 
plied, “ I am ungrateful, I believe, 
and cxigeant, but I cannot deny that 
I feel discontented—unhappy in my 
union with Aura. Skilful as she is 


in lending every grace and delicacy 
to the enjoyments of life, she has 
yet no feeling for the higher and 
nobler emotions which can alone 
render such a union as ours happy 


or permanent. I will give you an 
example, which will better explain 
my meaning than any attempt to 

aint her character. The evening 

fore last she was amusing her- 
self in my company and that of her 
servants with a remarkably beauti- 
ful little monkey, and in the course 
of her play the animal unexpectedly 
bit her in the hand. She threw it 
from her with a piercing cry; and 
when she saw the blood began to 
flow from the trifling wound which 
it had caused, she moaned and wept 
like a child. Her women screamed 
and wept even more vehemently 
than herself, while I tried in vain to 
silence their cries. They pressed 
around her, while one of them, with 
rage in her look, seized on the un- 
fortunate monkey. The poor animal 
folded its paws in terror, and seemed 
to implore her pity; then perceiving 
its grimaces made no impression on 
the hardhearted girl, it sprang in 
desperation from one side of the 
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chamber to the other, till at last, stri- 
king its head violently against a 
marble pedestal, it fell down dead. 
I carried it to Aura, and said, with 
some irritation, ‘It is dead.’ These 
words, and the sight of the dead 
animal, seemed to deprive Aura 
of her senses. Her features moved 
convulsively, and she fell into a 
swoon. Her companions hurried 
towards her with cries of despair; I 
myself almost felt my head turned 
with this madlike scene of confusion, 
and no sooner had Aura recovered 
than I hastened to leave the place, 
which had become as hateful to me 
for the moment as it had formerly 
been agreeable. Next evening, how- 
ever, my steps led me thither as 
usual. I found Aura in her cabinet, 
alone, stretched, pale and exhausted, 
upon a sofa. In this state she ap- 
peared to me more than usually at- 
tractive; there was something cap- 
tivating in the melancholy which 
now shaded her fine features, the 
unalterably smiling expression of 
which had begun to weary me. 

* The conversation naturally turn- 
ed upon the scene of the preceding 
evening, and, as I expressed my 
wonder that a matter of such trifling 
moment could have produced so 
strong an effect upon her mind, she 
answered,—‘ Trifling ?—trifling to 
suffer pain—to see blood flow—to 
witness the hideous change which 
men call Death !—Is all this trifling ?’ 

**¢ Dearest Aura,’ I exclaimed, 
‘ even this change, hideous as it is, 
is not the worst that may await us.’ 

“* How !’ she exclaimed; ‘can 
there be any thing worse, any thing 
more revolting ?’ 

*¢* Yes,’ said I, after a brief silence. 
‘ Death is not always the greatest of 
evils ; there even are occasions when 
it iJ be regarded as the greatest 

ood.” 

“* Ah, speak not so insanely!’ ex- 
claimed Aura. 

“* Dearest girl,’ I replied, ‘ say 
yourself, are there not sorrows, 
gnawing griefs, under the pressure 
of which we are tempted to pray for 
death ?’ 

“ * None—I know of none.’ 

“¢ Pardon me, then,’ I continued, 
‘what lam about to say. You have 
given me so many proofs of your 
love, that I would willingly persuade 
myself that youdo love me. Answer 
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me, then, which thought would be 
the most agonizing, that the light- 
ning flash was about to strike us at 
once, locked in each other’s arms,— 
or that a time would come when you 
would despise me, deem me unwor- 
thy of your love, and repent that 
you had ever bestowed it upon 
me ?’” 

“«Despise you ? repent my love? 
these ideas are unknown to me, 
they are incomprehensible. Do you 
mean that it is possible that you 
should become hateful, or harsh, 
and cruel tome? Is that your mean- 
ing?’ 

“Dearest Aura, I replied, ‘I 
know not what more to say. But 
tell me, do you know what it is to 
feel a sense of longing, of anxiety ? 
Has the fear never crossed your 
mind that I might love another.’ 

“*Longing, say you? none—anxie- 
ty? Yes, but only at the thought of 
death or cruelty. Did I ever fear 
you could love another? I cannot 
but smile at the question. Ah! talk 
to me no more of these distracting 
passions of yours—speak to me no 
more of jealousy and such like, of 
which I know nothing—which are 


but the dreams of a diseased fancy. 
In the East, where a lovelier sun gives 
a brighter glow to the flowers, where 
the night air is heavy with perfume, 


where love glows with a warmer 
flame, there the wife lives in sister- 
like union with her fellows — they 
wait on her like obsequious slaves, 
they love her, and their children are 
as hers.’ 

“* Have you then been in the East, 
lovely Aura?’ enquired I. ‘ Are you 
yourself one of those lovelier flowers 
that owes its glow and lustre to his 
beams ?’ 

“ She laid her finger‘on her mouth, 
and said, ‘ Ask me not; I have told 
you already, to such questions I 
can give no answer.’ 

“Thus terminate most of our con- 
versations. In vain I try to compre- 
hend this strange being, and often I 
feel my union with her lie heavy 
on my heart. Rather would I die 
than give her pain; and yet I know 
not that even my loss would give her 

ain; for even when I remain absent 
or a week she still approaches me 
with the same gaiety, never enquires 
the cause of my absence, yet all the 
time continues to send Omar to our 
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lodgings with every thing which she 
thinks can add to my gratification. 
Be her nature what it may, it isa 
kind and gentle one; but alas it is 
unsuited to mine; she is and must 
ever remain astranger to my heart.” 

After thus giving vent to his emo- 
tions, Rudolf appeared more calm, 
and was able to impart to me with 
somewhat more clearness and com- 
posure his views and feelings with 
regard to Aura. That he did not 
love her, that he never indeed had 
loved her, was plain to me, perhaps 
more so everrthan to himself. I could 
not help believing too that I could 
hit on a natural explanation of a great 
part of this enigmatical adventure; 
but I could not venture (doubtful as 
I felt, in the agitated and distracted 
state of Rudolt’s mind, what might 
operate beneficially, and what might 
tend to aggravate his morbid condi- 
tion) to enter farther upon the ques- 
tion at present. I determined to 
leave every thing to chance, and the 
moment arrived more speedily than 
I had expected. 

The summer had arrived. One 
morning as Rudolf and I were sitting 
alone in our room, a gentle tap came 
to the door. I opened it, and a man 
of dignified appearance, with a 
young and beautiful girl by his side, 
enquired for Rudolf, who at the first 
sound of his voice, sprang up, and 
threw himself into the arms of the 
stranger. He did not require to tell 
me that his visitors were his father 
and sister. They had arrived during 
the night, and their stay was to be 
limited to eight days. During this 
interval we were all as much as pos- 
sible together, and short as it was, I 
had learned before its close to look 
upon these most amiable and pre- 
possessing beings as my own near 
and dear relations. Every moment I 
spent in Paulina’s company recalled 
more vividly to my recollection the 
picture of her which Rudolf had 
drawn. She was one of those rare 
beings of whom it might be said, 
that the spiritual principle had so 
interpenetrated the material form, 
that it seemed almost transparent to 
the eye; since every emotion of the 
soul shone through, all flowing into 
each other like musical tones, where 
a discord is only admitted to be re- 
solved into harmony. 

The day of their departure arrived 
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only too soon. We had dined to- 
gether for the last time; the father 
had gone out to execute some neces- 
sary commissions before leaving the 
town, and before going had handed 
to mea manuscript, of which he had 
promised me the reading. In the 
middle of the room was a large 
projecting chimney, which divided it 
into two parts, and between the win- 
dows opposite to it, a looking glass. 
The brother and sister seated them- 
selves on one side of the chimney in 
low confidential conversation, whileI 
sat down to the perusal of the manu- 
script on the other; we were in such 
a position, the stonework of the chim- 
ney being between us, that we could 
not see each other directly, but only 
in the mirror which stood before us. 
My employment was soon inter- 
rupted by their conversation, which, 
either through forgetfulness of my 
presence, or indifference to it, was 
no longer carried on ia whispers. 

« Paulina,” exclaimed Rudolf, with 
vehemence, “ you break my heart; 
on what ground can you accuse me 
of being no longer the loving brother 
I was? Have I not seized every 
opportunity of showing you that my 
thoughts are ever turned towards 
home?” 

*“ Yes,” was Paulina’s answer, 
** you have sent me beautiful gifts, 
adorned our little mansion with a 
thousand elegancies during the last 
year, and believe me I value your 
gifts—but oh! Rudolf, be not angry, 
—what are they compared with the 
letters you used to write? In the 
course of a year and a half I have 
received from you but two, and these 
I wished to Heaven I had never 
received, so strangely altered was 
their tone. I opened them with a 
heart beating with joy, I closed them 
with the bitterest tears. They were 
kind indeed, even flattering—but ah ! 
how cold and constrained, how dif- 
ferent from those I used to receive, 
when each was enough to secure to 
me some days of joy. What are all 
the compliments and gifts in the 
world, compared with the heartfelt 
language of natural affection? No, 
no, ‘ Man liveth not by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ Ah! had 
you but heard our father preach from 
this text, on the Tempter inthis world, 
you would understand me better.” 
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Rudolf sprang up, and exclaimed, 
“ Q Paulina, I understand you bet- 
ter than you think, better than you 
can imagine.” 

“I tremble myself at my own pre- 
sentiments,” answered Paulina, “ so 
many gloomy ideas haunt my ima- 
gination against my will. I some- 
times think that you can never look 
at me again as you did before! Ah! 
this affluence in which you live, 
these riches, these handsome posses- 
sions, which rejoice your father’s 
heart as the fruits of your talents 
and exertions,—I cannot bear to look 
upon; they seem to me like money 
won at play— purchased with the 
sacrifice of conscience — obtained 
dishonourably. Pardon me _ that 
word, my brother—I would not have 
used it, 1 could not have ventured on 
the subject, but I feel as if your soul 
and your conscience were inextri- 
cably intertwined with my own.” 

With these words she burst into 
tears. Rudolf stood before her, 
pale, and seemingly petrified. She 
turned her face towards him with a 
melancholy smile, while the large 
tears still stood in her eye, or rolled 
silently down her cheeks: she ex- 
tended her hand to him, and he 
seated himself again beside her. 

* You will smile at what I have to 
tell you,” said she, “and, in truth, ’tis 
foolish enough; I have written many 
letters to you which you have never 
received, and which indeed were 
never intended for your eye. But 
when [ used to sit alone in my room 
at night, and felt heavy at heart, I used 
to seat myself at the table, write 
a letter to you—then read it through 
and efiace the characters with my 
tears—only to begin another the 
next evening.” 

Rudolf threw himself at her feet, 
and clasping her hands, said in a tone 
of entreaty, “ Paulina, dearest sister 
—sister of my soul! forgive me. 
From this moment I will live only 
to be a brother and a son. Thisl 
swear to you.” 

At this moment we heard the steps 
of the clergyman returning. Ru- 
dolf rose in haste. The venerable 
old man greeted me kindly, eyed his 
children with a look of earnestness, 
and seated himself silently inacorner. 

Paulina approached him. “ Dear 
father,” said she, “ what is the mat- 
ter? Are you ill?” 
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“No, my child, not ill, but some- 
what discomposed. Ihave just quit- 
ted the bedside of a sinner, whose 
hardened heart I have been attempt- 
ing to soften to a sense of his situa- 
tion, but in vain. I had a plan, too, 
for your future prospects,” added he, 
clasping Rudolt’s hand, “ and that 
also has been disappoiuted. No 
matter, ‘tis in vain to repine. All 
may yet go well. Promise me only 
that you will not neglect to become 
a candidate for the church in my 
neighbourhood should the situation 
become vacant.” 

To my surprise Rudolf promised 
to do so without the least hesitation, 
and next day the father and daugh- 
ter departed. In the evening Rudolf 
said to me, “Do me the favour to 
take a walk with me. I feel such 
an oppression at my heart I must 
have air. Which of the roads with- 
out the city is the loneliest? Let 
that be our direction. I must have 
an opportunity of speaking to you 
uninterrupted.” 

The most solitary path in the 
neighbourhood of the town which 
occurred to me was the walk by that 
side of the wall that leads towards 
Quintus, and thither accordingly we 
repaired. The evening was com- 
fortless, dark, and stormy. We were 
walking against the wind, and found 
it impossible to converse with each 
other. We accordingly turned, and 

as it was a matter of indifference to 
us what direction we took, we conti- 
nued towander up and down through 
the loneliest streets of Christians- 
hafen. It was long, however, before 
Rudolf could find words to express 
what lay on his heart. At last, when 
I directed the conversation to his 
connexion with Aura, he burst forth 
into the most vehement reproaches 
against himself. 

“I appear to myself,’ said he at 
last, “as one who has sold himself 
to the devil. It is impossible that 
all the strange events which have 
occurred to me, since, in evil hour, I 
found that key, can be natural. You 
smile,” added he—* understand me 
rightly. Iam not so much of an old 
woman as to suppose that any thing 

can interfere with the order of na- 
ture. But who shall venture to say 
he knows that order? Who can 
doubt that we are surrounded bya 
world, which, through the weakness 
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or grossness of our senses, is not 
palpable to them,—but which yet 
exerts an influence over us and our 
destiny ?” 

“ True,” I interrupted him, “there 
are a thousand such secret influences 
in nature. But does it therefore fol- 
low that these powers are evil?” 

“So I, too, might have reasoned 

some eight days ago,” he replied ; 
“but I am now convinced that there 
are mighty and misused powers in 
nature, and in all probability a spiri- 
tual nature, lower, baser, but more 
powerful than that of man. In proof 
of the first I will only adduce the 
fearful abuse of which magnetism is 
susceptible; and in proof of the lat- 
ter, at least to a certain extent, every 
ghost-story, every popular belief— 
and where cannot such belief be 
traced—of enchantment. Something 
there must be in this, since the po- 
pulace speak in favour of the belief 
as with one voice, and all nations, 
even the most intellectual and 
energetic in character, equally have 
adopted it. There is something appal- 
ling in the idea that I have overstep- 
ped the boundary which was appoint- 
ed to me as a man, and have plunged 
unwittingly into communication with 
a world against which my thoughts 
revolt with a feeling of horror.” 

“ Dear Rudolf,” said I, “ your own 
too lively fancy is the only spell by 
which you are fascinated. But 
without involving myself with you 
in a labyrinth of speculation to which 
there is no clew, let me say at once, 
that 1 am not without hope of being 
able to throw some natural light upom 
this enigma. Our friend, Dr A—~, 
who, of course, cannot have the 
slightest knowledge of your adven- 
ture, once mentioned to me that he 
had been called, in his medical capa- 
city, to a young lady, who had been 
seized with a spasmodic attack, pro- 
duced by terror at a slight wound 
which she had accidentally met with. 
The person by whom he was sum- 
moned had been an old acquaintance 
of his, of whom he recollected to 
have heard that he had for many 
years been resident abroad. He was 
conducted by him into a mansion of 
unusual splendour, and was intro- 
duced to the young invalid, who, 
although she had scarcely attained 
the maturity of womanhood, appear- 
ed to him of incomparable beauty, 
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As he could not conceal his aston- 
ishment at finding his old acquaint- 
ance, whom he had known ouly in 
comparative indigence, thus appa- 
rently in the possession of such af- 
fluence, he confessed to him that no 
part of all this splendour belonged 
to him, but that the whole was the 
property of a foreigner of enormous 
fortune, who had spent the greater 
part of his life in travelling through 
various countries; and, in particular, 
through the East, the customs and 
manners of which were peculiarly 
congenial to him. The stranger, he 
added, had for two years been in 
possession of a young lady of Cir- 
cassian descent, and had brought her 
to Copenhagen, where, during his 
absence, she was intrusted to his 
charge and that of his wife. On his 
return he intended to marry her, 
for he was fondly attached to her, 
and governed by her in every point. 
The young lady, continued Dr 
A——, soon recovered, and | had 
almost forgotten the whole matter, 
when I, not long since, met the same 
man at Hamburgh, who told me the 
old gentleman had returned two 
years before, married the beautiful 
young lady, and after fitting up for 
her, here in Copenhagen, a mansion 
adorned with Oriental pomp, and 
guarded with Oriental jealousy, had 
set out on his travels. He was 
again expected in Copenhagen this 
autumn, from whence he intended 
to remove with his wife to his own 
country, where an _ establishment 
of unusual splendour awaited them. 
The stories he told me of this 
ancient bridegroom were, notwith- 
Standing their wonderful aspect, 
ridiculous in the highest degree. He 
was possessed, he said, of secret 
sciences and spiritual secrets—in 
short, in all points, a second Cag- 
liostro.” 

“It is Aura!” exclaimed Rudolf, 
“It must be so. Neither you nor 
Dr A—— could say what was false, 
and it agrees with her in every 
point. But a new Cagliostro—you 
yourself have used the expression— 
Is not this some old hideous en- 
chanter that has seduced this fair 
creature into his hellish toils?” 

“ Rudolf,’ I exclaimed, “ be asha- 
med of yourself. Is it possible that 
this prince of charlatans should, even 
after death, have the power of turn- 








ing your brain as he did that of so 
many others when alive ?” 

* Let us come to facts,” said he. 
“Have I not been in Aura’s man- 
sion ? How came I there? how 
came I to find the key ? how came 
it to suit her door? how came the 
old dwarf to be waiting for me when 
it opened? how came Aura to re- 
ceive me as an old acquaintance ?” 

“Is there any miracle,” I answer- 
ed, “in this, that a key should open 
a door for which it was not intend- 
ed? That Aura, tired enough, as she 
must be, of the harem in which she 
is incarcerated, should receive with 
satisfaction the visit of any hand. 
some young man who happens to 
enter it? As for the negro, he is 
but a slave. What his instructions 
may have been we cannot know.” 

“ But then,” replied Rudolf, “ if 
Aura be really shut up in this ha- 
rem, how came she to be at the 
theatre, where you, as well as I, be- 
held her, and where she herself de- 
clares that she beheld me?” 

“ That I cannot tell; but surely 
it needs no supernatural explana- 
tion? Doubtless, in the absence of 
her husband, all his servants are the 
slaves of Aer will, even where it 
happens to be the very reverse of 
his. He is at a distance; and, be- 
sides, are you perfectly convinced 
she zs the same person you saw in 
the theatre? I grant you she says 
she observed you there.” 

“ But supposing all this to be as 
you say,” continued Rudolf; “ how 
will you explain the fact, that the 
very wishes which, though I felt 
them, I never expressed, are known 
and anticipated? And how, with- 
out something supernatural, could 
any one possess such a mansion 
within this city as you describe, 
without its becoming the public 
topic of conversation ?” 

* I will answer your numerous 
questions as I best can, in an invert- 
ed order. I asked Dr A. after the 
house and street wherein he had vi- 
sited the invalid. He told me, that, 
to the best of his recollection, it was 
in a street running parallel with the 
wall ; but the entrance by which 
you were introduced must have been 
a back door, probably a secret pass- 
age. As for the observation that 
such an establishment could not exist 
here without being publicly known, 
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that is by no means inconceivable, 
surrounded as its master is by slaves 
obedient to his siightestnod,bound to 
secrecy, and having at their command 
resources such as his riches afford. 
In regard to the first and most dif- 
ficult of your questions, I can make 
no other answer but that much must 
be aseribed to chance—much allow- 
ance must be made for imagination. 
Besides, Aura has probably been 
educated in a harem, where the art 
of discovering and anticipating the 
wishes of a lover is perhaps more 
studied than we in our northern 
clime can well imagine.” 

“ Even if you could succeed,” 
continued Rudolf, in a tone of me- 
lanchely, “in furnishing a satisfac- 
tory explanation of all the difficul- 
ties I have alluded to, which you 
cannot, there is yet one thing that, 
in my mind, would outweigh all 
your arguments: I mean Paulina’s 
words of yesterday, which threw, as 
it were, a lightning flash over the 
dark road along which I am wander- 
ing; the feeling of loathing which 
the very sight of Aura’s presents— 
the very sight of me—inspired in 
that pure soul, which repels every 
evil thing, even as the opposite pole 
of the magnet repulses the iron.” 

In the course of this conversation 
we had come close to the German 
church ; and after wandering for 
some time up and down on the open 
space at the end of the street, we 
entered the narrow walled passage 
leading between the churchyard and 
agarden. It was now late, and this 
spot, never at any time much fre- 
quented, was now entirely deserted. 
Rudolf stood for a moment in front 
of the church, looked up to the 
spire, and said with deep agitation,— 

“ My father wishes me to become 
a clergyman; and in the mood in 
which I then found myself, I made 
the promise. But how can I keep 
my vow—I who have fallen into the 
toils of a devilish power? Can I 
dare to turn that countenance to the 
altar, which cannot venture to face 
the look of Paulina?” 

“Dear Rudolf,” I replied, ** once 
for all, your sensations at the sight 
of that look may be easily explain- 
ed, without calling the aid of spells 
into play.” 

He was silent, cast down his eyes, 
and answered with increasing vehe- 
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mence,—* You are in the right— 
more 80, perhaps, than you suspect. 
Yes, my friend, you know it not; 
you are acquainted with but half my 
guilt. Long before I knew Aura, I 
cherished an unholy passion. This 
was the sin that gave the evil one 
power over me. Like Prometheus, 
I had ventured to steal fire from 
heaven; and thence it is that the vul- 
ture gnaws my heart—that the 
tempter met me in the wilderness, 
who gave me only the glory of the 
world in exchange for my soul.”— 
As if transported beyond himself, 
he pulled the mysterious key from 
his pocket, and exclaiming, “ Be- 
gone, Satan!” threw it from him 
with violence. 

We heard it strike, as if at a dis- 
tance, against a stone; then several 
successive sounds, as if it touched 
on some other objects in its de- 
scent; and then a weaker and hol- 
lower sound, as if it had reached the 
ground. An involuntary and unac- 
countable shudder came over me. I 
turned to look at Rudolf; he was 
pale, and his eye wandered. I took 
him: by the arm: we turned, and 
hurried home, without exchanging a 
syllable. 

For the first time, on entering our 
chamber, we perceived that Rudolt’s 
dog was amissing. He had been a 
present from Aura in the first days 
of their union; he was a most saga- 
cious and beautiful creature, the idol 
and constant companion of his mas- 
ter. The animal had followed us 
that evening in our walk, and we had 
a distinct recollection of having seen 
itin theneighbourhood of the church, 
Rudolf instantly went out impatient- 
ly to search for it. He did not return 
home till daybreak; when he enter- 
ed, helaid down his hat with a melan- 
choly look, and saying—“ It is not to 
be found,” hurried to his bed-room. 

The thought crossed my mind as 
he uttered these few words, that they 
might apply as well to the key as to 
the dog, and that his search had not 
been directed merely to the latter. I 
retired to bed almost as disturbed as 
Rudolf himself, and courted sleep in 
vain. lIroseearly; but when I came 
into our room, I missed Omar’s ac- 
customed dark visage ;—he came not 

the next morning, nor the next; we 
never saw him again. 
From that moment it seemed as 


if some hostile power blasted all our 
undertakings. The very day after the 
disappearance of the key, Rudolf lost 
one of his chief sources of income by 
the unexpected recallofseveral pupils 
of a noble family whom he had hi- 
therto instructed with equal pleasure 
and profit; eight days afterwards he 
got involved in an unfortunate dis- 
pute with the directors of an acade- 
my in which he was an occasional 
teacher, and was obliged to resign 
this employment; and the profits of 
the few hours of teaching which he 
still retained, were totally inadequate 
to his support. Similar mischances, 
though not to the same extent, as- 
sailed me also; and, in the course 
of less than three weeks, our receipts 
were less than they had ever been 
since the commencement of our la- 
bours. We received intimation that 
we must quit our apartments the first 
day of the following month. But lit- 
tle remained of the present; and, as 
yet, we had been unable to pitch up- 
on any another; for even here, as in 
every thing else, misfortune seemed 
to attend us. 

At last, in a narrow and dismal 
street, we found a situation which 
we thought might suit us, though 
nothing could be less attractive than 
its appearance; and, wearied with 
our fruitless search, and attracted by 
the moderation of the price, we hired 
it at once for three months. Our re- 
moval, which theaccumulation of our 
effects during the last year rendered 
no trifling matter, was attended with 
every species of ill luck and mis- 
chance. Every thing which was ca. 
pable of being broken, was broken; 
the furniture injured, many of our 
more valuable articles carried off. 
When towards evening we took pos- 
session of our new lodging, we could 
hardly believe our furniture to be 
the same, so changed was the look of 
every thing, so mutilated, worn out, 
and miserable was the appearance 
every article presented. What parti- 
cularly annoyed us was, that among 
the books almost all were defective, 
and that we found it impossible to 
-dispose of the beautiful picture. Turn 
it as we would, place it where we 
would, we could not succeed in set- 
ting it in a proper light. It seemed 
as if all the colours had been blurred 
into each other. 
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Rudolf seated himself impatiently 
in one corner,as he said—* Ay, the 
dance of the nymphs is over. The 
charm is at anend. What say you 
now? Is all this also natural ?” 

“ It is but too natural that glass 
and porcelain should be broken, that 
our furniture should have been not 
a little injured during our stay in 
our former residence, exposed as it 
was to the sun and air, and that we 
should observe these defects more 
strongly in our new dwelling, where 
every thing is put into a different si- 
tuation.” 

* And the books,” he exclaimed ; 
“ and this picture?” . 

“ | know not,” said I, in a tone of 
irritation; “ who would attempt to 
explain matters so simple. It is an 
infernal lodging certainly, and every 
thing here appears detestably. I am 
sorry we ever hired it.” 

Every day we had more and more 
reason to wish we had not; for all 
the plagues of Egypt seemed to as- 
sail us here. The rooms were damp, 
neither sun, moon, nor fresh air 
could gain admittance ; they smoked 
abominably and incurably; the ne- 
ver-ceasing din of the rats and mice 
in the wainscot or the floors depriv- 
ed us of rest. Every one has felt 
how a number of petty annoyances 
may, by accumulation, make up @ 
very serious amount of misery; but 
here the greater evils, at the same 
time, were not awanting. 

My circumstances were somewhat 
better than those of Rudolf. I re- 
doubled my exertions, and my ill 
fortune seemed somewhat to abate. 
Rudolf had shared his prosperity with 
me, and it was but natural I should 
share my pittance with him. 

On one occasion, when we were 
more than usually embarrassed, he 
said to me, “ Dear friend, it grieves 
me to the heart that you should do 
every thing and I nothing. I have 
sold, without mentioning it to you, 
our two best pieces of silver plate, 
of which we have so many, and the 
produce will enable us, for some 
time at least, to support ourselves.” 
He went to take the money from the 
drawer where he had laid it, but it 
was not there. He searched in every 
corner, in every pocket, but in vain 
—the money was gone. as 

He threw himself upon his chair 
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in despair. ‘ See you now,” he ex- 
claimed, “the persecution of the 
devil? what say you to this ?”’ 

“ T say only,” I replied, “ that this 
is not the first time that money has 
been stolen, and is not likely to be 
the last.” 

I believe I should have borne all 
these misfortunes with comparative 
indifference, had I been better satis- 
fied with Rudolf’s state of mind, but 
my anxiety for him preyed upon my 
mind. So melancholy, dejected, and 
reserved had he become, that no 
one would have recognised in him 
the amiable, frank, open-hearted Ru- 
dolf of the days of old. He often 
returned home late at night, and al. 
ways with a distracted air. I did 
not venture to interrogate him, and 
he studiously avoided all conversa- 
tion. 

A melancholy light dawned upon 
me, however, when a friend, who 
resided in Christianshafen, said to 
me one day accidentally, “ Whom 
does your friend Rudolf visit in my 
neighbourhood? I have met him se- 
veral evenings of late in the neigh- 
bourhood of the German Church!” 


The following evening, returning 
to our lodging, and not finding him 
there, I walked out towards the Ger- 
man Church, and to my consternation, 
found my unfortunate friend anxious- 
ly searching about with his stick 
among the stones and rubbish which 


lay before the church. He was so 
absorbed in his occupation, that he 
observed me not, till I laid my hand 
on his shoulder, and addressed him, 
“Oh, heaven! you are seeking the 
unfortunate key ?” 

“ Peace, peace—no more of it,” he 
replied; and putting his arm in mine, 
he accompanied me to our melan- 
choly lodging. 

Then at last his reserve and 
gloomy silence gave way, he poured 
out his feelings to me, and was the 
friend again. 

“ Dear, faithful comrade,” said he, 
“I confess it. Many and many a 
night have I wandered here search- 
ing for that fatal key, which in my 
madness I flung from me, but not, be- 
lieve me, with the view of recom- 
mencing my ill-starred union with 
Aura. That is over; never again 
can I be her lover; never, indeed, 
save for a brief moment of delusion, 
did I expect to forget in her arms 
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the secret grief which was preying 


‘onmy heart. -Strange enough, how- 


ever, since I parted with this key I 
fee] that she cannot be to me an ob- 
ject of indifference. It is not love, 
but the deepest feeling of compas- 
sion, of which Iam sensible when I 
think of her. Isee her at night in 
my dreams—I see her struggling in 
the hands of the monster in whose 
power she is—I feel that Iam the 
cause, and am in despair. Not thus 
should our connexion have been dis- 
solved. Ishould have gone to her 
—I should have returned to her the 
ominous key—I should have shown 
myself a friend, and not a foe—I 
should have bid her an honourable 
farewell. What 1 did was ungene- 
rous—unman]y—inhuman.” 

I could the less offer consolation 
to my friend on this subject, that 
similar ideas had more than once 
occurred to myself; but I endeavour- 
ed to be as much with him as possi- 
ble, and particularly to put a stop to 
his nocturnal wanderings. 

One evening as we walked arm 
in arm towards our home, he said to 
me, “To-night is the equinox—on 
this same night, a twelvemonth ago, 
I entered Aura’s residence. Indulge 
me, my friend, let us pass by it once 
more.” 

I did so, but no sooner did he 
come in sight of the red wall than 
he ran from me, hurried to the little 
door, knocked and knocked again, 
and when no movement within was 
perceptible, putting his mouth to the 
key-hole, he exclaimed, in a hushed 
voice, “ Aura, Aura! let Omar open 
this door for me once more—give 
me but a sign of forgiveness, a token 
that no evil has befallen you.” 

No answer wasreturned. Nota 
symptom of movement was heard 
within With difficulty I drew him 
from the spot, and well pleased that 
no one had been by to observe the 
scene, I endeavoured, as well as I 
could, to restore him to composure. 

Next morning we were surprised 
to see upon our breakfast table a 
box of asingular appearance. It had’ 
a Chinese look, was formed of some 
metal like brass, and on the Jid was 
beautifully wrought a small recum- 
bent sphinx of silver. Rudolf seized 
and opened it with eagerness. He 
found, within, a smaller box of thin 
flexible lead, which opened almost 
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like a pocketbook. Within it lay a 
written paper, which Rudolf unfold- 
ed with trembling hand and read. 

“ Cruel, ungrateful man, wherefore 
do you call me? Why have you cast 
the key that was intrusted to you 
into the abyss, from which no hu- 
man hand can raise it? Know that 
with that key, my fate, my repose, 
my security, were inseparably con- 
nected !” 

I will not attempt to describe the 
effect which these words produced 
on the already excited Rudolf. I 
myself felt my mind so agitated and 
shaken, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty I could so far master my- 
self as to attend to my business, 
Rudolf was utterly incapable of any 
exertion whatever. The whole day 
he wandered through his room lost 
in deep thought, and no sooner did 
the evening fall, and the shadows of 
night begin to descend upon the 
town, than he hurried anew to the 
fatal spot where he had thrown 
the key from him, sought after itlike 
amadman—then flew from thence to 
Aura’s residence, where he poured 
his complaints and prayers again 
through the key-hole, imploring to 
know in what spot the mystic key 
was to be found—but all in vain. 

I no longer attempted to restrain 
him from these nightly wanderings. 
All that I could venture to do was 
to accompany him, by which means 
I was enabled to exercise some con- 
trol over him. I feared that his aber- 
ration of mind would burst forth in 
decided and raving madness ; I even 
began to feel as if my own brain were 
beginning to wander. The strangest 
thing of all was, that the box, place 
it where we would over night, was 
sure to be found on our table in the 
morning. I could not but feel a cer- 
tain consolation in this; for it wasa 
proof to me that the tie which con- 
nected Aura with my friend was not 
severed for ever, and that we might 
yet learn where the key was con- 
cealed, which could not have sunk 
into the earth. When I communi- 
cated these hopes to Rudolf, he asked 
me, “ by what means [ thought it 
possible for Aura to ascertain this, 
since no human being had been near 
us when the occurrence took place?” 

“ Possibly,” replied I, “ through 
the dog, who, you well recollect, dis- 
appeared the same evening, and has 
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never returned. Osman was so well 
taught, that he never failed to pick 
up every thing which fell.” 

The constant changes in the posi- 
tion of the box I accounted for to 
him as I had done to my own mind, 
by Omar’s entrance into our lodging 
during our absence ; for that he had 
been in possession of the key to our 
former lodging was clear, and it was 
equally prubable he possessed a key 
to the present, as well as to the fur- 
niture, which, it would be recol- 
lected, he himself had first brought 
to our lodgings. The box itself, I 
was Satisfied, was a mechanical con- 
trivance. When Rudolf opened it, 
the sphinx turned in such a manner 
as that its claws caught hold of the 
edge of the lid, and rendered it im- 
possible by any exertion to close it. 
Unimportant as this circumstance 
was, we were in that frame of mind 
that even this circumstance pro- 
duced a painful impression on us 
both. 

On one occasion, Rudolf, after 
gazing earnestly and despairingly at 
the box, exclaimed, “ With what eyes 
does that fearful sphinx stare at me! 
What fearful riddle would she pro 
pound, in this box, which I can open, 
but may not close? Accursed box! 
its aspect confirms all my fearful an- 
ticipations. Aura! Aura is in the 
power of ahellish tyrant! Like the 
wife of Bluebeard, she should have 
preserved her key—her fault is dis- 
covered—she is dead! ”’ 

While he spoke I took up the box, 
which he had thrown upon the table, 
in my hand—and happened accident- 
ally to ask, “ Where is the little lead 
cover which contained the letter ¢” 

“TI carry it in my pocket,” said he, 
as he handed it to me. I laid it 
carefully into the letter box; and lo, 
atonce the sphinx turned on its hinge, 
and the box cover closed and opened 
again. By what machinery this was 
effected we could not conjecture, but 
the course to be taken seemed no 
longer doubtful. Rudolf wrote the 
following words— 

“ Tell me only where the key is to 
be found, and if it be in the power 
of man to recover it, be the labour 
or the danger what it may—though 
it should be purchased with the last 
drop of my blood, it shall be yours. 

Rudolf laid this paper in the inner 
case, and both within the box, which 
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could now be closed with ease, and 
placed both upon the table. The 
following morning, as we anticipated, 
the box was gone. We drew the 
best hopes from this occurrence, and, 
more cheerful than we bad been for 
some time, we left the house. 

When we returned at night the 
box was again upon the table. With 
a hand trembling with anxiety, Ru- 
dolf drew out ard read a billet, which 
was to this effect— 

“ My key has sunk into the bosom 
of the earth, into the fearful abode 
where death dwells with his victims. 
You flung the key from you near his 
temple—its entrance was open, from 
which he breathes corruption into 
the upper air—and it dropped into 
his domain. Death and madness will 
be your portion if you attempt to 
wrest it from his hands.” 

“Near the temple of death, and 
through its entrance.’ The riddle 


was not difficult of solution, and 
nothing terrified by the concluding 
threat, we prepared for the search. 
We had not known, or had not recol- 
lected, that underthe German church 
there was a row of grave vaults ;— 


that the key which Rudolf in his 
agitation had hurled from him might 
have fallen into one of these, was 
highly probable. We repaired with- 
out a moment’s delay to the sexton, 
and begged to be admitted early next 
morning to the vault. We received 
the permission, though not without 
some difficulty, and with the first 
dawn of morning we hurried to the 
church. A little girl came to meet 
us, and announced that she would 
conduct us into the vault, where her 
father already was with two stran- 
gers. She conducted us to the en- 
trance and left us. 

Without looking around we sought 
at once for the window nearest to 
which we had stood on that eventful 
evening. To our inexpressible joy, 
we discovered the key lying beneath 
it, sunk between two closely adjoin- 
ing coffins. Rudolf snatched it up, 
stuffed it into his breast, and breath- 
ed deeply, like one whose shoulders 
had been lightened of some heavy 
burden. As we came up to reward 
the sexton for his trouble, we found 
him in an unexpected situation, en- 
deavouring, with the assistance of 
another man, to raise a third from the 
ground. 
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large frame of body, but meagre and 
wasted. He looked like one dead, 
and his white locks floated about him 
as the others endeavoured to lift him 
from the floor. We hurried up to 
offer our assistance, and learned that 
he had suddenly fainted. We carried 
him out and laid him on the steps 
outside the church. The fresh air 
revived him; still he was unable 
to stand, and his last hour seemed to 
be at hand. We had him conveyed 
to a coach, and from thence to his 
own house, which his servant pointed 
out, and instantly sent for his pby- 
sician. 

On his entering, accompanied by 
the old servant, the invalid made a 
sign to the latter, and whispered to 
him some words. The physician 
approached, examined his condition, 
and retired into the adjoining apart- 
ment, accompanied by us and by 
the old servant, to write a prescrip- 
tion. 

“ Zacharias,” said he to the ser- 
vant, “I will tell you plainly—your 
master will not survive this evening. 
What, in the name of wonder, could 
induce you to go with a sick man 
into achurch vault in the raw air of 
the morning?” 

“ Ah, doctor—you know him well 
—one of his old humours. I had no 
power to restrain him.” 

* Tell me, then, is the matter about 
which we talked all arranged ?” 

“Alas, no!”’ was the answer; “ yet 
he bitterly repents the will which he 
formerly made.” 

“This is dreadful,” said the phy- 
sician; “ every moment is here of 
value. Do you know no one who 
has influence with him?” 

“He begged me this moment to 
send for the reverend clergyman 
of annclag 

* None better,” exclaimed the phy- 
sician; “fly, lose not a moment, 
and bring, at the same time, a no- 
tary and witnesses.” 

Rudolf and I offered to under- 
take the duty of calling on the no- 
tary, while the servant went in 
search of the clergyman. It was-ar- 
ranged, however, that one of us 
should watch by the sick man, as the 
physician did not wish to leave him 
entirely in the hands of his old 
housekeeper as his nurse ; and, after 
some conversation, it was: agreed 
that Rudolf should be the man. 
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I was the first that returned, and 
found Rudolf and the old house- 
keeper employed about the inva- 
lid, who was just recovering from 
a second fainting fit. We gave him 
some medicine and _ restoratives 
which the physician had sent, and 
after having taken them, he seem- 
ed somewhat revived. 

Rudolf, in the mean time, drew 
me aside and told me, “that the old 
gentleman, Mr L——,as soon as they 
were Jeft alone, said to him, ‘ Young 
man, | have never seen you or your 
comrade, and yet you have shown 
me, a poor forsaken miserable old 
man, much kindness and sympathy. 
It may, perhaps, be in my power, 
however, to express my gratitude for 
it. Tell me your own and your com- 
panion’s name.’ I told him your name 
and then my own. Again the old man 
asked with vehemence, ‘ Rudolf! 
Rudolf N. ? What, the son of 
the clergymen of that name in Jut- 
land?’ And when I answered in the 
affirmative, he clasped his hands to- 
gether, exclaiming, ‘O Lord, thy 
ways’— and fell asecond time into a 
swoon. What can it mean—what 


can be the connexion between this 
man and my father—for I never re- 
collect having heard him mention his 
name?” 

At this moment Zacharias entered 


with the clergyman. His appear- 
ance seemed to animate the dying 
man with new life. While we wait- 
ed for the notary in the next room, 
Zacharias, who seemed rejoiced to 
have met with two attentive listen- 
ers, communicated to us some par- 
ticulars of his history. 

“You must know, gentlemen,” said 
he, “ that there is a person whom I 
know not, but who is the only one 
who has a legal claim to the riches of 
my old master. I can imagine you 
may have heard evil enough about 
. him, poor man, for all of us have our 
faults; but had you known him inti- 
mately, as I have done, for thirty 
years, you would think him at least 
as much to be pitied as blamed. No 
labourer, earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, was ever more 
wretched than he amidst his riches. 
He would not hesitate to embark 
thousands in speculation; and if the 
speculation failed, for a day or two he 
would be in despair, but in a day or 
two the loss was forgotten. The true 
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misery lay in success ; in the miser- 
able anxiety and restlessness which 
his gains occasioned, in the distress 
which the idea of spending the small- 
est fraction of them never failed to 
produce. By day he was lost in 
thought, at night he could not rest in 
bed, but stalked about like a ghost 
through the house. Ihave heard him 
envy the very beggar at our door, 
and say, ‘ He is less miserable than 
I, for he has peace of mind; he can 
sleep at night.’ Months have some- 
times elapsed in which he never 
slept. Often and often he would 
arouse me from my sleep, and ex- 
claim, ‘Oh! Zacharias, how happy 
art thou, that thou canst lie so calm, 
and sleep so sweetly.” Then he would 
seat himself on the edge of my bed, 
wring his hands, while the tears 
dropped down his cheeks, and ex- 
claim, ‘ Miserable man that I am, 
what shall I do with this accursed 
gold!’ I felt for him the deepest 
compassion as I listened. Then he 
would impart to me all his specula- 
tions and plans—but every instant 
he would check himself and say, 
‘This is dangerous—It will not do, 
and enumerate all the chances of 
war, failure of crops, shipwreck, 
or tempest to which each enterprise 
was exposed. Sometimes, when 
he would lament in this manner, I 
have tried to comfort him by pro- 
posals of a different kind. 1 have 
said to him—‘ Dear master, since 
these riches make you and I mi- 
serable, while there are so many 
whom they might render happy, 
why not get quit of them at once— 
why not apply them to some of the 
thousand benevolent purposes to 
which they might be devoted?’ 
Then he would smile with a melan- 
choly air, and say, ‘ You jest with 
me, Zacharias, But no, you are a 
kind simple fool.’ About a year 
and a half ago, he was exceedingly 
ill; so much so, that no one expected 
that he could recover. He did so, 
however, and then a great change 
began to be perceptible in his cha- 
racter. He withdrew his money 
from trade, laid it out in the secu- 
rest manner he could, in order, as he 
said, to obtain peace in his old age. 
I now hoped better days were coming, 
but, on the contrary, things were 
worse than ever; for now all his 
thoughts were devoted to the con- 
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sideration how his wealth was to be 
disposed of after his death. He 
framed a thousand wills, and cancel- 
led them—one day leaving his for- 
tune to one institution, and next re- 
calling the bequest to confer it on an- 
other. At last, however, he made a 
testament more absurd, if possible, 
than all its predecessors ; and though 
he has often repented of it bitterly 
since, he has never yet been able to 
summon up resolution enough to 
alter it. God knows how often and 
how strongly I have advised him to 
it; but then he always lost his tem- 
per. Gradually his impatience and 
restlessness increased; often he 
longed for death, were it only for 
the rest it seemed to promise him. 
Next to the idea of his will, that of 
his burial place appeared chiefly to 
occupy his mind ; and with this view, 
he inspected all the public burial 
vaults in the city. But here also, as 
in the case of his will, he could de- 
cide on none. He had heard, among 
others, of the vault under the Ger- 
man church, and, in spite of all my 
entreaties and protestations, he was 
determined to examine it for him- 
The whole night before doing 


self, 
so, he moved about his room, un- 
able to sleep, and this morning he 
was so weak, that he could scarcely 


speak. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, he insisted on going thi- 
ther, accompanied by me, on foot; 
for to a coach he had always had an 
antipathy. ‘I pray you, Zacharias,’ 
said he, ‘grant me this last favour. 
I feel as if I should be at rest, if I 
had seen the place.’ And for this time,” 
sighed Zacharias, “the presentiment 
seems to have been well founded.” 

Zacharias had preceeded thus far 
in his narrative, when the notary 
and the clergyman entered the room. 
The notary advanced to Rudolf, and 
enquired—* Which of you gentle- 
men is Rudolf N——? Were you 
born,” continued he, as Rudolf 
nodded, “ in the year 18—? the 
son of the clergyman of V—— in 
Jutland ? his only sen ? ” 

Rudolf having replied in the affir- 
mative, the physician advanced, took 
his hand, and in the presence of the 
notary and Zacharias, said, “ Mr 

has admitted to us that you 
are his son. The proofs relative to 
your birth he will himself produce 
in the presence of these witnesses.” 
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Rudolf, confounded with asto- 
nishment, followed him silently into 
the apartment of the old man, who 
made a sign to him to place himself 
on the bedside, and motioned to 
Zacharias, whom he directed to fetch 
him the key of his money-chest, 
which stood at the foot of his bed, 
as well asa red pocketbook, and his 
former will, that it might be destroy- 
ed. The key, he said, would be 
found as usual under his pillow. 
Zacharias, however, sought for it 
there in vain; it then occurred to 
him it might be in one of the pockets 
of his dress. These were also search- 
ed, but in vain. 

The sick man became restless. 
“ Where can it be?” he sighed. “I 
never had to seek for this key before. 
In this chest lie all my proofs, as 
well as my wil]. It is fastened bya 
lock of peculiar construction, and 
how shall I openit ?” 

His agitation increased so much, 
that the physician felt apprehensive 
for his life. “ Be calm,” said he; 
* be calm, I will find the key.” 

He tried the box with a key which 
he himself wore, and similarattempts 
were unsuccessfully made by several 
of those present. Rudolf all at once 


_ seemed to awaken as from a dream; 


he drew out from his pocket the 
newly found key, placed it in the 
lock, and the chest opened at once. 

Zacharias then took out the articles 
required, and handed them to the 
invalid. L—— grasped them both 
with eagerness, and exclaimed, “ Is 
the chest closed again? Give me the 
key.” He then returned it to Ru- 
dolf, along with the pocketbook, tore 
the former will to pieces, and ad- 
dressing Rudolf, said, “ My son, you 
know the handwriting of the clergy- 
man of N In this pocketbook 
you will finda letter from him; take 
it out and give it to my reverend 
friend here present, whom I entreat 
to read it aloud.” 

The clergyman took the letter, 
which was dated in the spring of the 
year before; the contents of which, 
omitting the introductory part and 
other matters of less consequence, , 
were these :— 

—— “After the Japse of so many 
years, I now see clearly 1 was in the 
wrong in giving way as I did to my 
indignation, and that my precipi- 
tancy in regard to you was a crime. 
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My conduct, I now perceive, was un- 
suited to my situation and clerical 
character ; the only excuse I have to 
plead is my youth at the time, and 
the nature of the injury to which I 
had been subjected at your hand. 
You, having no longer the apology of 
youth to plead, had abused the op- 
portunities which her inexperience 
and unfortunate situation so easily 
afforded for it, to accomplish the 
seduction of an innocent girl, and 
afterward to cast her and her hap- 
less offspring, of which you were 
the father, loose upon the world. 
And this unfortunate was my sister 
—a sister whom I loved and prized 
beyond every treasure I possessed. 
I received the unfortunate Maria into 
my house, and to save her reputa- 
tion, my excellent wife and I agreed 
to acknowledge the child she bore as 
our own. In the solitude in which 
we lived this was not difficult. * * * 
My sister’s unhappy fate was in this 
way alleviated; and when, some years 
afterwards, I had the misfortune to 
lose my beloved wife, she took my 
motherless daughter with her to 
Altona, and educated her with ma- 
ternal care; while I bestowed a fa- 
ther’s care upon her Rudolf, in- 
structed him myself, placed my 
whole pleasure in his society and in 
his improvement. Heaven prosper- 
ed my endeavours, and made him a 
youth whom every father might be 

roud to own. And now let me con- 
jure you to yield to the voice of na- 
ture, and acknowledge your son, and 
the son of Maria, as your own. My 
sister is dead—her reputation can 
no longer suffer through the judg- 
ment of the world; and in her last 
letter to me she expressed her dying 
wish, that her son might be allowed 
to soothe the last days of his father. 
Rudolf is entitled to demand of you 
that some portion of your wealth 
should be applied to assist his pro- 

ress through life. This, however, 
is not the main point. Already he 
is in possession of those treasures 
which moth and rust cannot corrupt, 
and thieves cannot steal. Heisina 
condition to find his daily bread 
every where, even if, deaf to the 
voice of nature, you shoulddeny him 
your assistance. But what I chiefly 
entreat of you is to recognise him as 
your son. I have reasons for this 
which I cannot commit to paper ; 
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but which I shall myself, in a few 
weeks, communicate to you in Co- 
penhagen. There I shall open my 
heart fully to you; our old enmity 
shall not descend with us into the 
rave; but in the name of our hap- 
ess Maria, let us join hands as bro- 
thers, and forget the guilt and the 
miseries of the past.” 

With intense anxiety we had lis- 
tened to the reading of this letter. 
When it terminated, L extended 
his hand towards Rudolf, who knelt 
by his bedside, and kissed his hand 
in strong agitation. 

The old man laid his hand on him, 
and said, “God bless you, my son, and 
make you happier than your father. 
My fortune shall be yours. With 


pain and sorrow was it accumulated ; 
but not by injustice. Use it prudent- 
lv ” 


He then in the most distinct man- 
ner proceeded to dictate his will, 
acknowledging Rudolf as his son, 
and leaving him unconditionally his 
sole heir; signed and sealed the 
deed, then laid himself back upon 
his pillow exhausted. Once more, 
however, he rallied a little, motion- 
ed to his son as if recommending his 
old servant to his protection, then 
turning to him again, he said with a 
feeble voice, ‘ Have you the key to 
the money chest? Show it to me 
once more.” 

He then felded his hands, laid 
himself back on his pillow, and sank 
in a few minutes into the sleep from 
which there is no waking. Rudolf 
kissed his hand once more, and,deep- 
ly affected, left the scene of this 
strange and overpowering adventure. 

When we got into the air we felt 
as if awaking from a dream. At first 
we could utter nothing but indistinct 
exclamations of astonishment. “I 
was peculiarly affected,” said Ru- 
dolf, “ by Zacharias’s picture of his 
master’s state of mind. I might 
have almost anticipated that thesame 
restless blood flowed in my veins. 
Unhappy father—unhappy son—both 
haunted by the same spirit of un- 
rest! But now to Aura! I shudder 
at the thought that I may after all 
arrive too late.” 

We hurried without a word far- 
ther to the well-known spot. As we 
approached the red wall, I felt a 
curiosity of which I had never before 
been conscious to look into this 
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magic domain; and as Rudelf put 
the key in the door, I placed myself 
straight before it, in hopes of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the lighted passage, 
—of Omar or of Aura. At that mo- 
ment, however, some insect unfor- 
tunately ran into my eye, and while 
I was occupied in endeavouring to 
get it out, Rudolf had entered, and 
the door had closed. I was obliged 
to seat myself patiently oa a stone 
near the door and await his return, 
which was not long delayed. I was 
surprised at his speed. 

He told me, as we walked home- 
ward, that, contrary to custom, 
Aura had herself met him in the long 
passage, and had received the key 
from his hand. “I thank you,” she 
said, “ and will ever be grateful to 
you for your courage and your love. 
I am leaving this country for ever. 
I am happy—all joy and good for- 
tune attend you. Fare you well!” 

With these words she extended 
her hand to him, the door opened, 
and she disappeared. 

“ And now,” concluded Rudolf, 
“now for the first time I am free 
and happy. My heart can hardly 


contain the blissful feelings with 


which it labours. Paulina, then, is 
not my sister! May my father’s spirit 
pardon me if at this moment, when 
Ihave just left his dying bed, I can 
cherish a sensation of joy; but could 
he at the same time behold my grati- 
tude, I feel that his pardon would not 
be denied me. In life, indeed, he 
would not acknowledge me; but in 
death he more than repaid me for 
all by removing the worm which 
gnawed at my heart, the spring of 
all my misery and guilt, by those 
magic, those consoling words, ‘ Pau- 
lina is not thy sister !’” 

Just as Rudolf had uttered these 
words, a dog came bounding to- 
wards us, and sprang with cares- 
sing gambols and shouts of joy to 
Rudolf’s side. We at once recog- 
nised our lost dog Osman, who had 
disappeared on the eventful evening 
of the loss of the key. 

“ Poor Osman !” cried his master, 
as he returned his caresses, “ I have 
been very unhappy since I last saw 
thee. Thou returnest to me along 
with my better fate. Ah! leave me 
not again in the hour of distress 
to follow the unsteady steps of fickle 
fortune!” 
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With that evening all our singular 
adventures ceased, with one excep- 
tion. When Rudolf went to his fa- 
ther’s chest, to take out some papers 
to which Zacharias directed his 
attention, he all at once recollected 
that he had given the key to Aura; 
yet, putting his hand mechanically 
into his pocket, he drew out a key, 
in which he recognised the one he 
had just given to her, and which 
Zacharias also identified as the key 
of the chest which was amissing. 

The marriage of Rudolf with 
Paulina took place not long after- 
wards, and the lovers retired to an 
estate which Rudolf had purchased 
in the neighbourhood of the spot 
where he had spent his earlier days. 
I visited them there last autumn, and 
rejoiced, after a separation of some 
years, to find Rudolf in the enjoy- 
ment of every domestic happiness, 
and intent only, with benevolent 
activity, on diffusing comfort and 
prosperity around him. It was now 
again the period of the Equinox, 
and J found he had just invited all 
the inhabitants of his estate to a rural 
féte. A dance took place in the 
evening upon the greensward before 
the mansion, which was gaily illu- 
minated with lamps and decorated 
with garlands and triumphal arches. 
All was gaiety and contentment. 

After participating for some time 
in the festivity, Rudolf and I retired, 
and wandered as we had often done, 
though now indeed in a_ happier 
mood; in the stillness of the night. 
Our discourse naturally turned on 
the days of old, and the wonderful 
events we had experienced, as we 
walked through the garden, where 
every flower and odorous herb sent 
forth its sweets more strongly on 
the night air, towards a small wood 
by which it was bounded. Again we 
discussed, and with the same in- 
effectual result, the old question, of 
the possibility of affording a natural 
explanation of the mysterious ade 
venture by the old red wall in Co- 
penhagen. Both retained their ori- 
ginal opinion. We had in the mean 
time reached a small eminence from 
which the illuminated mansion, and 
the gay dance before it, were per- 
ceptible. 

Here we sat down; enchanted by 
the view and by the loveliness of the 
night. Above us sparkled a canopy 
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of a thousand stars in the deep azure 
heaven—at our feet the richest land- 
scape spread before us—the lofty 
trees which surrounded the garden 
reared their dark forms against the 
sky—the plants and hedges glittered 
in the moonshine, which mingled 
with the faint gleam from the win- 
dows of the house and the illumi- 
nated dancing ground. Beneath we 
could perceive the moving forms of 
the guests, and the sound of the 
cheerful music of the dance came 
softened and soothing on our ear. 
We sat in calm enjoyment and ful- 
ness of heart. Osman, who as usual 
had followed us, laid his head in his 
master’s lap, and looked up con- 
fidingly in his face. 

Rudolf caressed him, and, continu- 
ing our discourse, said, “ Poor Os- 
man! if you could speak you perhaps 
could tell us more of the matter than 
any one, for you also have played a 
part in this magic drama.” 

“ True,” said I, “ it is an old say- 
ing, that dogs see farther into such 
matters than men.” 

“ O, ye glittering stars!” exclaim- 
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ed Rudolf, as if transported beyond 
himself—* Ye wonders, which every 
night reveals to our eyes! Thou 
earth to which we belong, and which 
yet we know not! What are all your 
wonders compared to the still more 
unfathomable wonders of the world 
within? But few of the strange 
threads by which my fate has been 
guided have been perceptible to my 
human eyes; but of whatever ex- 
planation they be susceptible, this at 
least I know, that in the brief period 
within which they were compressed, 
I have lived through an eternity of 
suffering and experience. Yes, I 
have sinned, but 1 have also suffered 
and atoned; and strangely indeed, 
even in the path of passion and 
repentance, have I found the key to 
the happiness of my life.” 

“I have often thought,” replied I, 
“ that such is the probation appoint- 
ed for all, and that, like Psyche, 
none is permitted to enter Olympus 
who has not for a time encountered 
the terrors and sufferings of the 
world below.” 
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FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


No. Il. 
My pear Nortu, 

I now send you the Hams. How did the Goose go down? You will 
see that the Gander is to be returned. If they can spare him, we must have 
him at the next Noctes. It will really be curious if the capital is saved by 
geese a second time. 

Ihave been able to get only one more of our friend’s letters; but it 
seems a curious one, evidently written immediately before the great blow- 
up. The man’s intriggs is astonishing. I saw the cretur Grimaldi the last 
time I was in London—he came up from Woolish to my denner, but I had 
heard since that he was dead. I am glad to see, however, that this was a 
mistake; for he is a clever cretur, and could not well be wanted in these 
kittle times. If the cretur had joined, Lord bless me, man, but we would 
have had a merry Christmas of it! 

You will see I was right about Selkirk.— Yours ever, 


Lerrer IIL. 
° L—D B——-M TO JOSEPH GRIMALDI, ESQ. 


James Hoae- 


ON A COALITION. 


Dear Joe, ’tis clear that this won’t do— 
And, looking round for something new, 
My thoughts at last have turned to you. 
The merry spirit of the age 

Demands the masters of the stage, 

Well practised in those changeful arts 
That charm all eyes and win all hearts. 





















Shetches by H, B. 


The ever ready sleight-of-hand, 
The wonders of the magic wand— 
The never-failing powers of face, 
The cunning leer, and knavish jest— 
The antic strange, and broad grimace, 
Are more than ever in request: 
For boxes, gallery, and pit, 
Cry with one voice, “ We'll not submit 
To roguery with want of wit.” 


Old Grey, no doubt, (as great a spoon 
As e’er attempted Pantaloon,) 

Has been kicked out; but what of that? 
Things still are miserably flat ; 

And his successor seems to me 

Nearly as great a spoon as he. 

Imagine, Joseph, if you can, 

The part on which so much depends, 
Played by the “ Walking Gentleman! ” 
While, as it were, to make amends, 
See Patmerston around him twine, 

His gay fantastic Columbine! 
Need I again repeat to you 
That such a cast will never do ? 


ALTHORPE, Who long has been our clown, 
Is now the by-word of the town, 
And positively won’t go down. 
‘His tumbling lL have heard you call 
Heavy, no doubt—yet natural; 
But if you knew how we’ve to strain, 
And tug, and pull with might and main, 
To get him on his legs again ! 
His budget, too, is mighty spare, 
And scarce provokes a single smile; 
A few cheese-parings here and there— 
Perhaps a crust—perhaps a tile— 
Add but to these the feeble aid 
Of “lost, forgotten, and mislaid,” 
And see his total stock in trade! 


I, to be sure, contrive to win 
Some small applause as Harlequin. 
I've starr’d it in the North of late, 
And “ stay’d awhile our sinking state,” 
By acting at the Northern Féte,— 
But still, dear Joe, by land or sea, 
“ My heart untravelled turned to éhee— 
Still to my brother turned’”’—to him 
Of motley garb and juintless limb, 
And soul of never-ending whim; 
For human strength cannot sustain, 
Nor will Zhe Houses longer bear 
A single, undivided reign; 
And fain would I my triumphs share 
With one whom Momus—God of Fun— 
Claims as, at least, his second son. 


Say then, dear Joe, in our distress, 
- Or ebbing current of success, 
Are we at length to coalesce? 
Shall we our rivalries forget, 
And, one great end alone in view, 
Form, as it were, a cabinet, 
Really prepared to carry through, 
With well-tried, mirth-compelling skill, 
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The farce expected from The Bill ? 
I need not tell you ‘tis a piece 
That suits your best and broadest style; 
With tricks and shifts that never cease, 
And changes such as might beguile 
The heart of grief, the brow of care, 


Or ev’n a Croker’s grim despair. 
In short, it is enough to say, 
That ’tis exactly-in your way. 


For Pantaloon—why let me see— 
Old Holland is perhaps the man; 
Though Sipyey Smiru will scarce agree 
To this part of our scenic plan; 
And for a Columbine, dear Joe, 
We can’t have very far to go— 
We have my friend, Miss Martineau. 


As for the other eight or ten— 

*Tis just for you to make such men 
With turnips set on cabbage stalks— 
Your’s very truly, 


B—m & V—x. 


P.S.—If we’re to join, 1 would advise 
That it be your immediate care, 

To have your Breeches of a size 
Larger than even those you wear: 

For one of our successful strokes, 

(Tis also one of your best jokes) 

Has always been to stow away, 

Just as a kind of light by-play, 

All sorts of things as “ waif or stray ”— 

Cold meat, old brass, ev’n rusty nails, 

And every kind of odd details— 

This is a joke which never fails. 


B. & V. 





A WHIG AS HE OUGHT TO BE—A PURE OLD WHIG, 


Tue conduct of William III. has 
always been the standard, and ad- 
miration of his character is stated by 
Mr Hallam to be the test, of Whig 
principles. Let us ascertain what 
that conduct was; it will then ap- 
pear whether modern “ Whigs ” 
deserve their name. As King Wil- 
liam’s name is less intimately con- 
nected with our national glory or 
prosperity than with the establish- 
ment of that freedom upon which 
they rest, a view of its previous 
growth should precede the enquiry 
how far it was influenced by the cha- 
racter of that monarch. 

There is a liberty which precedes 
restraint. There is a liberty which 
results from law. Despotism itself 
is an improvement upon the former. 
While private will is gradually yield- 
ing to the interest of a community 


as enforced by its rulers, prerogative 
advances. When the will of mo- 
narchs is acted upon by the sense of 
a people formed by law to modera- 
tion, prerogative declines. But it 
must not be pressed so far as to 
render the machinery of execution 
powerless. 

In Saxon times the inhabitants of 
England were too barbarous to feel 
deeply the advantages of order. No 
crime was without its price. The 
rules of justice had little weight, and 
the weak were subject, in great mea- 
sure, to the boundless caprice of 
unauthorized oppressors. 

By the establishment of the feudal 
law, individuals were taught to re- 
gard themselves as parts of a whole, 
and to merge their private wishes in 
the policy of that division of society to 
which they. belonged. The philoso- 
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phers of the present day, basking in 
the sunshine of knowledge, and rich 
in the accumulated experience of 
ages, make no allowance for the im- 
perfect light by which the ancient 
races of Europe framed the feudal 
scheme, or rather insensibly organ- 
ized themselves in the feudal order. 
They do not compare it with the 
half savage condition to which it 
succeeded, and in measuring it by 
modern arrangements, they forget 
that it has greatly contributed to the 
very excellence which they admire. 
They do not see that life and pro- 
perty were now secured by the vigi- 
lance of a powerful lord, and collec- 
tive effort substituted for private 
violence: that now arose that sense 
of personal honour which has been 
the brightest distinction of modern 
manners—a feeling which Greece 
never knew amid her glory of in- 
tellect, nor Rome in all the pride 
of conquest. Coleridge has touched 
on this point with perfect wisdom— 


“ The ascending day-star, with a bolder 
eye, 

Hath lit each dewdrop on our trimmer 
lawn ; 

Yet not for this, if wise, shall we decry 

The spots and struggles of the timid dawn ; 

Lest we so tempt the ascending noon to 
scorn 

The mist and painted vapours of our 
morn! ” 


Yet the feudal masses within the 
nation clashed too often, and after 
men had been socially educated in 
detail, and imbued with the first prin- 
ciples of order, it was fortunate that 
the temporary weakness of a nobility 
exhausted by civil war, enabled the 
Crown to assert its executive supre- 
macy. Governors seldom know how 
to suspend the operation of a political 
principle exactly at the point where 
it begins to be injurious, and assu- 
redly neither Henry VIII. nor Eliza- 
beth were sovereigns in whom such 
generous discretion was to be look- 
ed for. Trained to self-government 
by this very rigour, men began to 
feel themselves capable of enjoying 
a greater share of freedom. A sen- 
timent so pleasing was easily extend- 
ed. The princes of the gallant, but 
ill-starred House of Stewart, did not 
perceive that many of the ancient re- 
Strictions had ceased to be either 
useful or reasonable—above all, that 
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the spirit of the old policy was ex- 
tinct. The popular leaders acquired 
power by base practices and detest- 
able crimes, only to lose it with igno- 
miny, and the country sunk under 
tyrannical sway, the inevitable con- 
sequence of its discontent and mad- 
ness. 

After the Restoration, the English 
statesmen legislated wisely, and im- 
proved their Constitution to a high 
pitch of theoretic goodness. But un- 
fortunately their virtue had been so 
unhinged by the shifts and necessi- 
ties of the troubled seasons of rebel- 
lion; and the example of the banished 
king, tainted by the straits to which 
they had reduced him, was so little 
salutary or corrective, that the excel- 
lence of the new laws led to no im- 
mediate relief. The grand dispute 
between king and people was renew- 
ed, and no expedient was disdained 
by either party. At length, when the 
popular cause seemed desperate, the 


impolitic wickedness of James IL. 


afforded it an easy and enduring tri- 
umph. His encroachments had not. 
been practically very enormous. But. 
the principle of Freedom was at 
stake. Had it been lost, our national 
glory and our social happiness must 
have faded away. With justifiable 
ambition, William arrested his mad 
career. Into the agency by which 
the Revolution was eflected, it is 
needless here to enquire. The na- 
tion was delivered from a frightful 
grievance, and it cannot much con- 
duce to our understanding King Wil- 
liam’s character, to know that most. 
of those who invited him over were 
in the intimate confidence of King 
James, and afterwards, with consist- 
ent perfidy, betrayed his successor. 

They seem, however, to have held 
the truest principles of government. 
Nor is it difficult to account for this. 
They had received such practical 
instruction in politics as seldom falls 
to the lot of any age. By their own 
or by their fathers’ bitter experience, 
they knew that royalty cannot fall 
without crushing the state. This 
knowledge tempered their indigna- 
tion at its late transgressions. Com- 
pelled by irresistible necessity to. 
change the person, they transferred 
the office, with its attributes unim- 
paired, to the nearest prince of the 
blood, who was morally capable of 
governing the realm. 
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The Revolution, if it decided any 
thing, decided that the King was to 
govern in future strictly according 
to law. Of course, King William 
could not impugn this principle 
without vitiating his own title to the 
crown. Accordingly, no claims toa 
dispensing power were ever revived. 
One great difficulty of this reign was 
to combat the tendency of the House 
of Commons to convert their right 
of controlling the executive into a 
right to administrative authority on 
their own part. Had they succeeded 
ia this enterprise, a Republic would 
have been virtually established. 

Avoiding the opposite extremes 
of subserviency to those who had 
placed him upon the throne, and of 
using the power he possessed for the 
acquisition of further power, William 
scorned alike to purchase the crown 
by the sacrifice of its smallest gem, 
or to wield the prerogative in any 
cause, but that for which it was given 
into his hands. 

It affords no exception to this re- 
mark, that he submitted with great 

. reluctance to several wise but entire- 
ly new limitations, which Parliament 
thought it their duty toimpose upon 
his authority. It was natural that he 
should expect the revenue which 
had been enjoyed by his predeces- 
sors to be settled upon him for life. 
The Commons, on the other hand, 
were bound to provide against the 
recurrence ofan evil which had near- 
ly overwhelmed them, and to take 
care that the crown should not in 
future be wholly independent of 
their control. They, therefore, in- 
sisted upon a yearly appropriation 
of the supplies. The result has 
proved their wisdom. The demands 
of government have in general been 
cheerfully met, and the King and his 
Parliament, linked by the ties of 
common interest and of mutual con- 
fidence, have gone hand in hand in 
the maintenance of dignity and order. 

William reflected that he had been 
called to the throne, not to the ros- 
trum, to support the honour and 
happiness of the nation. He knew 
how entirely these depended upon 
the efficiency of his government. 
Popular rights must be vindicated 
and even advanced ; but these func- 
tions have not been assigned to the 
prince, who is no demagogue, but 
the protector of his people. For itis 
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in the adjustment of conflicting pre- 
tensions, notin the assertion of party 
opinions, that sovereign equity re- 
sides. Hence the monarch’s unwil- 
linguess to come into this arrange- 
ment of the supplies was creditable 
to him, although our lasting grati- 
tude is due to those who enforced it. 

Yet the very great advance of po- 
pular demands which produced the 
bill for triennial parliaments was 
met with a corresponding increase 
of firmness on the part of the sove- 
reign. He refused his assent, thus 
exercising a power which had been 
expressly vested in him by the con- 
stitution, and which varies only in 
form from the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in the case of very momentous 
differences with the crown. It is ob- 
vious, that in either case the adop- 
tion of a scheme upon which the 
nation is bent, can only be delayed. 
This law was enacted in the suc 
ceeding year, but King William had 
done well: he had proved to his 
subjects that nothing but the most 
sulemn expression of their opinion 
could bring him to endure a law 
which he believed to be pernicious. 
His objections to this measure, 
whether well or ill-grounded, were 
confirmed in the establishment of 
the septennial system by the follow- 
ing generation ; whose right to legis- 
late on this point can only be denied 
by those who deny sovereign autho- 
rity to King, Lords, and Commons! 

In this reign many excellent pro- 
visions were made for subjecting 
public business to the efficient 
inspection of Parliament. But the 
merit of the King consists not so 
much in his having devised any of 
these arrangements, as in his fixing 
the government and conducting it 
with vigour, while its form underwent 
extensive improvements, and in his 
consenting to measures required by 
the nation, though he seldom led the 
way in change. The principles of 
religious toleration which he re- 
duced, as far as he could, to prac- 
tice, show at once political sagacity 
and good-will to his people. Yet his 
sway was unpopular, and his times 
far from prosperous. This may be 
attributed partly to the general dis- 
trust arising from divided allegiance 
and wavering affections, partly to 
the continual drain of resources in 
the war with Louis XIV. 
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It is upon the moral conduct of 
this struggle that William’s reputa- 
tion chiefly rests. Had not the 
encroaching and boundless ambition 
of the French Monarch been with- 
stood, Holland must have fallen; and 
the power of our enemies, thus 
augmented, would have sufficed to 
restore the banished King as a mi- 
rister of their vengeance. Long, 
persevering, desperate resistance 
alone could stem the current. Allies 
were cold, the people dispirited by 
defeat. The King, repeatedly foiled, 
had no laurels of his own with 
which to shade the national distress. 
Yet by unremitting exertions, he ani- 
mated the sinking confederacy, and 
urged on his dejected people. Year 
after year he “ waged with fortune 
an unequal war,” but conscious of 
the integrity of his aim, he persisted 
till Frauce was worn out, and Eng- 
land and Holland were preserved to 
treasure up religious and political 
truth, the seeds of civilisation and 
amendment. But the horizon dark- 
ened again. William was not found 
wanting. His last labour was to lay 


down the scheme of the great conti- 
nental war which Marlborough so 


gloriously executed after his master’s 
politic spirit was at rest. 

That Great Britain has not decli- 
ned, like Spain, into a second-rate 
power; that instead of falling off in 
virtue, in industry, and in population, 
she has replenished the earth with 
her colonies and has made her tongue 
to be spoken, and the fruits of her 
industry to be known, ia every quar- 
ter of the globe : that her inhabitants 
enjoy personal comfort not conceived 
before, and personal freedom quite 
unparalleled—this is owing to the 
man who, amid calumny and danger, 
followed out right principles to the 
end, undismayed by the treachery 
of his ministers, and the blind re- 
sentment of a suffering people. 

___ Here we would gladly stop. But 
there is that in reserve which must 
_ branded with stern condemna- 

ion. 

_ He trampled upon law and justice 
in the attainder and execution of 
Sir John Fenwick for imputed trea- 
sons, of which there was no legal 
proof. 

He induced the Scottish nation to 
send a costly expedition to Darien, 
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and withdrew his protection most 
treacherously. Distress and poverty 
wasted the land; its improvement 
was checked for twenty years at 
least; and the Jacobites did not fa‘l 
to profit in due time by the spirit of 
universal indignation. Again, where 
was his sense of duty as a king, or 
his gallantry as a soldier, or his cor- 
science as a man, when he signed 
and countersigned with his own 
hand the death- warrant of the people 
of Glencoe? In spite of some clumsy 
endeavours to transfer the guilt to 
meaner culprits, this blood is upon 
the King’s head; nor is his infamy 
at all diminished by the participa- 
tion of the base Master of Stair, and 
the crafty savage Breadalbane. 

We are alarmed for our common 
nature when we find such a blemish 
upon such a-name. To what un- 
earthly stature would the errors of 
common men arise, were a stage 23 
wide afforded for their display ! Wii- 
liam was early engrossed with an~ 
xious care for the independence of 
Europe, and the support of freedom. 
Such was the fascination of these 
objects, that he ceased to lookewith 
interest upon any thing of less mo- 
ment. It would seem that his moral 
faculties became rigid; that in con- 
templating the noblest safeguards of 
human happiness, he gradually lost 
all sympathy with mankind. Insene 
sible of the graces and pleasures of 
society, he never knew those hours 
which renew the freshness of natu- 
ral feeling, and reunite to their spe- 
cies the statesman or the conqueror. 

But we must not be ungrateful. 
Whena hopeless prospect of anarchy 
was before us, he devoted his manly 
wisdom to our guidance. And sure- 
ly if we are proud of a single ex- 
ploit, or a single name, of the great 
Duke’s victories, or of the civil gran- 
deur of Chatham, he may justly 
claim our praise who preserved 
those free institutions under which 
alone such greatness can be reared 
—those institutions which France 
has in vain attempted to attain by 
bloodshed, and which William’s xo- 
minal admirers have not yet been 
able to overthrow,—those institu- 
tions without which our existence 
at this moment would have been 
doubtful,—our glory impossible. _ 


2p 
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DANA’S BUCCANEER. 


We have always respected, nay, 
admired, America and the Ameri- 
cans. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to hold cheap a whole world, and 
that anew one—if not spick and span 
fresh from nature, certainly teeming 
with novel and bold forms of life. 
After all, however, there is but one 
world on this earth good for much, 
and that is the world of the English 
language. Germany, and Italy, and 
France, and Spain, and Holland, and 
the Netherlands, and a few other 
countries, are all well enough in their 
way; but the outlandish lingos spo- 
ken there, if they do not altogether 
separate them from our sympathies 
—and nothing can do that with such 
capacious hearts as ours—greatly 
cool the warmth of our feelings, 
and to our ear carry with them an 
alien and estranging sound. This 
may be very unlike what might be 
expected from philosophers and ci- 
tizens of the world; but we are far 
from laying any claim to such a 
character, and are a set of sturdy, 

rejudiced,' bigoted, home-and-race- 

oving Scotsmen. True that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and Ireland 
were originally of various breeds; 
but we are all one now in the broad 
sense of one—and our twenty mil- 
lions and upwards—all linked by the 
ties of kindred—are, or ought to be 
a band of brothers. We have our 
quarrels, and animosities, and feuds 
—even, alas! to the shedding of 
blood ; but let any other nation wage 
war with us, and it will know once 
more what is the power and majesty 
of Union. Now the Americans are 
Englishmen, and Irishmen, and Scots- 
Ymen—Jonathan is but John Bull, or 
Pat, or Saunders, under a somewhat 
different climate, and a somewhat 
different form of government—and 
we look on the Atlantic but as the 
royal road connecting our islands and 
his continent, on which we pass to 
and fro, without crossing or jostling, 
by wind or steam, and keep up—may 
it be for ever—that friendship which, 


with those living at the other end of 
the highway, is an old inheritance 
bequeathed to them by their Pilgrim 
Fathers—and with us here a posses- 
sion received from our blood rela- 
tions on their frequent and welcome 
Visits to this their ancestral land. As 
for national jealousies and the like— 
why, such feelings are natural and 
far from unbecoming—they spring 
on both sides from a proud con- 
sciousness of our own worth, and 
some occasional suspicion on the one 
side, that the mother has not for: 
given, or at least forgotten the dis- 
obedience of her rebellious child— 
on the other, that the child, since she 
threw off her allegiance, has ceased 
to love the parent who was once also 
her queen. But all that is too absurd 
to be deeply rooted; and we firmly 
believe that there is a strong—a sa- 
cred attachment still between them 
whom so many things unite—and who 
are divided—though that not much, 
indeed but nominally—only by the 
sea. May peace be between us while 
time endures; and though we should 
be unwilling to go to war with any 
body, yet if the American Navy must 
have a brush with the French—and 
our national honour or interests de- 
mand or justify it—may a British 
squadron appear to windward—and 
the victory be to the Stars and Stripes 
—with or without the aid of the 
Leopards—not to the Tri-color. No 
fear of that—for we know by proof 
the metal of American ships and 
American seamen—and they alone 
are worthy of sailing in the same 
line of battle with a fleet of that 
power, who so long has held the 
dominion of the seas. 


** But hollo! 
thou go?” 


We had no intention of speaking 
about American ships and seamen, 
but of American poems and poets. 
Do our friends write as well as they 
fight? To say so would be to flatter ; 
them, we fear, far beyond the truth, 


my fancy, whither dost 
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but we see no reason to doubt, that 
the time may come when they will 
do so. Meanwhile, they fire away, 
both in prose and rhyme, with great 
spirit. To resume the image we 
have just laid down, with a view of 
getting rid of it, their small craft are 
equal to ourown. They have a fine 
frigate or two afloat, and we should 
not wonder to see them construct— 
live oak is not wanting—if not a 
first-rate, a two-decker. The Bryant 
is at present their finest vessel, but 
the Dana is of the same class; and 
the two, working together to wind- 
ward, might—at this moment—be 
supposed in the sunshine but one 
gleam of sail. 

Having with some difficulty dis- 
missed that image, let us go to work 
on this volume of Selections from the 
American Poets; and first let us take 
a glance over the Editor’s Introduc- 
tory Remarks. They are well 
written, and prove him to be a man 
of talents;—but he has forgot, if 
he ever knew it, the homely adage, 
“cut your coat according to your 
cloth ;” and pronounces a panegyric 
on the peculiar and characteristic 
features of American poetry, which 


is far indeed from being supported 
by its face as reflected in this mirror, 


‘* It has been asserted that no Ameri- 
can poet has, as yet, produced a continued 
poem, capable of arresting attention, and 
entitled to rank among the leading poetic 
efforts of other countries. This is, in 
some degree, true; but if we look into 
the peculiar circumstances of that coun- 
try, we shall observe the true causes 
which have operated to produce this re- 
sult. We shall perceive, from examining 
the situation of the American people, 
that it is less attributable to a dearth of 
poetic talent, than to a combination of 
circumstances prejudicial to its develope- 
ment ; and we shall perhaps conclude, 
from an inspection of the specimens here 
collected, that American intellect is not 
incapable of producing poetry of a very 
high order ; and of adapting its energies 
to the successful prosecution of even the 
most difficult enterprises of imaginative 
genius. We need not advert to their 
advancement in every branch of know- 
ledge that can be rendered profitable by 
application to practical purposes—their 
success in the different professional de- 
partments, and their multitude of inven- 
tions and improvements in the mechani- 
cal arts; but we maintain that, when 
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called forth by the necessary excitements, 
competition, the prospect of distinction, 
and a suitable reward, their talents would 
prove (as in some brilliant instances they 
have proved) equally successful in every 
department of literature. But, amid the 
cares of gain, the noise, the bustle, the 
distractions of agricultural, commercial, 
and political pursuits, which so univer- 
sally, and, in some measure, necessarily, 
engage the undivided attention of the po- 
pulation of this new country,—arnd with 
boundless resources, which daily afford 
new fields for speculation, and new chan- 
nels for every species of active enterprise, 
polite literature can scarcely be expected 
to be cultivated, except as a matter of 
taste or amusement. 

‘* We cannot therefore reasonably ex- 
pect that, in such leisure moments as are 
snatched from constant and perhaps la- 
borious occupations, and without a suffi- 
cient incentive of either rivalry, fame, or 
emolument, the American poet should, 
in many cases, produce poems requiring 
long, continued, and all-engrossing men- ~ 
tal exertion. But even under these cir- 
cumstances, the Americans have exhi- 
bited considerable poetic talent, and—not 
to mention living authors—Hopkins, 
Dwight, Barlow, Humphreys, Trumbull, 
Freneau, Sewell, Linn, Lathrop, Pren- 
tiss, Boyd, Clifton, Isaac Story, Allen 
Osborn, Spence, and Brainard, have pro- 
duced some performances which would be 
an honour to the poetical literature of 
any country. 

“ It is not the intention of the editor 
of this work, in the confined limits allot- 
ted to an introductory preface, to enter 
on a history of American poetical litera- 
ture, or to point out its distinguishing 
characteristics, and the many circum- 
stances which variously affect the Ame- 
rican and British poet. This would 
occupy a volume; and that the ignorance 
which prevails on this subject might be 
left without excuse, it should be under- 
taken. At the same time, he would ex- 
press the hope that these specimens will 
not be uninteresting of the poetry of a 
country, where the elements of visible 
nature afford altogether a different local 
habitation for the poet’s thoughts. The 
wide prairie, with its ‘ wild flock, that 
never needs a fold,’—the ‘ world of lakes,” 
with its bright expanse of waters—the 
high-roads of the future commerce of the 
world, where the navies of the earth 
might struggie for disputed possession, but 
where now, 

* With tawny limb, _ 
And belt and beads in sunlight wee 
The savage urges on his skiff like wild bird om 
the wag 
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the interminable wood, with its savage 
inmates and aboriginal population, where 
* The forest hero, train’d to wars, 
Quiver’d, and plumed, and lithe, and tall, 
And seam’d with glorious scars, 
Walks forth amid his reign to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear’— 


the legendary lore and romance of Indian 
life—the savage exploits of Indian war- 
fare—the characteristics of their different 
tribes—the fierce valour of the Peguods, 
the terror and scourge of the early colo- 
nists—the number and strength of the 
Mohecans, Pokanokets, and Narragan- 
setts, and the mystic superstitions of the 
Iroquois. The tide again of emigration, 
rushing with all the indomitable force of 
human enterprise into the hitherto im- 
pregnable fastnesses of nature’s wild do- 
mains, to haunts where stood the Indian 
bamlet— 
¢ Look now abroad—another race has fill’d 
These populous borders—wide the wood re- 
cedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are till’d ; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine disembower’d, and give to sun and 
breeze 
Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that tow’rd the western 


seas 
Spread like arapid flame among the autumnal 
ees’— 


such themes as these, it is hoped, will 
be found more than an adequate ex- 
change for the tamer beauties of a less 
luxuriant and various climate, and an 
over civilized and cultivated land. More- 
over, the great modifying principles of 
human sentiment are not the same. The 
constitution of the American govern- 
ment, customs and whole polity—the 
manners and individual views of attain- 
ment, and all that moulds social character 
and gives form to the commerce of life— 
those, too familiar to be dwelt on, must 
needs operate largely on the mind in all 
its varying occupations, and still most in 
poetry which so largely exhibits the fea- 
tures of the moral man. 

‘* Such poems have been generally chosen 
(with due regard to their real merit) as 
were thought most likely, by their de- 
scriptive powers, to convey, through the 
medium of common associations, forcible 
and faithful impressions of the striking 
characteristics of the New World—the 
leading external features, and the inter- 
nal operations of habits and institutions, 
on the moral character. In these selec- 
tions will be felt and seen, the living 
spirit, the moving realities, and the stri- 
king natural features of America, more 
vitally preserved, and perceptibly true and 
characteristic, than in all the tours and 
sketches that have teemed from the press, 
on this topic, that at present engages so 
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large a share of public attention; and 
that this praise is not the mere utterance 
of editorial partiality, will, it is trusted, 
be amply borne out by the contents of 
this work.” 


Now, we ask the clever editor 
what he would beat? “It has been 
asserted,” he says, “ that no Ameri- 
can poet has as yet produced a con- 
tinued poem capable of arresting at- 
tention, and entitled to rank among 
the leading poetic efforts of other 
countries.” To speak plainly, and 
not after that absurd fashion, Ame- 
rica has produced no great poem. 
Our friend says, “ this is in some de- 
gree true ;” but he should not speak 
nonsense. Jvel Barlow’s Columbiad 
has picturesque passages—but it is 
mortal dull. What follows is acute 
enough; but the critic carries his ar- 
gument too far ; for genius has de- 
voted itself to poetry under circum- 
stances even less favourable and fos- 
tering thanin America—and achieved 
far greater triumphs. He “ main- 
tains” that, when called forth by the 
necessary excitements, American ta- 
lents will be as successful in every 
department of literature, as in the 
professional departments and the 
mechanical arts. Why, any man may 
maintain any thing; but what we 
wanted from an editor of such a vo- 
lume as this was not prophecy of 
the future—but a fair appreciation 
of the poetry already in existence. 
His pompous folly is here incredible. 
He says it would occupy a volume 
to point out the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the American poetical 
literature, and the many circum- 
stances which variously affect the 
American and British poet. Hea- 
ven forefend he should ever write 
such atome! For the little he has 
said—as we hinted above—is hum- 
bug. American poetry, so far from 
being conversant familiarly or aw- 
fully with prairies, lakes, and 
woods, is provokingly barren of 
such imagery; and as for the “sa- 
vage inmates and aboriginal po- 
amon though we quoted from 

ryant, a year or two ago, some fine 
stanzas in which they were spoken 
of well, they seldom make any figure 
in American poetry, and when they 
do, are a set of foolish feathered 
failures. Campbell’s Outalissi 
worth them all many million times 
over—as their own best critics have 
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confessed ; and where our editor 
may have met with them we do not 
know, but certainly it was not in his 
own volume of Selections—* the 
fierce valour of the Peguods, the 
number and fatal strength of the 
Mohecans, Pokanokets, and Narra- 
gansetts, and the mystic supersti- 
tions of the Iroquois.” Then he talks 
magnificently of the tide of emi- 
=— rushing with indomitable 
orce into hitherto impregnable fast- 
nesses ; and of the great modifyin 
principles of human sentiment, an 
so forth, all which, he declares with 
brazen-faced assurance, gives a cha- 
racter to American poetry distin- 
guishing it.remarkably from Euro- 
pean. Fudge! There is nearly an 
utter, and a very woful, absence of 
all such characteristics; and when 
he says triumphantly, towards the 
close of his short preface, “ that in 
these selections will be felt and seen 
the living spirit, the moving realities, 
and the striking natural features of 
America, more vitally preserved, 
and perceptibly true and character- 
istic than in all the tours and sketch- 
es that have teemed from the press,” 
he utters a gross untruth—and he 
knows it. This may seem severe 
language, but he who practises de- 
ception must feel the knout. Let 
him repent, and cancel the preface, 
and we hope the public will soon 
buy the whole Edition. 

We remember some years ago ha- 
ving been greatly struck, in Speci- 
mens of the American Poets—a Col- 
lection in three volumes, which some 
consummate villain has stolen from 
us—with “ The Buccaneer,” by 
Richard H. Dana. It is included in 
this volume, and we pronounce it by 
far the most powerful and original 
of American poetical compositions. 
The power is Mr Dana’s own; but 
the style—though he has made it his 
own too—is coloured by that of 
Crabbe, of Wordsworth, and of 
Coleridge. He is no servile fol- 
lower of those great masters, but his 
genius has been inspired by theirs— 
and he almost places himself on 
level with them by this extraordi- 
nary story—we mean on the level on 
which they stand in such poems as 
the Old Grimes of Crabbe, the Pe- 
ter Bell of Wordsworth, and the An- 
cient Mariner of Coleridge. The 
Buccaneer is not equal to any one 
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of them—but it belongs to the same 
class, and shows much of the same 
power in the delineation of the mys- 
terious workings of the passions and 
the imagination. 

The opening is very beautiful. 


THE BUCCANEER. 


‘* The island lies nine leagues away. 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes 
her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling 
foam. 


‘* But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


‘* And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sounds with bleatings of the 
flocks, 
That feed about the vale amongst the rocks. 


‘* Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapp’d in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murder’d 
men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


** But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 
A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear : 
Each motion’s gentle : all is kindly done— 
Come, listen, how from crime this isle was~ 
won.” 


Twelve years are gone since the- 
King of this isle was Matthew Lee. 
Dana, with forceful touches, de- 
scribes the murderer—a dark, low, 
brawny man, with thick set brows, 


and small grey eyes. High cheek- 

bones be had too—we warrant him— 

and his face was broad across them 

—and hard—like hammered brass. 

Fierce both in mirth and toil ; 

© Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there 
were, 

Speak mildly, when he would, or look in 
fear.” 


We hare sat in condemned cells 
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with a good many murderers of 


merit. All their eyes were grey— 
their voices soft—several hada lisp— 
and one—the cruellest of cut-throats 
—likewise a burr. They had all cour- 
teous manners — and, though with 
villanous low foreheads, did not 
seem to be deficient in understand- 
ing; while all of them were men of 
tolerably good education, and ap- 
peared to like reading the Bible. 
How many murders Matt com- 
mitted before he attained to the sole 
sovereignty of the island, we are not 
told; but the most lucrative is thus 
— hinted at in a few dismal 
nes. 


‘* Amidst the uproar of the storm, 
And by the lightning’s sharp, red glare, 
Were seen Lee’s face and sturdy form ; 
His axe glanced quick in air. 
Whose corpse at morn is floating in the 
sedge ? 
‘ There’s blood and hair, Matt, on thy axe’s 
edge.’ 


** © Nay, ask him yonder ; let him tell, 
I make the brute, not man, my mark. 
Who walks these cliffs, needs heed him 
well! 
Last night was fearful dark. 
Think ye the lashing waves will spare or 
feel ! 
An ugly gash !—these rocks—they cut like 
steel,’ 


** He wiped his axe ; and, turning round, 
Said with a cold and harden’d smile, 
* The hemp is sav’d—the man is drown’d, 
Wilt let him float awhile, 
* Or give him christian burial on the strand ? 
He’ll find his fellows peaceful ‘neath the 
sand.’ ” 


Matthew Lee was extravagant— 
his waste was greater than his gain 
—and he said to himself, “ I'll try 
the merchant’s trade.” So he set 
sail in a well-manned and deep- 
laden vessel, resolved, by way of 
change, to circumvent, rather than to 
kill. But the sea has a way anda 
will of his own—and one night took 
high in dudgeon the laughing blas- 

hemies of skipper and crew of the 
a Trader. So he woke his waves 


“ Their white tops, flashing through the 
night, 

Gave to the eager straining eye 

A wild and shifting light.”” 


The good ship having sprung a 
leak, and the pumps being choked, 
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Matt had nothing else for it but to 
lighten her by throwing the cargo 
overboard to the Devil, whom he 
heard riding on the blast. 


‘¢ The sea has like a plaything toss’d 
That heavy hull the livelong night. 
The man of sin—he is not lost : 
Soft breaks the morning light. 
Torn spars and sail,—her cargo in the 
deep— 
The ship makes port with slow and labouring 
sweep, 


*¢ Within a Spanish port she rides. 
Angry and sour’d, Lee walks her deck. 
‘Then peaceful trade a curse betides ?— 
And thou, good ship, a wreck! 
Ill luck in change !—-Ho! cheer ye up, my 
men ! 
Rigg’d, and at sea, we'll to old work again!’” 


What that old work was you can 
guess. But you cannot guess his 
next crime. Hitherto the tale has 
been told by glooms and flashes, that 
alternately strew darkness and light 
on the character and life of the Buc- 
caneer. But now we have a more 
continuous and sustained strain— 
and we cannot help noticing the 
fine effect of the lyrical transition 
from the port of Spain to the con- 
dition of that country, and a tale of 
tears arising out of it—soon to bea 
tale of blood. We must—in justice 
to the Poet—give the passage entire. 


«¢ A sound is in the Pyrenees! 
Whirling and dark, comes roaring down 
A tide, as of a thousand seas, 
Sweeping both cowl and crown. 
On field and vineyard thick and red it stood. 
Spain’s streets and palaces are full of 
blood ;— 


‘¢ And wrath and terror shake the land; 
The peaks shine clear in watchfire lights ; 
Soon comes the tread of that stout band— 
Bold Arthur and his knights. 
Awake ye, Merlin! Hear the shout from 
Spain! 


The spell is broke !— Arthur is come again! 


‘¢ Too late for thee, thou young, fair 
bride ; 
The lips are cold, the brow is pale, 
That thou didst kiss in love and pride. 
He cannot hear thy wail, . 
Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmur d 
sound— 


His couch is cold and lonely in the ground. 


“* He fell for Spain—her Spain no more; 
For he was gone who made it dear ; 
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And she would seek some distant shore, 
At rest from strife and fear, 
And wait amidst her sorrows till the day 
His voice of love should call her thence 


away. 


‘¢ Lee feign’d him grieved, and bow’d him 
low. 
*T would joy his heart could he but aid 
So good a lady in her woe, 
He meekly, smoothly said. 
With wealth and servants she is soon aboard, 
And that white steed she rode beside her 
lord. 


** The sun goes down upon the sea ; 
The shadows gather round her home. 
* How like a pall are ye to me ! 
My home how like a tomb! 
O! blow, ye flowers of Spain, above his 
head— 
Ye will not blow o’er me when I am dead.’ 


“ And now the stars are burning bright ; 
¥et still she looks towards the shore 
Beyond the waters black in night. 
* I ne’er shall see thee more! 

Ye’re many, waves, yet lonely seems your 

flow, 
And I’m alone—scarce know I where I 
go. 


** Sleep, sleep, thou sad one, on the sea! 
The wash of waters lulls thee now; 
His arm no more will pillow thee, 
Thy hand upon his brow. 
He is not near, to hush thee, or to save. 
The ground is his—the sea must be thy 
grave. 


*¢ The moon comes up—the night goes 
on. 
Why in the shadow of the mast, 
Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone ? 
Thy pledge, man ; keep it fast! 
Bethink thee of her youth and sorrows, 
Lee: 
Helpless, alone—and, then, her trust in 
thee! 


“ When told the hardships thou hadst 
borne, 
Her words were to thee like a charm. 
With uncheer’d grief her heart is worn. — 
Thou wilt not do her harm ! 
He looks out on the sea that-sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath—‘ It is too still to- 
night.’ 


** He sleeps; but dreams of massy gold, 
And heaps of pearl. He stretch’d his 
hands 


He hears a a Ill man, withhold ! * 
A pale one near him stands ; 
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Her breath comes deathly cold upon his 
cheek ; 

Her touch is cold. He wakes with piercing 
shriek. 


“ He wakes ; but no relentings wake 
Within his angry restless soul. 
£ What, shall a dream Matt’s purpose 
shake ? 
The gold will make all whole. 
Thy merchant’s trade has nigh unmann’d 
thee, lad ! 
What, balk thy chance because a woman’s 
sad ?” 


** He cannot look on her mild eye— 
Her patient words his spirit quell. 
Within that evil heart there lie 
The hates and fears of hell. 
His speech is short; he wears a surly brow. 
There’s none will hear her shriek. What 
fear ye now? 


** The workings of the soul ye fear ; 
Ye fear the power that goodness hath ; 
Ye fear the Unseen One, ever near, 
Walking his ocean path. 

From out the silent void there comes & 

ery— 
* Vengeance is mine! 
is nigh ?” 


Lost man, thy doom 


“ Nor dread of ever-during woe, 
Nor the sea’s awful solitude, 
Can make thee, wretch, thy crime forego. 
Then, bloody hand—to blood! 
The scud is driving wildly over head !— 
The stars burn dim; the ocean moans its 
dead. 


‘* Moan for the living—moan our sins, 
The wrath of man, more fierce than 
thine. 
Hark! still thy waves! — The work 
begins— 
He makes the deadly sign. 
The crew glide down like shadows. Eye 
and hand 
Speak fearful meanings through that silent 
band. . 


‘“‘ They’re gone, The helmsman stands 
alone ; 
And one leans idly o’er the bow. 
Still as a tomb the ship keeps on ; 
Nor sound nor stirring now. 
Hush, hark! as from the centre of the 
deep— 
Shrieks—fiendish yells! they stab them im 
their sleep. 


** The scream of rage, the groan, the 
strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid ery, 
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The panting, stifled prayer for life, 
The dying’s heaving sigh, 
The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fix’d, 
still glare, 
And fear’s and death's cold sweat—they all 
are there! 


** On pale, dead men, on burning cheek, 
On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that with the warm blood reek, 
Shines the dim cabin Jamp. 
Lee look’d. ‘ They sleep so sound,’ he 
laughing said, 
*They’ll scarcely wake for mistress or for 
maid,’ 


“ A erash! 
and then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men. 
°Tis hers !—O God, redeem 
From worse than death thy suffering, helpless 
child ! 
That dreadful cry again— sharp, sharp, and 
wild! 


They’ve forced the door, — 


** Tt ceased. With speed o’ th’ lightning’s 
flash, 

A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 

Shoots by.—A leap—a quick, short 
splash! 

*Tis gone !—There’s nothing there ! 


The waves have swept away the bubbling 
tide 

Bright-crested waves, how proudly on ye 
ride! 


** She’s sleeping in her silent cave, 

Nor hears the stern, loud roar above, 

Or strife of man on land or wave. 

Young thing! thy home of love 
Thou soon hast reach’d !—Fair, unpolluted 

thing ! 
They harm’d thee not !— Was dying suffer- 
ing ?” 
* * * * 

Murder she could not shun—but 
the sea received her unpolluted. Da- 
na did right in saving her from viola- 
tion—the sin of rape was on their 
souls though her body was free from 
its stain—and pity is the more pro- 
found when not disturbed by horror. 
Why waxes Matthew Lee’s dark face 
80 white ? He shudders in supersti- 
tion. A spirit was it? Who heard any 
tread on deck—any splash in the 
sea? But that fit is gone, and he is 
indecent on the dead. 


“* And then the ribald laughed. The jest, 
Though old and foul, loud laughter drew. 
And words more foul came from the rest 


Of that infernal crew. 
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Note Heaven! their blasphemy, their bro- 


ken trust ! 
Lust hardens murder — murder 


panders 
lust.” 


No formal description is any 
where given of the crew—but we 
fee] that they were judiciously cho- 
sen—and that they were not men to 
be afraid of ghosts. Not when at 
their cups—yet who knows but that 
each murderer in his berth had a visit 
every _— from the nightmare ; 
and that Sleep lashed them all —na- 
ked—each Bloody-hand by himself 
—with her cat-o’-nine tails, to hell ! 
But now they are all broad awake, 
and have work to do e’er they sit 


.down to sup, and curse, and sing. 


They had murdered all below—ex- 
cept the White War Horse, who used 
to carry the drowned Lady’s Lover 
and her Lord. Shall they cut his 
throat too? No. Let him havea swim. 
So overboard with him alive along 
with the dead bodies. 


‘* Now slowly up they bring the dead 
From out that silent, dim-lit room. 
No prayer at their quick burial said— 
No friend to weep their doom. 
The hungry waves have seized them one by 
one ; 
And, swallowing in their prey, go roaring on. 


** Cries Lee, ‘ We must not be betray’d. 
?Tis but to add another corse ! 
Strange words, ’tis said, an ass once bray"d. 
T’ll never trust a horse ! 
We'll throw him on the waves alive ! 
swim ; 
For once a horse shall ride—we all ride him.” 


Hell 


** Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 
As rang far o’er the waters wide ; 
It shook with fear the stoutest frame— 
That horse is on the tide ! 
As the waves leave, or lift him up, his ery 
Comes lower now—and now, ‘tis near and 
high. 


‘¢ And through the swift wave’s yesty 
crown 
His scared eyes shoot a fiendish light, 
And fear seems wrath, He now sinks 
down, 
Now heaves again to sight, 
Then drifts away; yet all that night they 
hear 
Far off that dreadful cry. But morn 1s ncar- 


* ©, hadst thou known what deeds were 
done, 
When thou wert shining far away, 
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Wouldst thou let fall, calm-coming sun, 
Thy warm and silent ray ? 
The good are in their graves ; thou canst not 
cheer 
Their dark, cold mansions. 
here. 


Sin alone is 


‘* ¢ The deed ’s complete ! 
ours ! 
There, wash away that bloody stain ! 
Pray who'd refuse what fortune showers ? 
Now, lads, we'll lot our gain, 
Must fairly share, you know, what's fairly 
got! 
A truly good night’s work ! 
was not?’ 


The gold is 


Who ’Il say ’t 


“ There’s song, and oath, and gaming 
dee 
Hot words, and laughter—mad carouse : 
There’s nought of prayer, and little sleep. 
The devil keeps the house ! 
* Lee cheats!’ cried Jack.—Lee struck him 
to the heart. 
* That’s foul!” one mutter'd.—‘ Fool! you 
take your part !— 


‘* ¢ The fewer heirs the richer, man ! 
Hold forth thy palm, and keep thy prate ! 
Our life, we read, is but a span. 
What matters, soon or late ? 
Death comes!’—On shore, and ask’d how 
many died ? 
‘ That sickness swept near half,’ said Lee, 
and sigh’d. 


** Within our bay, one stormy night, 
The isle’s men saw boats make for shore, 
With here and there a dancing light 
That flash’d on man and oar. 
When hail’d, the rowing stopt, and all was 
dark, 
* Ha! lantern work !—We'll home !— 
They’re playing shark !’ 


‘* Next day, at noon, towards the town, 
All stared and wonder’d much to see, 
Matt and his men come strolling down. 
The boys shout, ‘ Here comes Lee!’ 

* Thy ship, good Lee ?’ * Not many leagues 

from shore 
Our ship by chance took fire.’-— They learnt 
no more. 


‘* He and his crew were flush of gold. 
* You did not lose your cargo, then ?’ 
—‘ Learn, where all ’s fairly bought and 
sold, 
Heaven prospers those true men. 
Forsake your evil ways, as we forsook 
Our ways of sin, and honest courses took ! 


“* Wouldst see my log-book ? fairly writ, 
With pen of steel, and ink like blood ! 
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—How lightly doth the conscience sit! 
Learn, truth’s the only good.’ 

And thus, with flout, and cold and impious 

jeer, 

He fled repentance, if he ’scaped not fear.” 
Matt is now rich, and resolves to 

lead a life of pleasure on shore. We 

are not told whether he took a 

ready-made house or built a new 

one—nor does Mr Dana tell us whe- 

ther its site had a southern or a 

northern aspect—only 


‘¢ That riot reigns within, 

And brawl and laughter shake that house of 
sin.” 

Matt is merry—or fain would be so 

—for the jolly dog 


*¢ Remorse and fear now drowns in drink.” 


Why, in such a case there was no 
thing else for it. But Remorse is a 
perfect sand-bank that swallows the 
sea. He can drink a gallon of Glen- 
livet or Cogniac without turning a 
hair. His head, however, can be 
made to swim at last—and his heart 
to quake—and then Lord pity him! 
how he stares! He calls that sing- 
ing! He has volunteered a solo of 
groans—set on four flats for the first 
bar or two—and then on a dozen 
sharps at the fewest. Da capo. Such 
laughter is really too bad—and his 
pals call it the Devil’s Howl. But he 
is a great man nevertheless. 
‘¢ Matt lords it now throughout the isle, 
His hand falls heavier than before, 
All dread alike his frown or smile, 
None come within his door, 
Save those who dipp’d their hands in blood 
with him ; 
Save those who laugh'd to sec the white horse 
swim.” 

This very night last year was the 
night of that massacre, and the mur- 
derers must needs celebrate their 
anniversary. “Bring us women, 
bring us wine!”? Was that the cry ? 
No—no—they cannot now be pes- 
tered by the popinjays—besides, the 
pretty polls might prate and peach. 
So the party consists wholly of males 
and murderers. ’Tis now the very 
hour—the very minute—the Captain 
kens by his gold chronometer—that 
the White Horse was made to walk 
the plank—and was drifted away on 
the flowing foam, while far-off was 
heard that dreadful cry !—See! see! a 
red light on the waters.— What may it 
mean? Matt’s grey eyes are enlarged 
in green light—and burn as if they 
would set fire to his thickset brows. 
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‘¢ Not bigger than a star it seems : 
And, now, ’tis like the bloody moon : 
And, now, it shoots in hairy streams 
Its light !—’ Twill reach us soon ! 
A ship! and all on fire !—hull, yards and 
mast ! 
Her sheets are sheets of flame !—She’s near- 
ing fast ! 


‘¢ And now she rides, upright and still, 
Shedding a wild and lurid light 
Around the cove, on inland hill 
Waking the gloom of night. 
All breathes of terror! Men in dumb amaze 
Gaze on each other ’neath the horrid blaze. 


Tt scares the sea-birds from their nests. 
They dart and wheel with deaf’ning 
screams ; 
Now dark,—and now their wings and 
breasts 
Flash back disastrous gleams. 
O sin, what hast thou done on this far 
earth ? 
The world, O man, is wailing o’er thy birth. 


** And what comes up above that wave, 
So ghastly white ?—a spectral head! 
A horse’s head !—(May heaven save 
Those looking on the dead, — 
The waking dead!) There on the sea he 
stands— 
The spectre-horse !—He moves; he gains 
the sands ! 


** Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 

Are streaming with a cold, blue light. 

Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 

The spectre-horse to-night ! 

His path is shining like a swift ship’s 
wake ; 

He gleams before Lee’s door like day’s gray 

break. 


“* The revel now is high within ; 
Tt breaks upon the midnight air. 
They little think, ’midst mirth and din, 
What spirit waits them there. 
As if the sky became a voice, there spread 
A sound to appal the living, stir the dead. 


** The spirit-steed sent up the neigh. 
It seem’d the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damn’d away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky : the shore 
Jarr’d hard, as when the thronging surges 
roar. 


** Tt rang in ears that knew the sound ; 

And hot flushed cheeks are blanch’d with 
fear. 

And why does Lee look wildly round? 

Thinks he the drown’d horse near 2 
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He drops his cup—his lips are stiff with 
fright. 

Nay, sit thee down !—lIt is thy banquet night, 


*¢ ¢ T cannot sit. I needs must go: 
The spell is on my spirit now, 
I go to dread—I go to wo!’ 
O, who so weak as thou, 
Strong man!—His hoofs upon the door- 
stone, see, 
The shadow stands !—His eyes are on thee, 
Lee !— 


‘*¢ Thy hair pricks up !—* O, I must bear 
His damp, cold breath! It chills my 
frame ! 
His eyes—their near and dreadful glare 
Speak that I must not name!’ 
Thou’rt mad to mount that horse!—* A 
power within, 
I must obey—cries, ‘* mount thee, man of 
sin!”” 


“‘ He’s now astride the spectre’s back, 
With rein of silk, and curb of gold. 
’Tis fearful speed :—the rein is slack 
Within his senseless hold : 
Nor doth he touch the shade he strides— 
upborne 
By an unseen power.—God help thee, man 
forlorn ! 


_ * He goes with speed: he goes with 
dread ! 
And now they’re on the hanging steep! 
And now! the living and the dead, 
They'll make the horrid leap! 
The horse stopt short :—his feet are on the 
verge. 
He stands, like marble, high above the surge. 


*¢ And, nigh, the tall ship yet burns on, 
With red-hot spars and crackling flame. 
From hull to gallant, nothing’s gone, 
She burns, and yet’s the same ! 
Her hot, red flame is beating, all the night, 
On man and horse, in their cold, phosphor 
light. 


*¢ Through that cold light the fearful man 
Sits looking on the burning ship. 
Thou ne’er again wilt curse and ban. 
How fast he moves the lip! 
And yet he does not speak, or make a sound! 
What see you, Lee,— the bodies of the 
drown’d! 


***T look, where mortal man may not— 
Into the chambers of the deep. 
I see the dead, long, long forgot— 
I see them in their sleep. 
A dreadful power is mine, which none can 
know, ° 
Save he who leagues his soul with death and 


WO. 
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It is not now a stormy night— but 
a serene—and the last, low, melan- 
choly ray of the waning moon shines 
towards him—but he sees but the 
ship. The night wears away, and 
the burning vessel grows less and 
less bright as the grey dawn returns. 


‘‘ The spectre steed now slowly pales ; 
Now changes like the moonlit cloud ; 
That cold, thin light, now slowly fails, 
Which wrapt them like a shroud. 
Both ship and horse are fading into air— 
Lost, mazed, alone, see Lee is standing 
there !” 


The morning is fresh and fair, and 
beauty and happiness are circling in 
the air, floating on the sea, and wan- 
dering to and fro along the shore. 
But Lee is blind and deaf and stirs 
not more than a stone. 


‘¢ The hot sun beats upon his head, 
He stands beneath its broad, fierce blaze, 
As stiff and cold as one that’s dead : 
A troubled dreamy maze 
Of some unearthly horror, all he knows— 
Of some wild horror past, and coming woes.” 


Evening comes—“ the gull has found 
her place on shore ”—the sun sinks 
—all is still but the ocean’s weary 
roar—and 


‘¢ There stands the man unblest.” 


He looks round as if hoping to see 
his mates—but they come not; he 
finds power to walk homewards ; 
and 


“* As he his door-stone past, the air blew 
chill. 

The wine is on the board: Lee, take thy 
fill.” 


Not a single soul in the house. 
Whither they have all gone he knows 
not, nor asks—but gone they are— 
and he never sees the face of one of 
them again in this world. ’Twas no 
vision of his own—the vision of the 
white horse from the sea, and of the 
fiery ship. They too saw it—they 
too heard it shriek—and the mur- 
derers, whom no fear of human law 
could appal, have drowned or hang- 
ed themselves, or have fled away 
from that intolerable island to wan- 
der over the unhaunted spots—if 
such there be—of some central wil- 
derness beyond reach of the sea. 
“Lee, take thy fill of wine!” And he 
drinks despair. But there are some 
human hearts—Christopher North 
verily believes with Ri Dana— 
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nor despair nor remorse can break. 
And if unbroken, however shook, 
sin will continue to have her dwell- 
ing there, and leave open the door, 
day and night, for the entrance of 
crime. 


‘“* He walks within the day’s full glare 
Adarken’d man. Where’er he comes, 
All shun him. Children peep and stare; 
Then, frighted, seek their homes. 
Through all the crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They point and say —‘ There goes the evil 
man !’ 


** He turns, and curses in his wrath 
Both man and child; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path ; 
But there he cannot stay : 
Terror and madness drive him back to men ; 
His hate of man to solitude again. 


‘ Time passes on, and he grows bold— 
His eye more fierce, his oaths more 
loud, 
None dare from Lee the hand withhold ; 
He rules and scoffs the crowd, 
But still at heart there lies a secret fear ; 
For now the year’s dread round is drawing 
near,” 


Do the islanders, whose hands are 
clean—at least of blood—see the 
spectre-horse and spectre-ship ? We 
know not. But they see Lee’s eyes 
—and, full of horror as they are, 
they know that he is not insane. 
The Day is come—and will he cele- 
brate a second anniversary ? 


* * * * 
‘¢ He swears; but he is sick at heart ; 
He laughs ; but he turns deadly pale. 
His restless eye and sudden start— 
These tell the dreadful tale 
That will be told: it needs no words from thee, 
Thou self-sold slave to fear and misery. 


‘¢ Bond-slave of sin, see there—that light! 
‘Ha! take me—take me from its blaze !* 
Nay, thou must ride the steed to-night ! 
But many weary days 
And nights will shine and darken o’er thy 
head, 
Ere thou wilt go with him to meet the dead. 


“¢ Again the ship lights all the land ; 
Again Lee strides the spectre-beast ; 
Again upon the cliff they stand— 
This once thou'lt be released ! 
Gone horse and ship; but Lee's last hope 
is o'er 5 
Nor laugh, nor scoff, nor rage, can help him 
more. 
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** His spirit heard that spirit say, 
* Listen !—I twice have come to thee. 
Once more—and then a dreadful way ! 
And thou must go with me!’ 
Ay, cling to earth as sailor to the rock ! 
Sea-swept, suck’d down in the tremendous 


shock. 


+ He goes !—So thou must loose thy hold, 
And go with death; nor breathe the balm 
Of early air, nor light behold, 
Nor sit thee in the calm 
Of gentle thoughts, where good men wait 
their close.— 
In life, or death, where look’st thou for re- 
pose ?”” 


In our abridgement the Tale has 
seemed almostall one uninterrupted 
series of guilt and misery ; but sweet 
and soothing imagery is sometimes 
very skilfully introduced for relief’s 
sake, and sometimes, too, touches of 
tenderness that may awaken tears. 
We are brought at last almost to pity 
Matthew Lee—for at last he feels 
his sin with all the repentance in his 
power—he is very miserable—and 
“misery is a sacred thing’”— even 
the misery of a murderer. 


** Who’s yonder on that long, black ledge, 


Which makes so far into the sea ? 
See! there he sits, and pulls the sedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
So weak and pale ? A year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round this 
shore. 


** And on the shingles now he sits, 
And rolls the pebbles ’neath his hands ; 
Now walks the beach ; then stops by fits, 
And scores the smooth, wet sands ; 
Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that 
bounds 
The isle ; then home from many weary 
rounds. 


** They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand ? 
—‘ I wish, I wish that I might go! 
But I would go by land ; 
And there’s no way that I can find—I’ye 
tried 
All day and night !'"—He look’d towards the 
sea and sigh'd. 


“* Tt brought the tear to many an eye, 
That, once, his eye had made to quail. 
* Lee, go with us; our sloop rides nigh ; 
Come ! help us hoist her sail.’ 
He shook.—‘ You know the spirit-horse I 
ride ! 
He'll let me on the sea with none beside !” 
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‘* He views the ships that come and go, 
Looking £0 like to living things. 
Oh! ’tis a proud and gallant show 
Of bright and broad spread wings 
Flinging a glory round them, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the un- 
sounded deep. 


** And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And send the sparkling brine 
Into the air; then rush to mimic strife -— 
Glad creatures of the sea! How all seems 
life |— 


* But not to Lee. He sits alone: 
No fellowship nor joy for him. 
Borne down by wo, he makes no moan, 
Though tears will sometimes dim 
That asking eye. —O, how his worn thoughts 
crave— 
Not joy again, but rest within the grave. 


‘* The rocks are dripping in the mist 
That lies so heavy off the shore. 
Scarce seen the running breakers !—list 
Their dull and smother’d roar ! 
Lee hearkens to their voice. —‘ I hear, I hear 
You call.—Not yet!—I know my time is 
near !’ 


‘* And now the mist seems taking shape, 
Forming a dim, gigantic ghost, — 
Enormous thing !—There’s no escape ; 
’Tis close upon the coast. 
Lee kneels, but cannot pray.—Why mock 
him so? 
The ship has clear’d the fog, Lee, see her go! 


‘* A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song. 
Its tones come winding up those heights, 
Telling of wo and wrong ; 
And he must listen till the stars grow dim, 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 


‘* O, it is sad that aught so mild 
Should bind the soul with bands of fear ; 
That strains to soothe a little child, 
The man should dread to hear ! 
But sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace 
—unstrung 
The harmonious chords to which the angels 
sung.” 


He often sits now, in a state of stu- 
por, on some stone, within the savage 
sea-roar ; and it might seem, to look 
at him, that he were more than half- 
dead—insensate now to the misery 
within as to the heat or cold, the sun, 
or the spray. But the doomed night 
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comes that is again to bring the Pale 
Horse. An ass once brayed articu- 
late speech —quoth Matt—and a 
horse may tell tales—and so saying, 
he showed him overboard. And odd 
enough, the identical animal does tell 
tales, and to Matt’s feelings, beats 
Balaam’s charger all to sticks. 


‘¢ © Twice have I come for thee,’ it said. 
¢ Once more, and none shall thee behold. 
Come! live one, to the dead.’ ’’ 


The apparition of the ship again 
faintly illumines, and for the last 
time, the Bay. Formerlyshe showed 
wide sheetsof flame and shafted fire. 


‘* But now she rolls a naked hulk, and 
throws 

A rushing light ; then, settling, down she 
goes.” 


And where she sunk up slowly came 
The spectre-horse from out the sea. 
And there he stands! His‘pale sides flame. 
He’ll meet thee shortly, Lee. 
He treads the waters as a solid floor ; 
He’s moving on. Lee waits him at the 
door.” 


Matt is loath to mount—but mount 
he must—the night is black—but the 
horse is white—and 


‘‘ Within that horrid light he rides the 
deep.” 

He goes by Water to Fire—and 
tuere is an end of the poem. We 
hope you like it—for we do very 
much; but our page is done—our 
candle burned out—our pen a blunt 
nose—and you must be your own 
critic. There is room and radiance 
but for the ultimate stanza. 


‘* The earth has washed away its stain. 
The seal’d up sky is breaking forth, 
Mustering its glorious hosts again 
From the far south and north. 
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The climbing moon plays on the rippling 


sea, 
O! whither on its waters rideth Lee? ” 


No creature alive so loath to die as 
acandle! Thou hast no need thus 
to tremble on the brink of expira- 
tion, O innocent—yea, useful Wick! 
Thy whole life has been spent in 
pouring lustre on peace. For rueful 
though the tale and ghastly, on which 
we have been poring in Dana’s pic- 
tured pages, our heart all the while 
has been calm in its profounder 
depths, and from the stillness of its 
own regions has been listening to the 
rage of the wicked subsiding intosul- 
lenness, just like the rage of the sea. 
But the sea after storm is not long 
sullen—he soon grows serene—and 
is revisited by shadowy stars; where- 
as the wicked are to the last restless 
—and with moanings of misery dis- 
appear in the blind hollow of night. 

Flickering yet! Nay resuscitated 
by the Saveall—and absolutely show- 
ing off ina series of small blazes! 
We never use an extinguisher with- 
out a sigh. A natural death shalt 
thou be allowed to die. There— 
thou art dead. The change from 


light to darkness: brings a change 
over the spirit of our dream. We 
have crossed the Atlantic—and are 
sitting with Bryant and Dana at a 


Symposium. “ Christopher North 
in America.” On our return to 
Europe we shall sell our Journal 
to our good friends, the Black- 
woods, fora ransom. But the ques- 
tion now is—how we are to find our 
way to bed? We must make up our 
minds to see Death on the Pale 
—— in our dreams. Dana! fare- 
well. 
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THE RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS. 


Ir is impossible as yet to predict 
with perfect certainty what will be 
the issue of the great and important 
appeal which the King has made to 
the people; but this much may at 
least be asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Conservative 
Party have received a very great 
accession of strength from the result. 
Upon the calculation of the Ministe- 
rial supporters, their adherents in 
the New House will reach 300; on 


the admission of their opponents it 


will exceed 250. When we recollect, 
that, in the first House elected after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
Conservatives hardly mustered one 
hundred votes; that Scotland was 
completely revolutionized by the 
measure, and Ireland in great part 
delivered over to the fury of a blind 
and selfish Democratic Party; it 
must be admitted, that so strong an 
instance of reaction of opinion in so 
short a time, so decisive a proof of 
the growth of right thinking among 
the better classes of the community, 
is not recorded in English history. 
It is in vain to say now that the ex- 
istence of reaction is a delusion, and 
that the Conservatives can never 
again set their face to the govern- 
ment of England. 

All alterations destined to be last- 
ing in their existence, arise by slow 
degrees. The Reform Bill itself, 
the great political Revolution of 
the nineteenth century, was not 
brought about in a day. Insane as 
was the conduct, reprehensible the 
rashness of the Whigs in forcing on 
that great convulsion, the causes 
which prepared it had been long in 
operation. The Liberal Party had 
been constantly growing in strength, 
both in the country and the legisla- 
ture, since the battle of Waterloo. 
The idea was lamentably prevalent, 
both in the country and the legisla- 
ture, that the great thing was to 
avoid a collision with the Popular 
Party, and that it was possible to 
dally with Revolution. Under the in- 
fluence of these unhappy delusions, 
Revolution advanced with accelera- 


ted steps; every successive dissolu- 
tion increased the strength of the 
Liberal Party; and at length the 
triumph of the Barricades, joined to 
the divisions among the Conserva- 
tives consequent on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, brought the Whigs to the 
helm and the constitution and liber- 
ties of England to the brink of ruin. 

Now, however, the tide has set in 
the other way. Upon a dissolution, 
the Conservatives have at once, with- 
out any change in the representa- 
tion, or organic alteration in the con- 
stitution, gained above one hundred 
votes! When did the Whigs or Re- 
volutionists ever upon such a mea- 
sure, and with the same electors, gain 
a third part of that advantage? Nor 
is it surprising that this should be the 
case. The evils of democracy, when 
once felt, or when brought by their 
near approach to the perception of 
the great mass of the holders of pro- 

erty, are so acute and overwhelm- 
ing, that they cannot fail to produce, 
when their real nature is once gene- 
rally apprehended, an universal sense 
of horror, excepting among those 
who are to be the gainers by their 
excesses. It is the blindness, the 
delusion, the infatuation of the hold- 
ers of property, which is the real 
evil to be apprehended. Their wa- 
keningmay be certainly reckoned on; 
the danger is that it will come too 
late; and that before the evils that 
may be anticipated are felt, irreme- 
diable changes have been made, and 
power irrecoverably vested in im- 
proper hands. Whether this has not 
been done by the Reform Bill, may 
still, notwithstanding the favourable 
aspect of present affairs, be doubted ; 
but unquestionably the true patriot 
never had such rational grounds for 
hope since the Revolution of 1832 
was accomplished. 

Let not, therefore, the friends of 
their country be discouraged, be- 
cause the Reformers, as they call 
themselves, still boast of a majority, 
and possibly a considerable ma- 
jority, in the House of Commons. 
They must recollect how long it 
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took the Revoluticnists to gain the 
mighty victory of the Reform Bill, 
and fee] gratified if they can, ina 
course of years, and by arduous 
exertions, succeed in counteracting 
its evil effects. Let them rejoice that 
a vast increase of talent, integrity, 
and firmness has been secured for the 
House of Commons. Whether this 
accession of strength is sufficient to 
enable a Conservative Administra- 
tion to keep permanent possession of 
the he]m, is a question, how import- 
ant soever, which is yet merged in the 
overwhelming magnitude of the con- 
sequences of augmenting the patrio- 
tic party in the House of Commons. 
That is the great consequence of the 
preeent dissolution ; there is the in- 
estimable benefit which the King 
conferred upon his country by send- 
ing for the Duke of Wellington. 
From the time that the march of 
Napoleon’s conquests in Spain was 
arrested at Torres Vedras, how many 
a field required to be contested, how 
many a struggle endured before 
the invader’s force was driven like 
chaff before the wind over the sum- 
mit of the Pyrenees! From the time 
that the desolating progress of Im- 
erial despotirm was checked by the 
ames of Moscow, how many, and 
what desperate encounters, awaited 
the arms of freedom, before the al- 
lied standards waved on Mont- 
martre, and a memorable retribution 
awaited the greatand guilty people! 
Such, and not less animating, how- 
ever slow, is the course of triumphs 
which, by a proper exertion of 
firmness, talent, and moderation, 
await the Conservatives of Eng- 
land. Let them not be discouraged, 
therefore, because decisive suc- 
cees has not attended their first con- 
test. The only surprising thing is, 
that they have gained so much as 
has already been done. By the blees= 
ing of God, the cause of English 
freedom seems now to be safe, if its 
supporters persevere in the firm and 
manly course which they have hither- 
to pursued. 

e present elections even, as far 
as they have already gone, bave 
completely verified all the predic- 
tions of the opponents of the Reform 
Bil]. Salvation is to be obtained, 
not in consequence of that bill, but 
in spite of it; not by changing any of 
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its provisions, but by counteracting 
its worst influence. The Metropo- 
litan constituencies have completely 
assumed the character so early pro- 
phesied for them by Sir Robert Peel. 
It is in the smaller boroughs, and the 
counties,in which the rea] hope of the 
empire is to be placed. Every thing 
will depend on the question, whether 
they can acquire a preponderance 
over the great urban constituencies 
inthe Legislature. If they do not, 
it does not require the gift of pro- 
phecy to foresee what must be the 
result. But we now begin, for 
the first time since the Reform 
Bill was passed, to entertain confi- 
dent hopes that these disasters 
may be averted. A beginning of 
improvement has been made; and 
great part of the ground thus 
gained is not likely to be Jost on 
any future occasion. Should Par- 
liament be again dissolved in con- 
sequence of the accession of the 
Whigs or Destructives to power, 
there is little chance of any serious 
diminutions to the Conservative 
band. On the contrary, whatever 
the Revolutionists might gain ina 
few boroughs by the influence of 
Government, would, in all proba- 
bility, be more than lost by the in- 
crease of general terror to the 
holders of property in every part of 
the empire, by the evident and near 
approach of danger to their posses- 
sions. The increase of the Conser- 
vative phalanx in the Lower House 
is a permanent and most important 
addition to the bulwaiks cf order 
and security in the land ; and as it is 
the nature of all such changes to be 
progressive, there is the strongest 
reason to hope, that on every future 
appeal to the people, the strength of 
this sacred band will be augmented, 
till at length it becomes irresistible. 

One remarkable feature of the pre- 
sent contest has been the narrow and 
decreasing majorities by which those 
whowere once the greatestfavourites 
with the people have obtained their 
returns. This is a most important cir- 
cumstance, and one which points to 
results even greater in future than 
those which have been already ac- 
quired. ©’Connell, in Dublin, was 
at first in a minority, and succeeded 
ultimately by a majority trifling in- 
deed when compared with what ap- 
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peared at the termination of former 
contests. The case was the same 
with Mr Hume in Middlesex; while 
Lord Palmerston and his Whig col- 
league are ousted in South Hamp- 
shire by a considerable majority. In 
nearly fifty instances the Whigs or 
Radicals have succeeded, only after 
severe contests and by narrow ma- 
jorities, although on the former elec- 
tion they were brought in with ease 
by triumphant multitudes. In the 
greater part of these cases the defeat 
of the Revolutionists on the next 
election maybe considered as certain. 
It is so, unless some extraordinary 
and unforeseen circumstance inter- 
tupts the usual course of events, 
from the natural and increasing in- 
fluence of truth in dispelling the 
clouds of delusion from the minds 
of more intelligent portions of 
the community; from the gradual 
subsiding of excitement, and the in- 
fluence of disappointment among the 
lower ; and from the more perseve- 
ring and enduring character of ef- 
forts founded on the influence of 
property and the cause of virtue, 
than those dependent on fleeting 
or ignorant popular enthusiasm. 
This is a most important circum- 
stance, well calculated to attract the 
attention and increase the hopes of 
the Conservatives, and fix the con- 
duct of the weak and irresolute mul- 
titude, who can form no opinion of 
their own, and are ever guided by 
the views which they adopt as to the 
ultimate chances of success in the 
contest. 

There is one contest which has 
been, in an especial manner, wor- 
thy of observation, even among the 
many and memorable instances of 
glorious exertion which have been 
made, and that is the one for the 
city of Dublin. The contest there 
was between the arch-agitator and 
the Irish Protestants ; that is, be- 
tween the leader of anarchy and the 
bravest and noblest of the sons of 
freedom. Mr Hamilton and Mr 
West came forward in a manner 
worthy of their high characters and 
the great cause in which they were 
engaged ; but the support they re- 
ceived, even in that den of revolu- 
tionary passion and religious fury, 
is the surprising thing. At the for- 
mer election in 1832, the numbers 
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Were, as compared with the * pre- 
sent :— 

1832. 1835. 
O’Connell,3411 . . . 
Ruthven, 3352... . 
West, . 1862 Hamilton, 
Rice, 1847. West, . 


2678 
2630 
2461 
2446 


This table requires no comment. 
It demonstrates in the clearest man- 
ner the rapid change of opinion and 
subsiding of agitating influence in 
the Irish metropolis, and affords the 
fairest augury of the ultimate tri- 
umph of sound and rational opinions 
over the faction which has so long 
held that beautiful island in chains. 
In the city of Cork, in the county of 
Carlow, a decisive triumph has taken 
place: it is evident that the Repeal- 
ing Faction is losing its influence, 
even in the quarters which have hi- 
therto been the stronghold of its 
anarchical passions. Let not the 
friends of order and freedom 
therefore be discouraged by the 
temporary return of the Repealers 
for Dublin; it is evident that their 
influence is declining ; their success 
has been achieved only by gross 
perjury, which will not stand the 
scrutiny of an election committee, 
and the memorable example of that 
brave and consistent Whig, Mr La- 
touche, in standing forward at the 
eleventh hour to resist revolution, 
is the dawn of a brighter day to unite 
freedom and Irish happiness. 

What renders it in an especial 
manner probabie that this result will 
take place, is the evident exposure of 
the real designs and objects of the 
revolutionists which has already ta- 
ken place on the hustings in every 
part of the kingdom, and may con- 
fidently be expected to ensue in a 
still more clear and decided manner, 
when their principles are embodied 
in speeches delivered, or measures 
brought into the legislature. The 
Destructives now make no secret of 
their design to overturn our whole 
Constitution both in Church and 
State. The immediate destruction 
of the Irish Church as a national 
establishment, the subsequent anni- 
hilation of that of England, the abo- 
lition of the corn-laws, the introduc- 
tion of vote by ballot and triennial 
Parliaments, the expulsion of the 
bishops from the House of Peers, 
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and the subsequent degradation, if 
not overthrow, of that branch of the 
po. venues are publicly and univer- 

lly spoken of by the Destructives, 
as measures which are not only ul- 
timately certain, but rapidly ap- 
proaching. We need not stop to say, 
that these are precisely the measures 
which, from the very outset, and in 
the heyday of the Reform mania, we 
uniformly and invariably predicted 
would follow from its success : it is 
of more importance to consider, that 
the advance of the revolutionary 
passion to this point, when it openly 
and instantly menaces the whole in- 
stitutions of society and property of 
individuals, may be reasonably cal- 
culated on as likely to augment 
the powerful reaction against its 
principles, and extinguish a great 
proportion of that infatuated and 
deluded support of its party, by per- 
sons of education and property, to 
which it owed its first success. 
It is the blindness and infatuation 
of the holders of property which 
Is In every period of revolution- 
ary progress the real danger. A 
considerable proportion of them, 
perhaps a third, invariably and al- 
most to the last persist in the deluded 
opinion, that they can go a certain 
Jength in favour of the movement, 
and stop whenever they please; or 
from the desire of obtaining a tem- 
porary triumph over their political 
opponents, they plunge into mea- 
sures calculated to involve them- 
selves and all others in irrecoverable 
ruin. This is what the Girondists 
and Orleanists did in the first French 
Revolution, and this is precisely 
what the still more blind and 
Insane Whigs have done in our 
convulsions. _ But though it may 
be anticipated that the deluded or 
Interested leaders of that party, 
carried away by the lust for power, 
will to the very last adhere to these 
extravagances ; yet the case is very 
different with a great proportion of 
their followers, who, being placed 
beneath the sphere of political pow- 
er, are not likely to feel its allure- 
ments, or be deluded by its attrac- 
tions. Among this class the change 
of opinion already is very great, and 
may be expected to become daily 
greater. The same nation which, in 
1789, ran mad in favour of democra- 
tic power, in 1804, by a majority of 
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3,500,000 votes to 2500, seated Na- 
poleon on the Imperial Throne, and 
surrendered into his hands all their 
liberties. There is an end, therefore, 
and that too right speedily, to demo- 
cratic transports; though there may 
possibly be no end to the slavery and 
degradation to which they lead. 

he continued residence of the 
Conservative aristocracy in their 
own country, their firm and cou- 
rageous conduct, their vigorous ef- 
forts to resist the progress of the 
frightful malady which had seized 
upon the nation, have already con< 
tributed in the most important man- 
ner to moderate its excesses, and 
may now be confidently leoked to 
as adequate to counteract its dis- 
astrous effects. The eyes of the 
middling ranks, of the greater part 
among them at least who are pos- 
sessed of any property or education, 
must be opened to the consequences 
of revolution, when they behold 
measures calculated to ruin them 
tabled in the Legislature, and press- 
ed forward with the whole weight 
of the movement party. The stanch 
Radicals and Destructives will ne- 
ver be convinced by that or any 
other occurrence; but they consti- 
tute but an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the community, and it is 
the delusion and infatuation of the 
multitude who constitute their fol- 
lowers, that alone renders them for- 
midable. It may confidently be ex- 
pected, now that the tide has once 
turned, and revolutionary projects 
are openly proclaimed by the whole 
anarchical party, that great numbers 
of liberals in every rank of society 
will be gradually converted to sound 
and rational opinions; that the young 
in particular, will be almost unapi- 
mous in their support; and that by 
degrees, in this way, the revolution- 
ary faction, divested of all its virtu- 
ous and respectable adherents, will 
be reduced to its real and unalien- 
able components, the bankrupts, the 
infidels, the profligate, the selfish, 
the ambitious, the designing, the cor- 
rupt, the abandoned, the desperate. 
That they form a large proportion 
of every society, especially in the 
complicated and artificial form in 
which we now are placed, is indeed 
certain; butthat their united strength 
is not equal to that of the virtuous 
and well-doing members of the coms 
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munity, when the great bulk of them 
are united together, is proved by the 
universal experience of mankind, 
and by no passage in history more 
than the evident and remarkable re- 
turn to rational opinions in the bet- 
ter class of electors, which the recent 
elections have every where, and even 
in those situations where the De- 
structives have gained a numerical 
triumph, unequivocally afforded. 

A great and glorious part now 
awaits the Whigs who are really 
worthy of the name; who have im- 
bibed the spirit and embraced the 
7 of Mr Burke, Lord Chat- 

am, and Lord Somers. To sepa- 
rate liberty from democracy ; to en- 
courage freedom without licentious- 
ness ; to establish popular independ- 
ence without inducing Revolution, 
have ever been the principles, and 
the noble principles, of their party. 
Now is the time te show that they 
still inherit them; to convince the 
world that the spirit of their fathers 
still lives in their descendants. Mat- 
ters have at length come to a crisis; 
the fate of the empire, and with it of 
freedam all over the world, is at 
stake; a single false step on their 
part may now consign all the institu- 
tions of society to the dust. The 
cause of real freedom; the “cause fer 
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which Hambden bled in the field and 
Sidney on the scaffold” is now in 
jeopardy — not regal tyranny, not 
sovereign oppression, now threatens 
it; revolutionary violence, popular 
oppression, democratic excesses, 
menace with destruction the fabric 
cemented alike by the blood of the 
Protestant martyrs and the English 
patriots. If at this crisis they join the 
Destructives, in order, by the over- 
throw of their opponents, to secure 
readmission to power, they will 
strive in vain to shield themselves 
from the execrations of posterity. 
Every one now sees from what quar- 
ter freedom is really menaced; a 
junction of Whigs and Radicals 
would now be stigmatized for ever 
as even more flagitious than a similar 
union of their forefathers with the 
cavaliers of Charles I., or the cour- 
tiers of Charles Il. Now then is the 
time to shun the maledictions and 
secure the blessings of posterity; 
concessions to popular power greater 
than Fox or Chatham ever dreamt 
of, have already been obtained, or 
are in course of being yielded. What 
they have now to do is to prevent 
the sacred fire from bursting through 
all barriers, and consuming the Bri- 
tish empire in one devouring confla- 
gration. 
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